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PREFACE. 



The present Tolame is ofFered to the pub- 
lic, under the impreBsion that the general 
cultivation of practical taste, and an ac- 
qoaintance with the principles of the Fine 
Arts, are not only deBirahle in the light of ac- 
quirement, bat most eTentually prove highly- 
beneficial to the useful arts of the country. 
The subject, therefore, seemed peculiarly 
adapted to the very excellent Publication of 
which thU forms a portion. 

It is only bespeaking that share of con- 
fidence due, in the first instance, to op- 
portunities of research, to state, that in the 
following pages not a angle work ctf art is 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Xabte is the perception of intelloctoal pleaenra, 
Bwnty, (he object id* taste and the amove of tba 
plsanue, is *fftemi«A by ths mdcnrtfiubig; exr 

CTcised, ndier nfuni tfae prodnetisM of art, or npos 

the worics of n&tiire. The term beaaty, iiLdeed, has 
appeared to admit a specific difTeresce of import, 
according to the diversity of objecu in which it may 
Seem to reside, and the snpposed variety of means 
through which it is perceived by the mind. This 
cause, more than any other, has tended to throw dif- 
fieulty and inconclusive inference over every deo 
partment of the subject. Yet, perhaps IB all casc^ 
■Mat certainly in every instance of |«atical w> 
partanee to tmt preMaC farfam—4)haa.iK&m. fif 
the ¥iM9 Arts, beauty will be found resolmble iw 
to aoBM relation discerned and approved by the 
nndsrataBdiDg. Hence the objects in which this re* 
latiaK exists impart pleasare to the mind, on the 
mitkwiwii priae^ea of its cmutitetien. 

A 
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2 INTKODUCTION. 

Bat in all langntgee, the word beauty ia applied 
to the reaolte of those 4^ieiatioDs of the intellectnal 
powers, whii^ are not commonly recf^ise^ as 
appertaining to any province of taate. Tims we 
speak of tlie beaaty of a theorem, of an inventionr 
of a philosophical system or discovery, as fre- 
quently, Bn(t with the same propriety, as of a pic- 
ture or a group of statuary, of a landscape or a 
building. Correspondent to these objective modes 
of speech, we find, in every polished idiom, meh 
causative forms as these — a taste for the mathemft- 
tics, for mechanics, for philology^ or wiwee. Nmv^ 
IB these, and umite inataacM, b wkieb a like 
Bttimer <rf expnanm bydw coomMa weaSmmtmS 
mankind, opposed to the opinion of certain wri- 
ters, ia ri^tly applied, relations furnishing the 
specific beauty of the subjects are perceived, and 
pleasurable emotions are excited. What then con- 
stitutes the essential difference between the beau- 
tiful in general language, and the beautiful in the 
£ne arts ? or, which ia identical, the differeuca 
between the powers of jndgment and of taste ? 
^all W6 say widi B«ne> tbat to decide on the 
tebttiona of teoA mi Maebood, » ^ etie fnmmee 
<rf the jadgpnent or irodwrtanding ? Bntiathefan 
aitB, to whoHB laboors, tmt^ by dwse ^uIoaD{AMr, 
is confine^ troth ia beauty, &hebo«d Aeknailft 
hence, to diacriininrte between evwt tiwHr ai iMtea t 
abadea, raqnoea ibo constant extocne < the bhm 
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iNT&ODUCriDJI. 3 
fe&Ded taste. Or, shall we muntain with' odier^ 
tfaat beauty consists in cectun axractgemeota and 
proportions of the parts to a .whtde ; or ia the fitt 

ness of means to an end ? This, aa far as an in . 
telligible description of beauty, applies equailj' to 
the pursuits of the philosopher and of the artist. 
Or, omitting almost innumerablis minor theories, 
shall we say with the philosophy presently accept- 
ed, that beauty is something not intriusic in the 
beuitiful object, but dependent on association^ 
awakened in the mind of the spectator ? Witbr 
€mt eatenag now into an examinatioa of this im* 
portaat, becMise received ofiaaon, we retoarl^ 
tWi tlua definition of bem^t from its assowtteA 
plepsareS} ia applicable alike to the deductions e£ 
science, to exerciBea of imaginatioD, and to the^ 
disquisitions of taste. Indeed, as the discoveries 
of the philosopher, and the truths which he dis- 
closes, are both more abiding in their nature, and 
in their influence more uolrer^ally important and 
iateresting, it would follow, even on the system 
of association, that the beauty of scientific tmth 
most be, at least, equally fmitfal in pleasorabld 
emo^oiUt as the beaaty of any one object in diose 
ptwsnitB to ndiieb this system has lutherto been 
rartricted. And that snch is actually the case, may 
be pT9Tcd by an ^ipeal to the writings and the 
9tWtla of men of study. The law of gravitation, 
talu ft ^miliar instance) passeasea. an essentia^ 
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4 INTBODVCnOlT. 
principle af tbe bendfid — dmpHcity. AccorJ- 
ingly, to a niad «t tty refinemeDt, tbe abstract 
contemplation of this theory will ever impart high 
delight. Yet, how imperfect is the pleasure, and 
even tbe beauty, till the mind associates with this 
simple law, that thereby worlds are governed ia 
their course through boandleas space ; that by the 
same discovery, the future generations of rational 
ttod immortal beings will be direct^ ia their nuwt 
BS^sl nd toMeat Bpeciiktlowf and to all ^ mf> 
idficence of aHodBtiM> what Mader aaliliBiitjr will 
be added, by tbe thot^^ lliat the S^hmw Eatber 
•f all has graciously endowad hia matttraa 'Mtii 
powers, and with permission, to disctiii the secon* 
dary laws by which infinite wisdom sees fit to rule 
in the visible creation I 

Even the holier and lovelier sensibilities awaken- 
ed by moral beauty, though certainly distinct in 
principle, are in their influence not easily separable 
from the pleasures of taste. At least, by tbe wisa 
Sad gntcions coBStitdtion of the human heart, tbe 
lattw, when imiillied with the former, necessarily 
femain imperfect. Oar mmi exquisite mjofiMSttt 
in litenttve and tbe fine art* vill ha fiMad to 
arise tnta sach performances as most Erectly r». 
mind us' of virtuous associations ; while, in the ma- 
terial world, those scenes prove most delightful 
which call forth recollections of mau's Qobleaess, 
of which elevate oar coatempktwns M tbe power. 
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' JNTKODUGTION. tSt 

sad triBdoDB) and goodness of the Creator. la one 
important point, however, is at once discoverable 
the independent and higher principle of moral plea- 
snre and beauty. The bumble and pious mind mayi 
often does, enjoy the most refined mental gratifica- 
tion in the exercises of charity and devotion, whilQ 
the intellectual resources or the adornments of taale 
are extremely circumsciibed. Hoiv wise, how «a- 
Intwy, are these appoiotmeatB I The poeeawsf 
«f (be meet coltinted petceptiM^ and ratensir^ 
bnowisdge, thw fetHa, if be feel uij^t» that his 
Wsqnirementa render him only the more depoidf 
ent upon religion and virtue for his beet and in- 
rest enjoyments, as also £ar the dignified estimar 
^on of his porsuita. The unlettered but sincere 
Christian, agaia, thus knows thst his heartfelt joys 
suffer not alloy from ignorance of this world's ex- 
ternal culture. Both are thus equal ; yet each pro- 
fits by his own peculiar good. The latter is secure 
against a deprivation imposed by temporal cir- 
cumstances : the former is repaid the toil and self- 
denial attainment, by the increased manifesta- 
tiora he is tfaos ensUed to dtseara of the chaims of 
■mtae, and the goodness of Omn^wtanee. . 

The presence and operation of taste can thus be 
traced in every act of the mind, and are intimately 
associated with the feelings of our moral nature. 
The exercises of taste have ever been regarded as 
pirodteeti7egenec^7of[daaaiirBbleeiBDtiQn. Hence 
a2 
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9 iirritoD^cTioN. 

we consider oursekes justified in defining, at the 
be^nning of this chapter, taste to be " tliG percep- 
tion of intellectaal pleasure." The common b80 
of ]angn^e,dso — an authority always to be respect- 
ed ra IxBcing the extent or import of ideas — and 
even the best theories of taste, when rightly under* 
stood, coincide with this definition. 

The varioas systems of tas<'>e, however apparea^ 
ly ^fislmilar, may foe referred in prindple to one et 
o&eroftfaetwoAdlowing: t}wtllaaiB«noripad«iid 
fatdependeBtftacnlty; (ttilfaat it maybe molnd in- 
to B modification of the general powers of tlw moid; 
Of these opimons, the first has been, within the pre- 
sent centtny, satisfactorily proved ntterly unphiio- 
sophical and inadequate to its purpose ; the second 
13 preferable, but imperfect in the explications hi- 
therto given, chiefly from three causes. First, writers 
have formed their conclvraons from a connderatioM 
of the quality, in its full and complete exercise, 
instead of tmaog the steps by wfaich it is aeqpured 
or impmyred: seeOBdy, tliia int^ecftniJ ^|n&^ 
even by the best writers, ban been treated Ixm 
mttdi B8 m external sense— «r it has been Fwofa'«4 
into (Urect and inflex pereaptioa8> aod oanfi M d c i 
vnA BO many accidental Jeelings, that the inferen- 
ces have been most perplexing and cumbrous : and, 
thirdly, the subject in general has been treated too 
metaphysically. Hence, however learned, or eveen 
aintiactly joat, the inrestigatSoDS may faaro ktm. 
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IIITRODOCTION4 7 
Hney have exerted slight inflnence in establishing 
practice upon obTious and enlightened theory. 

But declining to enter upon the expOBtire of what 
may be conceived former mistakes, we shall pro-, 
ceed briefly to explain our own views. Following 
out, t^, the tenor of the preceding remarks, we con- 
CHTetaste tobeiMrtfaii^nMratAiBn acertainacvto* 
sem, vbaeh necessarily ia acquired by, and alway* 
WCMopuies, tiie frequent exercise of the powers 
efvadentndii^ia any one given pursuit. It seems 
to dMfer frdn mere knowledge, in being attended 
by a love or desire of the particular exercise. This 
desire, wiietfaer it precedes or follows acquirement, 
is easily accounted for, m the one case, as an agree- 
able anticipation of advantage to be gained, and in 
the other as a mental habitude ; or it is frequently 
cherished from impressions received at an age to» 
Mfly for notice. The g^tificatioa of this detonti 
ezclnnTe even of the enjoyment received from tfae 
sncceeBfol exercise of the mental pvirerB, BoSb^eatf 
If expfadn llie <»i^n of Ae j^eMores .trf taste. 

Hiis view <rf taste, as applicable to, and indeed 
resulting from, training of the anderal«nding ia 
all dignified pursuits, is agreeable, as already 
shown, to common feeling and common language. 
But in deference to the same authorities, it is ne- 
cessary to limit the idea to a restricted, that is, a 
proper sense of tlie word. Hence we have eaid 
that the object <^ taste is beauty, as percdraUefa 
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S tKTaODUCTIOIft 
tbeworitsofnMnreandart: thuaconGniDgiteproU 
vince to literature and the fine arts, which reflect 
nature either by direct imitation, or by more remote 
as90ciatioD. 

In the preseut volume, the subject in limited, of 
course, to the arts of design ; but the principles 
sow expounded are conversant with every varied 
application of taste: And we have pursued this 
extent of iUnatiatimi throaghont the whole powerat 
<tf the mind, in ordw to ground, on the brradeat 
basis, tbia practical precept, that taite, 1^ tbe 
powers of judgment and uaderstandin^, of which, 
in fact, it is only a modification, can be improved, 
or, we venture to say, acquired in any useful degree, 
only by patient cultivation, and well-directed study 
of the particular subject. The opinion opposite to 
this has been productive of the worst effects, both 
iu the practice and patronage of the arts. It not 
unfrequently has led artiste into irr^ular, and even 
unnatural compositions ; but its greatest evils do 
daily arise from those, whose previous habits aad 
attainments by no means qualify them for judges, 
confidently pronoancing upon works of art, from 
what they are pleased to term a natnntltMte. TiSn 
if it means any thing, mnat imply an untutored, 
and, therefore,imperfecl: taste. Wewouldbeunder- 
atood bere^ not as advocating a conventional criti- 
osm, bnt as ntaintiuning, that the higher beauties, 
juid noblw prindples of art, can be appreciMed 
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INTBODUCTION. 8 
onljr theso iriH»e'tMtB has been oilHTatad by 
proCmtd stody and kaovledge of these prind- 
ples. One class of effects in an imitatire art is, 

doubtless, to produce sensations wliicb can be im- 
mediately compared with the more obvious efTecta 
and appearances of nature. Of these every one 
«an judge, whether the elfect be actually produced 
or not. This, however, thoug;h a primary, is the 
kffrest, object of the artist. The dignity, too, and 
Aamfmttnrahw, of these effects, can be esUmated 
only by a nuad generally caltivated ; while the 
pnpiiMy of tba means employed, and their agree- 
meat with the naodes of art, the higher beauties of' 
execadon, the intelligence of style, the just cb»<, 
racter of the performance as a work of peculiar 
talents, can be sanctioned by canons of judgment 
femitiar only to those who have made the subject 
a regular study. In this we require nothing more 
for the sculptor and the painter than is demand- 
ed, and rightly too, in farour of the poet and the 
wator. 

From these observations, founded, as they are, on 
experience, ftdlows aa a corollary the truth of the 
pnviom definitioB, that, in fine arts, beanty is al- 
vtoolnble into some effect or reladim discern- 
ed and ai^rored by the irndflrstandiog. For since it. 
has been shown that taste is but another name fw 
utelleAtnd caldration and knowledge in a g^vai 
pimsnit, the perception of be«ity> which fonms the 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

peeolisr (Aje^ of taste, must uldimUeljr ha r^rxoA. 
to the nnderstftaduog. Now, in an iiintKtiy» irtti 
there can be only one relation, namely, truth, .which' 
ihuA becfunes both the source and the criterion of. 
beauty. This tmth, howerer, admits of two spe*: 
<Mfic distinctions ; or at least respects two separattt 
objects, as the production is compared with nature, 
the archetype imitated ; and with the principles of 
the art, or peculiar mode of imitation. In the one 
case, there is the relation of resemblance; in the 
other, tliat of consistency. These, in their infinitely 
various combinations and modified excellences, still 
recur to one and the same simple law of the bean^^t 
tifiil — veracity. , 
The guieral apirit and tendenoy vf thew le-t 
marks bear directly on the qoestion n^ardiag at 
standard'of taste. Both parties here, in.pertisa^ 
ciously adhering to their opinion, are wrong. Therec 
is, and there is not, a standard ; meaning, by this 
term, a permanent rule of taste beyond which hti-, 
uiau invention or genius shall never pass. At the 
same time, if there be no stable and unerriag prin- 
ciples of judgment, there can be neither merit nor, 
moral dignity, beauty nor truth, In the works of tlie 
most gifted mind. How, then, are facts seemingly 
so discordant to he rectmciledP We have already, 
Averted to the radical error in all eases of disre* 
garding, aiid in some instances of trea^bog with 
•corn, the idea of s gradual and laborionx acfuKq*. 
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JHTBODUCTION, II 

Mntflfttatd. Tins, bowever, will be found tbetm- 
1f idea «f tbe anlijeet truly luefhl in a practicttl 

-view, as well aa tbe sole groimd of conaistent and 
rational thitory. Taste is not only progressive, but 
indnctive ; it isj in fact, the result of a series of ex- 
periments whose object is beauty. As in every 
<«Aer cpenea of aq>erimental knowledge, then, the 
almihiid of excellence niuat vary in diiferent ages 
•MMt^og to thrir l^bts and tbeir refinement. In 
th» progTOH of indindnEl gesim this «bc cession ia 
9m J luwarkaUe, tbe objeett and nature of its aims 
«^ging witb, and indeed indicating, attainment. 
It ia thtia clear that taste, whether nationally or in- 
dividually considered, must vary in its models, and 
in their standards, according to the existing state 
of knowledge ; for, in departing from received pre- 
cepts, men are guided by the hope of reaching 
higher perfection, or of exhibiting novelty of in- 
vention. If such tentative measures succeed, the 
graeral standard ia ao far elevated ; when they 
ful, though the advance of real improvement may 
be inqteded foe a season, establisbed modes mora 
finnly recover tbeir authority. Bat again, as ia 
«vety species of experimeutal science, Aote re- • 
'sean^es, is tbeir practice die most carefully con- 
ducted, and in their inferences the most consistent, 
are regarded as the canons of scientific truth ; so 
in the liberal arts, those noble 'monnmenta which, 
adoring tbs longest period, and tq ^ greatest nuo^ 
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12 IKTitOIVDCTION. 
ber of oorapetent jiu^eB, have yielded the most 
satisfaction, are jaady eneemed standards of taste 
— rnlea by which all other works are to be tried. 
Sndi standards, or final experiments, in the science 
of taste, are fortunately possessed in the literary 
compositions, and in the remains of the ecnlptnre 
and architecture of antiquity ; as also in the labours 
of those modems who hare emulated the teadiers 
of the olden ^e. These accredited relics of ga» 
mm oibtais a deserved and venonAIe l aaw tw y «nr 
fnture BspiringB, first, froin thflir own laboRi euaK 
lence ; secondly, from the effects of libab ex aHm m 
in a continually increasing infloence ever mmA- 
fltion and feeling. Imagination thus combines wtfi 
Teasoa in hallowing both the original canse and the 
attendant influence into precepts of an immutable 
authority, coowcrated by the snffrages of the wise 
and the refined of every later age. Reason, how^ 
ever, first estsbtished, and snbseqaently demoo- 
BtrateSfde prin^Ies upon wfaiehdiia Mratdardfaw 
become nnchsnged and onchaBgeahle; Bsnely, per- 
fect mmpHdty in the means, and jKtfvot IraAt itt 
the resnltB, tltroagh all their Ttried combiDatioaK. 

CoQcddoBtion eren of the vidasitades wnl ««- 
TolntioHfl in taste seems farther to confirm tbeno 
general views. Opinion, indeed, has vacillated in 
the estimation of elegance ; but, as in the constant- 
ly returning eccentricities of a planetary t>ody» 
-seme eei»«t power baa tsaktained oertaiB Inrita *• 
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INTKODUCTIOS. IS 
t*«w ehwngw, and riwad tertaiu prinoipleB, tboogk 
« tons «baciir*d, irt bm ceatinDed to xerolTe- 

Now tbese checks to baibsrooB novelty and innova" 
tion, have been derived from the not-altogether' 
forgotten remembrance of admitted standards, or 
Jrom the natnra] effecte apon which these have 
Wen founded. The temporary derelictiom of good 
teste have ever occurred in the most igDoraot age% 
sad in extmt as in doiatMm have correapondW 
wWi^'mmtiKWri daAiMM of the ptiiod; 
ffetnreii^ Hgfat of Imeiriedg* In in tfaia respact aU 
sn invariably dispelled ecnr> a£resh eUacloBing the 
pristine beauty of ^e tataeBt madda, and recall- 
ing the judgment to the rectitude of those precepts 
on which they are compoeed. Even the tyranny 
of fashion and the inveteracy of prejudice yield 
before the majesty of antique excellence, or pro- 
dace a pasaiog absurdity adopted for a day, to be 
for ever foigotten. Sarely, then, there must be in 
these alntfiag modes in Itteratore and in art, as like- 
wise in that flcaence of taate vUeh apprecistefl and 
idetmninee tbeir canons, a heaaty— an excallence, 
Ae rffty tla g and Ae object ef troth and reason-^ 
andfin'tfaM^ ever oaaauiteaAyimiBBtMst^fnak- 
■Me. 

To the doctrines now advocated it furnishes no 
cAijection, that mankind do not agree in the same 
'ratimiae of beanty, nor even that objects entirely 
•MftavBt h tbeir ^paiHtiea, ace auMiBed aa beaa^ 

B 
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14 INTRODUCTION. 

foL This fact^ indeed, has (rf'ten aod Hiiiimih—ii 
Ij been sddnoed as cosadamye m fwraur of d# 
«ceptical position regarding « Muxbrd «f tatgy 

Those writers, again, who 8a|iport tfaa t^^wnlw 
opinion, seem too readily to liBTe admitted 
culty ill repelling the objection. The troth k»it 
can be obviated only on the principle which we 
}iave endeavoured to establish ; namely, that taste 
is the certain result of intellectual cultivation in the 
proper province, that it ia consequently commen- 
surate with the degree of intelligence, and alway* 
an object of truth and reaaoo. Nonr, dieditwni^ 
MO much insifltefl npon, is capable not raly mf W> 
u^tboa easily accounted far,\tati»t»l»eif^eta^ 
as the necessary effect of varied extent of koow- 
ledge. The very objection predeterinines, -AiOk 
unong the rudest people, ideas and perceptiosia itf 
something termed beauty are entertained. Doea 
not this establish the existence of taste coeval with 
the earliest traces of information ? True, the beauty 
admired by the African or the Esquimaux differs 
from thatwhichawakens the sensibility of the Euro- 
pean, — but BO also are their meana and capabilities 
of judging unequal. It is not, therefore, diversity, 
but incoDBistency of judgment, that in this case can 
prove the absence of all fixed principles of deciaion. 
Now, we will Tentore to affirtBi. witboot fear sf 
^eirtmdiction, that there is no iaoMaaittCMcy got <qM 
.pedtian; and that the moat ydiahed inhaJbitaiitat 
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Xmoi^ pWewding apon the game premisea ta the 
w ttd w t fai-dw^kn^ of the dcflert or wnunah, wiU 

attire at emcUy the same eonclasion. Tlie sabls 
Tirgio, for instance, whose cbarma are acknow- 
ledged by the rude warriors of iier tribe, will alao> 
by the refined European, be admitted among the 
fiiirest exam^esofiulhrebwmty. Hence it is evi- 
dent that all men t^mtrwledgs a staadnrd of taste^ 
ftmBdo6 oB ^mflur naaonhga and secwdaiit fed- 
btga fiftbe faoosm heart, tlkimgi) tke final expreiaion 
»f ttis manttfd, or tfa« degree of nifioeinent whence 
k b dHaoed, wffl aewwrily fce wadified by »wal 
and }dt]^dcal oirctimatances, and by the light en- 
joyed. 

The qneatioBs we have now laboored to resolre^ 
are hy no meaiiB to be regarded as mere problems 
in abstract speculation. The snhject is of the higb- 
est practical importance, and we hare attempted 
to reduce it to practical inferences. Nothing haa 
tended more to retard improvement, than placing^ 
genius and taste in opposition to reason and applt-* 
CBti<»i. Gadt of the two former has been invest- 
ed with some natai^ble, nnd^Bed excellencer 
rfisdakiiag m]«y and snpoior to- the drudgery of 
•hidy. In beating of both, Mithon appear to hare, 
aimed at exalting their theme, by n? fining cer- 
tainty to the operations of the one, and at^Utjr 
to the principles of the other ; treating eaeh m tb» 
^ifindwm rftalest^ it wetdd bq as vam to 
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attempt iedodng to precept n to pMwrU^ tbe 
ease's pAth tbroogjt heftven. B«| hnr 4qh dap 
accord with bet aad mth oMMmn? M«i*^ 
most eminent for genioB, and who have beqaeathed 
to (btnrity the most perfect productions, have also 
been the most remarkable for assidoity. This in- 
dustry has been directed as much to tbe study of 
jMindples and rules as to the creation of new works. 
We hBTe shown that there are atandards, or roles, 
«f tart^ which never can be disregarded save at 
the peril of absurdity. If we deny regularity and 
cotantyt or fixed and mtiaoal precepts of criti- 
am to tbe hboon of scouaa* of what ftdTWti0(i 
to succeeding knowiedge can tbeae prove ? B«yond 
a pa wiiig p l sa suro — a barren sentiment, tbeif re- 
main whhovt frut. Ezcdleace in the most refi- 
ned exerciaefl of mind is d^frsded to a mere knack, 
—to a fortunate and inexplicable aptitude. Thus, 
sot the improvement of the human race only, bat 
the very continuance of acquirement among men, 
is rendered nncerttun. Yet such are the conw- 
quences of every system which considers taste M 
different from, and independent of koowledgat or. 
its precepts as matable, aad not more amenable to 
jodgmeot tlisn to imaginKtian. InwheteTer%l^ 
then, theviewa now briefly proposed be ngwde^ 
whether as respects taste as an object of nantal 
■denee, or M tbe improver of art; whether in ite 
influence upon tbe ondersttuduig or tke heart, they 
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•ppear to ptmdae tbe snreBt, the moat pmetical, 
«nl ike moM digaified reealts. 

' Beauty, as already obserred, is the object of 
taste. The primitive source, and, in a great mea- 
sure, the ultimate and only criterion, of this beauty^ 
is nature. For, in the arts over which taste pre-i 
fiides, natnral beauty receives new modification^ 
and is subjected to new laws. Yet, in their genml 
tendeney and design, poetry, painliiig, sealptnta^ 
»cHtectpre, sod eren nHsic, aU OMitimtplgte obo 
end, — m mnkaa iModated wDetion ; while eadb 
wn^doys the one means of direct or Im» shnoM 
isaitstian of nsbve. 

' In eacli of tiiese arts, however, a distinction ex-t 
uts, both in the manner and in the extent of instrao 
tion. They differ also in the closeness with which 
the respective imitations refiect their natural arcfae> 
types. But in this they correspond, that in none 
is mere imitation the final, or most exalted, object 
of the artist. In tbe fidelity of r^iresentation, and 
in tbe facility with which tbe original? in natnia 
may be traced, Sculpture and Painting are superior 
to all the other innt^re arts. Between the vivid 
creatiflon of ^me, and ^ more varied, more ima- 
ginative, bnt less defined, efforts of poetry, the 
middle rank is occupied by Architecture, whose 
mighty masses and harmonious proportions fill the 
mind with awe or delight, as they reodl the ma- 
jesty or grace ^ tbe nwterial worid. 

B 2 
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Architectnre thus Btands alone, in its own prin- 
dpies, and, it may be, in its own prfr-eminenoe* 
Tbese piindples are at once more profound, or at 
least more abstract, and yet more determinate, 
tban those of either of the sister arts. Indeed, so 
remarkable is this fact, and so nearly do the limits 
and the constitneats of beauty verge here on de- 
mODstrative science, that we may hereafter point 
out their connexisii with some of the preceding 
doctrinal of tarte. Li Ibt mmiAie) it nuy ba 
n^idsnt nenlyte DMntion, that thoi^ anluteet* 
we, 88 a ■ cc a wMy knowledlge, most hurt been 
practised from tlie eariieBt forsaliM «f •odety; 
and though it fi g uul iea tbw jHwapal fidd to the 
other arts; yet it was later ia axrinagatpariMtieil 
then Sculpture, which, besidea, affimk anwe ooo* 
tinuooB series of monuments, and supplies the best 
materials for the philosophy of the subject ; and in 
other respects, the arrangement nonr selected seems 
to pnmuse dw most cUer cdiKadation ttf the hi»> 
ftnyofaru 
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I. 

SCULPTURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Thb repreBcntation of external forma by their 
taiig;ible properties, io actaal or proportional mag- 
Bitnde, Hems the moBt obvious, as it is the sim- 
plest, mode of imitation. Scolptnre, therefore, of 
ail the imitative arts, probably first exercised the 
iDgenuity of mankind. Even now, we remark that 
the rude carvings on the spear-shaft or canoe of 
the savage warrior surpass other exhibitions of his 
akill, and might more readily be exalted into taste- 
fal decorations. Hence, in tracing the history of 
an art which Hvas appears almost coeval with the 
earliest formation of society, the chronology oS 
those ancient empires in which it chiefly flourished 
will supply an arrangement beat adl^rted to the ex- 
planation of the subject. 

Regarding tba of scnlptnral Amiax, in- 

deed, much has been vrittco, and tuBDy IMoiiee 
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proposed, each asserting, for some faroorite people, 
the praise of invention. All the kindred arts, how- 
ever, with which taste and feeling are conversant, 
have' their birth, and subsequent iui pro vera eiit> ia 
the same nnireraai prinaples of the haman mbd. 
Principles which myBterioiuIy, yet poirerfdlly, 
and doabtlesa for the accomplishment of wi- 
sest ends, connect man with that natare amidst 
whose haunts he ia destined to dwell-^which awa- 
ken his nntntored enthnsiaam to her beauties, and 
unite his individual sympathies, as his social re- 
membrances, with her hallowed a^ir^oci^tions. It 
is thus that human action and hunmu suffering 
find their earliest records in the scenes where the 
events were transacted! The conflict long conti- 
noes to reTive'dn its heath ; the memory of the 
chief appropriates the lone vale where he sleeps ; 
wooda, mountains, atreama, become the represent- 
atives of supernatural beings — beneficent or vin- 
dictive — aa aenaationa of beauty or of awe are 
called forth in the mortal breast. The succeeding 
Mep is easy to the erection of less durable but 
more particular memorials. Piety — true in senti- 
ment, false in means— -patriotism, friendship, gra- 
titude, admiration, leave the auccessive impress of 
tbeir influence, according to the accessions of in'> 
telligence, on the " grey stone" — the rude column 
— the dressed altar — tlie visible shape — the perfect 
statue. How beautiful, then, yet how true, the 
allegory of Grecian poetry, which feigns that love, 
OT the natural afi'ections, taught man the arts of 
genius I 

The gradatitms, also, from uninformed art to 
some d^;;ree of refined inrention, will present. 
«TOn unODg distant nations, little of direnifiea 
charaotei^ In the inSwKY of sodsty^ awn in all 
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«oimtne« eliDaet;^ resemble each other, in tbeir teeU 
ings, in th«r vanUi, in their means of gratification^ 
Bad ilnproTemeut. Hence, in the fine arts, which 
at first amon^ every people minister, witL similar 
resources, to the same natural desires, or mental 
affections, resemblance of style ought not to be 
-assumed as evidence of continuous imitation from 
a eommon origin. Early Egyptian and Grecian 
'atatnes exhibit almost identical lineaments, and 
■even corresponding attitude ; simply, because each 
-tiad to surmount the same difficulties with neariy 
equal information. 

The tendency of these remarks, especially ap- 
plicable to sculpture, sufficiently proves that no 
reliance is to be placed on any theories of its ex- 
clusive discovery. Such opinions, however pro- 
found they may appear, are in reality tbe substitu- 
tion of a partial view of facta, when a general law 
4f onr nature is within reach. In treating of the an- 
'^ent history of sculpture, then, tbe legitimate ob- 
jects of enquiry are, its progress, character, and 
degree of p^ection among the different nations of 
antiquity. But thouffh no claims of any single na- 
tion to have imparted the skill to others can be 
conceded, a very wide disparity of merit is ohaer- 
vable, iiotli in the final excellence attained by one 
people, as respects the relative acquirements of 
another ; and Idcewise, pcnnte of equal advance be- 
ing ftssnmed, tbe timra passed in realiBiiig this u- 

' milar improvement are found to be very unequal. 
These facts, here most easily distinguishable, are 
pregnant with importance, and invest the history 
of wis art with much of dignity and solemn inte- 
rest, exhibi^g the. striking connexion between ^ 

'intellectual, and political and moral condition 
of men. - 'Ibe divenitjr, in tmtb, is tlie vinble im- 
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pren wbidi legisUtioo baa Btamped upon haaw 
geadm. 

Egypt has been styled the cradle of the artas 
and, wtuving the examination of alt disputes aa te 
priority, we prefer commencing with tlie history of 
Egyptian sculpture, since its authentic monumenta 
cany as up to a very early datej—are DameronB,— 
and espetially because they tend to unite the sci^ 
tcced li^ti which doubtful tradition flings over the 
km perfect remains of A«atic iog^iwty. lii pmv 
sning this inres^atioo, we shall oboerre the ht* 
lowing arrangement of the snbjeet. 

Era of original, or natire Sculpture. 

Era of mixed, or Greco-Egyptiui Sealptve. 

Era of imitative Scnlptnre, i n ^wrqperiy denoMW 

nated Egyptian. 

Hhe first, or true age of Sculpture in Egypt, 
ascends from the invasion of Cambyses to unknown 
antiquity. During this period only were primitive 
institutions in full vigour and integrity, and public 
works, reflecting national taste, conducted by naf 
tional talent. The two remwning eras, extending 
downwarda throogfa the smxeesire dominion of the 
Greeks and Romaas, hare been added, in order to 
embrace the ctmudenrtinL of topics, which, tboagb 
remotely connected therewith, bave hitherto been 
regarded aa integral parts of the subject. In ex- 
, amining the principles and character of this abori- 
^nal school, there are still left two sources of 
judging, with sufficient accuracy, the merits of its 
productions, — vestiges of ancient grandeur yet ex- 
isting on their native site— imd the numerous spe- 
cimens in Enrepeaa cabinets. These renBiDBBi^ 
.be clawed under, the three foltowing dmsiMH. , 
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C^Mml Btatnea. 

Groups or single ^nres about tiie natural sizes 
Hien^lyphica] and luBtoricBl rdievos. 

In the formation of these varioiu labonn, four 
kinds of materials are employed : one soft, a spe- 
cies of sandstone ; and three very hard, a calcare- 
oua rock, oui of which the tombs, with their sculp- 
tures, are hewn ; basalt or trap, of varioua shades, 
from black to dark grey, the constituent generally 
of the smaller statues ; granite, more commonly of 
the description named by mineralogists granites 
rubescens, of a warm reddish hue, with latge crys- 
tals of feld-spar ; it is sometimesr though rarely, 
of a dark red ground, with bUck specks, as in tne 
mt^ificent head, mis-named of Metnnon, now in 
the British Museum. Colossal figures are uni- 
formly of granite, in which also is a large portion 
of the relievos. Besides these, from the account 
of Herodotus, as also from the statues of wood 
actually discovered by modern travellers, we learn 
that even in great works, the Egyptian sculptora 
were accustomed to exercise their skill on that less 
stubbom material. Metal appears to have been 
sparingly used ; at least, only very small fignrea 
have yet been found of a composition BimilRT to the 
bronze of later times. Yet the book of Job espe- 
cially, and other parts of Scripture, would induce 
the conclusion, that even colossal figures were, 
'from an early period, cast of metal. In the tombs, 
.as in those near Thebes, small im^es ot porceliun 
and terra cotta are likewise freqaent. 

I. The number of colossal statnes in aaaeat 
Egypt, as described by the writers of Greece^ 
.vonld appear incrediUe, espedally when we con- 
c 
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aider the magnitude of Bome, and the materials 
of all, if these early descriptions were not, at the 
present day, authenticated by countless remains. 
Yet, than a statue of granite sixty or seventy feet 
high, there is not, perhaps, one instance more stri- 
king, of disregard of time, and patience of tinL 
Of these mighty labonrs, some sre ftom iSta 
living rock, and left adhering to thel»atnral bed;< 
as the celebrated Sphynx, near the pyramids of 
Ghizeh, and various sculptures on the rocks of tbtt 
Thebud, wluch look the shadows of giants cast by 
a declining sua. Others again, as in some of the 
figares in the Memaoninm, appear to have been 
built; nlost probably reared first of square blocks, 
and afbarmtrds fwmon^ into shape. The greater 
part, however, are composed of one block, teaatd 
in the granite quarries of Upper Egypt, and trsm^ 
ported to their destined situation by the vaters of 
the Nile. Of these works, Herodotus, to whose 
Teracity almost every new discovery in these conn- 
tries adds fresh credibility, saw and has described 
-Bumy, some of which can be identified at the pre>- 
sent day, and others, a labour of not many lioaxia 
promises to bring to light. The dimensions of thoae 
Actually enumerated, extend from twelve to seveiK 
ty cubits in height. Some are figures of moB:; 
ethers of animals, chiefly of the Sphynx. These 
latter appear to have been in considerable nun^ 
bers, usually ranged in corresponding lines on the 
opposite sides of the approach to the great tem- 
ples. Of the human colossi, again, some were 
isolated, and were probably objects of worsl^^ 
others were merely onumenta, cbiefiy emplojmd 
» ednmns, as in the fomoua Fropylieon of the 
.T^ple of VnlcsD, ascribed to PBammeticlHM>.aidd 
-erected at Mentptda. Of the ttBtttad^fl fi{^ns> 
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die •ttitadenppeuBtohneexUlBted Iiidlitde«e> 
tfon; ^ poiAnre apparaatly varuHia, thongfa 
don erect. One is dwaUMd as racoBibent^ sersB* 
ty cubits long, accompamed by two smaller, stanik 
ing one at eaeh extremity. The lai^est statoe* 
now known, namely, two in the Memnonium at 
Thebes, are both in a sitting posture. All these 
works, even the columnar statues, seem to have 
been connected with religious rites or symbols. 
This, tx^tber with imperfect science, accounts foe 
the striking similarity discoverable in a class, the 
individuals of which are thus varied, at least ia 
purpose and magnitude. Another peculiarity 
that in Egyptian sculpture, whenever the dimen- 
Mons are ma<^ beyond nature, the head is always 
larger than even colossal pr^ortions would re- 
quire. It would be unreasonable to ascribe to ig- 
norance a practice thus universal ; it is to be attri- 
buted rather to mistaken principle, in order to ren- 
der the features more conspicuous, when removed 
to a ^nance from the eye. Where similar ch^ 
■voter and design tbus pervade the whole class, 
minuteness of individual description is unnecessa- 
ry ; we may, however, merely refer, as examples 
best known, to the two Theban colossi already no- 
ticed, one of which, from inscriptions still legible, 
would a[^>ear to be the famous sounding statue of 
Mflmnon. In each of these figures, excluuve of the 
lower plinth of the throne, the altitude is fifiy feet, 
the material red granite, and the pouUons alik»-<i> 
samely, seated, the head looking straight in fnmt, 
•ma «)o8e pressed ta the sides, palms and foro- 
am extended and resting upon the thighs, lowor 
-bztremitiea perpendioalu: and apart. This pos- 
ture, iriuch may be desoibed aa c^asaetetiaAao «f 
abe entirq daBs, ia Kttte calcolated to «OBvey any 
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MBtiment of cue or grace. . Y«t in tfaese vaB^ al-f 
tfaongh coniparatirejjr nniafbrined laboara, ve dis- 
cover more of the sublime thsa arises from nrare 
vastness, or ereo from the reGollections of distent 
time with which their memory ig (ussodated. They 
are invested with a majestic repose— with a grand 
and solemn tranquillity, which awes without asto- 
nishing ; and while they exliibit the greatest pei> 
fectioQ to which Egyptian art has attained, in co- 
lossal statues generally, we discover occasioual ap- 
proaches to truth and nature, with no inconsidera- 
h\e feeling of the sweet, the unaffected, and the 
flowing in expression and contour. 

II. To the second class belong both the earliest 
and tlie latest works of the Egyptian chisel ; yet be- 
tween the worst and the best in not to be percei- 
ved a diversity of merit corresponding to the lapse 
of time — a certain proof, that the prindples of the 
art were fixed at an early period of its progrees, 
and on grounds independent of its precepts. The 
first esrays in sculpture in Egypt, seem to have 
been made upon the living rock, in the process of 
excavating artificial or enlai^iiig natural caverns 
for the purposes of habitation or devotion, and at 
every period in Eastern history of sepulture. Sta- 
tues thus formed, would, from the mode of their 

' formation, not much exceetl the natural size ; and 
being afterwards detached when finished, were 

.transferred to other situations. In imitation of 
these, statnes were subsequently hewn, in what 
became the ordinary manner, from detached blocks. 
It is not here implied, that these two methods can 
be distinctly traced in their separate applications, 
nor that the one was superseded by the other ; but 

' «mply, that the state of knowledge, and tbehabits 

-«f tlie pei^le, render very pn^ii^e the priority of 
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^ Unaec. ■ Hvnce appens « a iyliBtiw i of • 
rngtSar-laMt liNtoiy of 4e arl^ wfaich^ 

be«t the subject of nmeli dnconion. In enry 
spedmen, without exception, which can be ranked 
as E}r>'ptian, a pilaster nms np the back of the 
fij^e, in whaterer attitude it may be represented. 
The origin of a practice not natoral, in an art pro- 
fessing to imitate natore, most be sen^t in soma 
extemaT circnmstance of its etriy faistory. Now, 
SQCh eircDBistanoe seems phndy discflniihle in 
WM^'still NmainiMg, in tke enwraliaH of Ptilooj 
BlMhuitiB, SSMU, andMEl Msloo)^ iBthetomb* 
«f uie Hieban kiags. In ^se monaments, whidh 
are often suites of magnificent chambers bewn from 
tbe hard and white calcareous rock, numerous and 
beautiful remains of sculpture are preserved. These 
ornaments vary from simple relievos to complete 
statues. In tbe latter, the figure is never entirely 
detached, when placed on the surface of the waU, 
a posterior portion being always left adhering ; 
iriiile, if formed by cutting round to a recess, a pi- 
liMer behind runs up the whole height, evidently 
with tbfl original view of increasing strength or of 
flpving labour, or from certain religious notions.' 
Subsequently, in detached statues wrought out of 
blocks from the same, or in part the same motives, 
and tdso in order to obtna a snrfaoe for tim inserip^ 
titn-'of luttWj^ynfaics, titmiffmi pillwr mm re* 
tdaei. GfawaHy ^teafcfaig, the workmanship faar> 
is inferior to th« dettik of the colwaia fig«r«e, 
diot^li some of tbe finest specimens belong to this 
MOOad div^on. The varieties, bowera*, cannot 
fee'refwred to any regular gradations of improve* 
meaty nor detenahnta epochas aty^ aa wme* 
^am attempted. Hiey are tbe reaidtB sidely of 
MMd«Bl ^ in the ntiMs aad of the newi^ opw 
c2 , 
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leoce, or purposes of their employers. This dif- 
ference, also, extends only to the minor details of 
execution ; in ihe more intellectual principles of 
art, all are nearly on an equality. Eren the deaign 
and attitudes are wonderfully limited, the same- 
ness being more uniform than could have been pro- 
duced, except by the operation of prescriptive ndes 
mad fixed moma <tf imitation. 
. 'In- masy of the aaeiait Egyptian buildinpv 
tbe-«Me ef tbe taLterior is frequently coramd 
vith relieros. Thu |nafnue, ior the pnrpoM^ 
td mere decoration, together widi tiie indf^te 
mtare of hierog^yphical delineation, op^ted 
strongly Bgtunst improvement in this particular pro- 
vince. Indeed, the prejudicial effi'cts arising from 
vn embellishment in which extent more than ia- 
trinsic beaaty was regarded, and where arbitrary> 
ftHins, or mere indien^wu vS known obgect% pre., 
dnded all nUoral imhetioa, and all delicacy of 
vcprmmm, iabattd tbe whole- of tbe -art. The 
general inferiority in works of thu third class is, 
however, to he understood with due limitation. 
Id relievos, consistiBg of few figures, sepulchral 
ones for instance, which in the same piece rarely 
contain more than three, are often displayed no 
mean beauties both of execution and of cliaracter. 
In historical relievos, again, which occupy entire 
walk of the temples, crowded as they are with 
fignrea in various actions, processions, battles, 
sieges, and represented by artists who apparently 
possessed no principles of design, save a knowledge 
of simple form in its most restricted movements, 
all is feebleness, puerility, and confusion. Or 
if beauty occasionally break forth, it is in some 
ui|^e r^Kwmg figure, or in tbe pati^t dtitula ef 
execation. In tlw drawing and anatemyt u^^idac. 
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iffutOMtca la manifested ; the limbs are without 
gointBt and the movements exhibit neither balance 
nor Bpiing ; proportion and perspective seem to 
have been utterly unknown. Military engines, 
building, horses, soldiers, all appear of the same 
dimensions, and all equally near the eye. The 
Jiero in ai\ these monuments bears a strong indl- 
■ndnal reaemblance ; be is represented ever victo- 
jnaut, m the bloom of youth, and in his figure are 
aometimea displayed both grandeur and beauty of 
■cooc^tknit when conudeied aptsU Bat these 
sepwate exoeUenceB are completsly obscured by 
the absarcUty of representing him at least double 
the statnre of his followers or opponents. The 
circumstance of thus confounding moral greatness 
with physical magnitude, were alone sufiicieut to 
mark the infancy <^ invention, and the barbarism 
of taste. It ia noTertbeleas <Ht1y justice to meatioi^ 
tbat occawmsUy, in the histwwal relwToa, we ofc. 
■erre -m^mMtts of lugber-art, with less of oon- 
ventiott, and more of freedom of imagination, than 
in any other Egyptian sculptm'es. 

The praises bestowed upon the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt by Winklemun and others, must be restrict- 
ed to the mere workmanship ; and even then, are 
exaggerated or misplaced. Considered as works 
of art, if indeed they can be elevated to that rank* 
they will be fonnd entirely destitute of accmnw 
diserimioadoB 4^ Imrn, and are more properly con- 
ventional representations, dependent upon modes 
and principles at once limited and arbitrary. These 
labours, the probable records of primitive history, 
and of earliest superstition, are of different kinds. 
The first in use, thmgh not.aftei:midBBiq>exseded, 
were anaglypbtos, iai}wlHcbelgectsareTe[HC8»U«d 
.1^ a simple 'OiitlW»^'oft™..tnced t«! the dsfAb of 
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aeveral inchea. An obvious improvement up<m 
tfaiB was to round the angles, and to relieve tb« 
figures upon themselves ; a mode which very ge- 
nerally obtains. To this manner much ingenuityand 
forethought has inconsiderately been ascribed, as if 
adopted against the attaclis of time, and to cast a 
deeper afai^ow OD the symbols. It is, on the contm* 
rf> M b« jn,dgBi merely as the resource of an impero 
fiMtart. A dnrd) but comparatively rare metbod} 
was to elevate the contour, by redacing the eur&M 
both within and withont. The last -and moat la* 
borious plan, was to remove the gFonnd entinlyv 
leaving the figures in propOT relief. T^is, the true 
relievo, was unknowii to or unpractised in the an- 
cient tuts of Egypt. Even the historical and mo- 
BUmental sculpture juat described, partake roore 
of the anaglyphical than of the elevated relievos 
Indeed every speciiAen of this latter is to ba sa^ 
signed to a later period than the first and gmaiM 
age. By attending to this, and to the cm tune «f 
the figorea in tbe most ancient works, data of im^ 
portance might be dtwovered, tfarovmig valnabl« 
ligbt 04 the eras of Egypt's mysterious monuments. 

The ezprmnon, mixed ut, selected to disorimi- 
nate tbe second cpocb, has been adopted, to mark 
the enccessive cbmges in the ancient modes inda- 
ced by the Persians and tfae Greeks. Tbe inflao 
«nO0 aaeited immk art bf 1)m dondnim' of Ae ibib 
aaKMsMed nmeiy «» a negaliro,— to the pr*^ 
faibitien of itt esoociM; wlikh, niA t}ie destfoct. 
tton of many of its best monnmenta, prodaced a de- 
terioratioB in the few and feeble attempts during 
the latter years of that dynasty. Mythraism, in 
wlu^ elenental fire wba ibe symbol of tbe Deity, 
|niB«n9>Qd thaimitalaTC arts in Uat ewnm wbnoe, 
a all other counuiee, tbey fatve "Hie^W- 
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Bians, says the father of history, have nri^CT tem^ 
pies nor statues. Or, if aichitectnre waa encoura^ 
ged by these conquerors, evidence etill remuns 
that their erections were but modifications of ma- 
twials tom from the mighty structures of past agest 
In little more than a century and a half, tfae Per- 
sian waa subverted by the Macedonian empire; 
Yet even in Alexander, tlie aJicient and native arts 
of Egypt obtained not a patron. The majestic 
range of temples, palaces, and cities, which border- 
ed the sacred atteam of the Nile, fnraisbed so ma- 
ny qaairies, of tempting access, whence Alexan- 
dria waa reared ; and the mightiest, as veil as most 
rational trophy of Grecian superiority, received its 
grandest and most enduring monuments from the 
stupendous labours of the first age. His success* 
ors followed the example ; and although, nuder 
them, the polished literature of Greece, united with 
her own subtile philosophy, constituted Alesau- 
Jria the Athens of the East, yet in sculpture, in 
^chitecture,8ndin religion, to which both were aab^ 
-ordinate, the character remained esaeatially Egyp" 
tian, but with certain deviations and additions. 

The Roman dominion finally introduced new 
modifications, or rather mutations, of the ancient 
ai't. This epoch may be considered as commen- 
cing with the introduction of the Isiac mystes 
ries at Rome; although the principal featarra hy 
which, as a division in the history of art, it is dis- 
tinguished, are not decidedly marked prior to the 
-reign of Hadrian. The works of the third, or imi- 
tative era, have, in strict propriety, no real con- 
'nexion with Egyptian sculpture, farther than as it 
.multiplied copies of the ancient forms, with occ^ 
'«onal aecessioDB of elegance. During a residence 
.of two years ui the East, and by toe d^ficatum 
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there of his fi&<n)iiiite AntinoiiB, Hadrian inUbed 
a fondneea for the arte, tmA particukrl^ for the ata* 
tnary of Egypt. Bnt the mrks which be conw 

inanded were in all respects Roman, or catber Gm* 
cisD, undev Egyptian modes. They were indeed 
most Bcnipulously modelled after the most BDcient 
and authentic specimens ; even the materials were 
broaght from the native quarries, but the sculptors 
were Greeks or Italians ; and the Grecian charac- 
ter of design is visible in every remaining specie 
men, the merits of which require notice. Notjbing^ 
therefore, can be more futUe, than from the tmila 
tji this age to infer the merits or principles of na* 
Ure and ancient art. So far, indeed, does oar 
scepticism here extend, that we doubt if a single 
Btatne of genuine and ancient Egyptian workman- 
ship is to be found among the numbers that have 
been discovered in Italy, and with which Hadnaa 
filled that portion of the empire. 

The general conclusion, then, from tbeae ze*. 
marks, b, that there is but one period of red 
f^ypttan sculpture, and that the gsniiM asd cfaa^ 
racter of this indigenous and aboriginal art is to be 
discovered only in the most ancient monuments, 
iiaving suffered various changes under the Greeks 
and under the Romans. In establlahiDg this infer- 
ence, we have not been guided by the often fanci- 
M, always decdtAiL aaalogieB djacovwable in tin 
flactaatiiw atyle and varying productions of Imita- 
tian» bat have viewed diese as dhrected by the stea- 
dy opetali«Q of the laws and institutions of socie- 
ty, which gown the spuit and tendency of the 
ana tfaemtelvBS. .I>siing an interval of nearly 
twoily centuries previoBS to the era of Alezandai^ 
iboagii diligently cntttnded, eeolptare had baidy 
^ttiuad any of tin aoUer cfuUtiea of in«<nlia«. 
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eystem of taste and of goYOTnment wss in &ct 
iKfsUIe to improTetnent m this art beyond a certaia 
fimit, or apon any principles, save those fixed on 
the very threshold of knowledge. The national 
polity, which will ever be foand to guide the na- 
tionfd taste, indnced a preference of the immense 
and the dorahle ; bence the grandeor of Egyptian 
ardutectnre : hut in statuary, such a character of 
-demgn necessarily produced figures rigid and mo- 
tionless. The essential elements of the grand and 
tbe beautiful — breadth and simplicity, are indeed 
present, but the effect is rarely elicited. The sim- 
ple is seldom inspired by any feeling of the true, 
the natural, or tbe graceful ; breadth, unrelieved 
by symmetry of parts, or expression of details, de- 
generates into inert magnitnde. The colossal forms 
are the recorcla only of power, of patience, and tif 
labour ; not the creations of intelligence and of gfr 
iiiu^. Sculpture ako suffered &om pecnliaT ob- 
stacles to its progress. ExdnaiTely attached to 
tbe service of religion, its representations were 
confined to divinities, priests, and kings : personage 
whose modes and lineaments were unalterably fix- 
;ed — fixed, too, from types frequently of the mort 
jmleons <Se8cnption, at least ill iiaagiMd, ud Mttlp 
adapted to the ob^eiM or qurit of the art. "ttia 
•religion likewise adnutted ne image* of- hnman 
^rirtne or sympatfiy to ntiingle wiA its cold obrtrno- 
,'tions ; thus denying to the Egyptian arts a sowce, 
.which, to those of Greece, proved one ,of the richest 
and sweetest veins of ideal composition. The artist, 
therefore, even had be been allowed to depart from 
established but imperfect models, possessed no 
ennobling source whence to create new models of 
'hesat/y or of gruHlmr. Imagimdon wanted maM- 
lrial8> whiih oeither tbe presaibed nibjeetitMr U< 
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Ting nature, under these restrictions, could snpply^^ 
Agidn, sculpture not only laboured under the ge- 
neral disadvantage of hereditary and nnchaiiging 
profesMona ; a national regnlation which repressed 
every fortunate predilection of genius ; but, as a se- 
curity agtunst the possibility of innovation, elaves, 
educated under the immediate care of the priests, 
were intrusted with the execution of the most sa- 
cred, and consequently most important monu- 
ments. 

In Egyptian sculpture, thus properly understood, 
little will be discovered of that excellence which 
bas been attributed to its remains. Still thpre are 
to be found some first priuciples of true science ; 
and these are occasionally developed with coil- 
nderable beauty of detail ; always with patient, 
but inafficient technicality. It is by no means 
-apparent, however, that by the masters of these 
«arly s^es any theory was observed ; certainly the 
occasional re6nement seems rather the reeult of 
accident or of individual superiority, than of sys- 
tematic perceptions, or of transmitted precept. 
Their best statues have an elevation of seven 
bands and a half, being divided equally, the torso 
and limbs having thi same length. These pro- 
portions are pleaung, and borrowed directly from 
nature; but they show nothing of tJiat charac- 
teristic beauty of physical art, which, in the va- 
ried harmony of parts, indicates the capabilities 
of form. A, similar principle regulates the details, 
which, though brought out with considerable pro- 
priety and softness, are yet without precision or 
anatomical knowledge, especially of internal struc- 
ture, — the beads of the bones, the insertions and 
terminaticmB of die muscles^'nerar being correctly 
bdicated. Hence the fomu appear coarse and 
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inelegant, the limbs heary and inert, because 
without vigproua marking on the joints, where the 
deeper depressions only and the strongest projec- 
tions are aimed at, not feelingly touched. The 
attitndey also, is tmmtuaxly ractiliimu-, denotiBg 
Uiat coBiUtioa of the art when poverty of wkbW 
limits its reach of tiie beaatifbl by the difficulties' 
of execution. It is, in fact, the first choice of in- 
vention rendered permanent by prescriptive instita- 
tions. From the curve being thus unknown in 
the contour, the action is necessarily angular in its 
direction, nnless the movement be parallel to the 
gravitating line of the figure. Hence the range of 
action and of attitode is very circumscribed; th» 
anna ^tber htwgp'g clase by the sides or crossed 
Bk ri^ angles on uw bnart; or, as a slight van-' 
ation, one is placed in each posture. Laterd' 
movements in like manner are limited, the statne- 
standing equally poised on both limbs, the feet not 
exactly opposite, one being in advance, often al- 
most in finmt of the other. Whether erect, sitting, 
or kneelingy the action is the same : hence, lltde 
grace or animatitHi of movement is to be foond 
even in the moat perfect wwks ; yet tbewis ^Ften' 
to be remarked a grave and staid seremty, neither- 
tinpleasing nor devoid of interest. As in the se* 
lection of attitude, however, the artist has been 
guided, not by the beautiful, but by his own timi- 
dity and confined resources, so in expression, little 
beyond a vague and general emotion has been at- 
tempted ; seldom more, indeed, than might be pro^ 
duced by the sjnninetrical arrangement of the fBfr^ 
tures. These are Sat, the countenance befa^ Etldi.> 
opias, and are just sufficiently distiugnidhedliirtfa)* 
effect,of sepatation ; depdi of shad«w is unnting to^ 
^TecontmtHidfiniaiew. Hweyo, vlitdierlfAff 
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and narrow, tlie pecnlinr characteristic of the ear" 
liest eia, or more full and open, as in the Greco- 
Egyptian period, are nearly on the general level 
of the face ; the nose is broad and depressed, tbe 
lips thick, and always ahaip on tbe outer edge, 
though often touched with great softness and deli- 
cacy ; the cheeks, chin, and ears, are lai^, ill 
made out, and without feeling. Hence, althongh > 
tbe heads are often finished with wonderful labour, 
the effect is always feeble, while tlie whole is uni- 
formly atmnoimted by harsh and diBproportiim- 
ate masses of drapery, overpowering tbe alreadjr- 
fDO weak fficpreasion. The superior beauty of sodm 
•f tlie colossal busts may perhaps be rightly attn-: 
bated to their having been executed aa porUvitSb^ 
Conrentional art, even ia the most aldlm bandar- 
it lately pleasing ; nature, even rudely iinitatedi ia 
ever viewed with a degree of pleasure. 

On the methods employed to work materials 
so unyielding as those of the Egyptian sculptors, 
it ia t^fficttlt to propose any decided opinion. On 
tbdr porphyry, granite, and basalt> modern tools 
can hitfdly make impression ; yet are ^e forms, la 
all instances, highly finUhed, with angles vharp 
and unbroken. The latter circumstance, indeed, 
constitutes a peculiar feature in the works of this 
country as distingnished from Oriental art gene- 
rally, which, together with breadth and simplicity, 
brings them nearest the productions of the Grecian 
chisel. From the style of execution, however, it 
wonkl appear that the effect has been brought out 
rather by patience and labour, than by rapid or 
dexterous management. In fact, tbe general cba- 
ncter lias been influenced not a little by the^ ma- 
terials; for m the atatuM of wood, both as de-i 
scribed and discorerc^ the action ii bolder, mi. 
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the mahner more fne. If a conjecture may be 
Itazarded on tbe sabject of their theory, it would 
-eeem that the Egyptians, in the infancy of their 
note, were gmded by an ontline traced roand a 
iaamn "itgim, dead or alive, extended upon tbe 
•Uodc, face vcpwuis, with the arms close by tbe 
Mat, tad tbe Knbs placed together exactly aS 
-^leir atstnea are composed. I'he scattered de- 
Jtidls given in the Greek writers respecting the arts 
of M» ancnent people, hare indeed induced the foe« 
lief, that they were acquainted with much more 
refined canons of symmetry ; but it ought to have 
been observed, that Dtodorus and others describe 
the pmcticee existing in tbeir own tiMes, wheA 
Egypt bad, to s wrtun .extett, beeene the pmpil 
ef <ireeo«. In seme reasecta, also, it is difficult to 
give implidt erwirt to tneir accounts, at least in 
the common interpretation. It is farther particu- 
larly to be observed, that the auppoaition now 
made will account for tbe correctness of the gene- 
ral proportions which wonld thus be obtained from 
nature ; likewise, no theory of proportioDal parts 
can be detected difierent from the results thus <^ 
tainable, while those details which a refined tfaeoty 
would preserve, but which citald not by such me' 
thod be measured, are defective. 

We have been thus minate and critical in theM 
investigations for two reasons: from Egypt cerw 
tainly descended the first principles of improve- 
ment to Western art, while no leas evidently did 
«he Eastern world derive its entire knowledge from 
tbe emw sooroe. Coneeqoently, in carefaNy ei- 
naioing tbab of tbe E^yptiaiu, tbe beat aceonirt, 
liednoad too from monnoiems actoaUy observed, 
hm been given <rf Orkntal Sealptme generally. 
Of tbe migfaty eaoptm, indeed, whicb once- «■»• 
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btaeed the b^^est rtpim of Aua-.uid of the 
glebe, ft name, vt at meat a ebajpeleea mmm «f 
Toins, alone lonain. Of Jewish art» the sole raor- 
uori^ in exHteace ue Ae m^Smndibmcnptm 
osttbeaich irfTibu. Butvnij^Bfa^itipBiBtbe 
■aiae4ret»pa^ from the oJfrfttyriMewi^tfc the 
trelremrenof ^BiolteBBea,-«r the-libu of tb* 
dirone 4^ Solomon, evbces the taste of the foilner 
bondsmen of Fbaroab, and of bim who was skilled 
in all the leiiming of the Egy|)tiiui9 ; at the same 
time we leus tint the Israelites qniekly departed 
from the severe and simple grandeur of the ptf 
cent source. MoTing eastward : Bsalbec's gigmi 
tic masonry is adorned with little of scnlptnre ; the 
lonely Palmyra exhibits only Roman ruins, for the 
Tadmor of Scripture has long disappeared; the 
pillared Persepolis claims a remoter antiquity ; 
but tile Pelhavi and arrow-headed inscriptions, in- 
stead of hieroglyphics, show comparatively recent, 
and the innumerable and beautiful sculptures, dis- 
play certain traits of the Grecian school. They can- 
not be older tbea Cyms, b«t moat probably heloz^ 
to tbe«g«<rfiHS aucoeesnra. Thewafmaammatm'. 
meats of Hin^istan alMe seem to nTiiiB an eqnel 
07 more ancient date compared wiA the Umbb 
we have eurreyed. Theirnature, alao,iatfieBaB»; 
hence there are not wanting names of tughest emi- 
nence, who have maintained not only the greater 
antiquity of Indian art, but that thence has been 
derived all other, as from the parent source. Tliis 
opinion has been grounded too exclusively on the 
dnbions iafercaces of plolology, .or of mere anti- 
qBuiaa emditim, — didtioos, stteast, when applied 
to Scnlptare. Here^hesnb^ itself onght to £np> 
ply the true prindpleB of dedutm; md on tUs 
pmat me obsei-vatitm vUl n&ct. The seaJpture< 
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like the arcfaitecture, of Egypt, bears the impreas of 
imiforni simplicity ; tlie grand lines of composttioa 
are few, acceasoriea are sparingly introduced, and 
wear the same sober, maseive, and unpretending 
dBMCter. In the works of Asiatic art, on tbe 
MtalMvy, altboogh presenting a general resem- 
bbnea to tboae of Egypt, the design ia neither 
simple nor uniform ; tbe parts are nameroiu, 
breaking the master l|neB into multiplied compart* 
meets, while the style of ornament is replete with 
complicated details, and of pretension above the 
means of the artist. Now, judging according to 
the natural inferences from these facts, and accord- 
ii^ to the acknowledged precepts of imitative art, 
liAB btter atyl*^ wHh its defects in keeinag, has 
Q^SiS^sAymamai bi etnbefuM» of Bnpcrinda^^ 
9 IdMnmd aad i&ja^ciomly aapiring taste opdn* 
the more severe and simple conceptions of aprimi', 
tive composition. Similarprinciplesmaybeobvioos' 
lytracedin tJie fartherprogreas ofitbearta eastward* 
China, ia: admitted, «n tite most learned aatborities,^ 
tofaave been planted by colonists from the banks of. 
the Indus and tbe Ganges ; and -in the michaA-' 
ging modes of that country, we aeem almost to> 
ffKUii glimpsea of the aboriginal knowledge of oUr 
wee* Yet how striking the difference between; 
the ornate and tbe frittered labours of the Chines^ 
compared with the works either of India, or o£ 
Egypt I Even their great wall is bat the accamoi 
lation of petty exertions — an evidence of nnmericalj 
not of scientific energy. M-t t~-,.,k. i>>< -^-ni 
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CHAPTER m. 



' Xir Hn previous chapter, ^ypt has been eriiftri^ 
•d SK tbe centre of intelligence in the ' Imtory ol 
aneinit art ; and having explained the connexion 
wUcfa con still be traced in tiw few remaining 
ri unaiiHBi ta of the East, we now tnm from the 
nrant aoorce to trace the progrese of refinenent 
m die West, where, first in Greece, the haniaB 
arind awoke to the fall canecdonBAete of its e^** 
eloiiB grasp, and of its exqnisite s^sibililies. 

The oniversal origin of scnlptnral representatin^ 
already noticed, in the alliance which man fenm 
with natuml objects as shadowing forth tbe aff6&> 
tions or the regrets of the heart, is nowhere so con- 
micnous as in Greece. Here art was poetry from 
toe beginning ; her consecrated groves, her wind- 
ing streams, her flowery pluns, the azure depths of 
ba monntaina, became at once the residence and 
ibe Te p re a mtariTW of tltoae boi^ whe^ter divine 
or heroic, vbo conslitnted ber dieology. By a 
pec^le, simple in their balntfl, yet ardent in tWr 
fteliDgs, thia eaily faith «« long remembered. 
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^such teminkcciices <Ieeply tiDctuhng much of 
what is most exquisitely descriptive aiiil eenti- 
meotat in Grecian poetry. But a belief so abstract, 
so antangible in its fomiR, and ho remotely ad» 
dieBsedtothe senses, would sooa prove inraffiGHst 
"io maintain effectual empire orer the psHUOOB. 
Attemptg were speedily made to secidre, as it urer^ 
the more immediate presence and protection of the 
objects of Teneration or of worship. Men'e desires 
in this respect, however, as in all other instances, 
Would necessarily be limited by tlieir knowledge 
and tlieir powers. In tlie primitive ages, sitciird- 
ingly, olijetts i-udc and unfaaliioueil, aw wo learn 
from history, were adored as representing tlie divi- 
wtieB of Greeee. Evea to tbe time of faiimgiiw^ 
sMneB and taimkB oS trees, roa^ and uninforved 
by art, were {Reserved in tbe temples ; aad tbo*^ 
replaced by forme almost divine, still regarded 
with peculiar veneraticm, as the ancient images 
of the deities. As skiU improved, these signs 
began to assume more determinate similitude ; and 
from a square column, the first stage, by slow gra> 
dations something approaching to a r^mblance 
of the human figure was fashioned. These efforts 
at sculpture long continued extremely imperfect. 
The extremities seem not to have been even at* 
tempted ; the arms were not separated from tb« - 
body, nor the limbs from each other, but, like the 
folds of the drapery, stiffly indicated by deep lines 
drawn on the surface. Such i^>peBrB to have been 
tbe gen^sl. state of tiie art immediately prior to 
tbe perind wbtn it am fint be tntced, u cnM* 
vated wiyi sonedegKB of aaeeew iBttiy jfMKbloiihr 
plaok Hub oQcnn aboat twdbe centimea b^bra 
ChtkL 

Tbe fine arts lutTe nenr flouriilied in rivtwaM 
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commercial ; in this respect, presenting a mitrked 
contrast to tbe ori^a and progress of poetry and 
music ; a fact eingalarly exemplified in the con- 
dition of those cities where arose the primitive 
schools in Greece. Sicyon, JE^aa, Corinth, and 
Athens, were the first seaie of commerce and of 
scalptnre. Sicyon, with its small but important 
territory, extending a few miles along the sonth* 
eastern extremity of the Corinthian gulf, was the 
most ancient of the Grecian states, and probably 
the oldest dty of Enrope. From die eailiest 
tiauit it becane ctJ abra ted for tbe--«uUfa, enta« 
prise, and intdligaica of its p(qanlata«k».«Bd-fraBi 
tbs Sicyoniu academy were sent forth many of 
the most celebrated masters of design ; hence ^* 
cyon obtained the veQernble appellation of " Mo* 
iberoftbe Arts." The foundation of tlus school^ 
though most probably of much higher antiquity, is 
nssigned to Dibutades, who, in the iiumble occu- 
pation of a potter, became the accidental inventor 
of the art of modelling. For this discovny, so pie* 
doBs in its wbaewient e&ectt, he wm indebted to 
•be ingBmiity. (rf us' dM^ter, .who, iaspind hf 
love, traced upon the wall, . by means of a lam^ 
the shadowed profile ef the favoured youth as ke 
slept, that with this imperfect resemblance sbe 
might beguile the lingerii:^ hours of absence. Thia 
outline father, filling up with clay, formed a 
iD£dalli(»), which, even to the time of Pliny, waa 
preserved as a most interesting relic To Uie 
aame pleasing origin painting has been, ascribed— > 
anotker uutaBte ^ ttat ddU^tfuLchann j which, to 
their poMry, tbeic utat Uteir pbikwopby even, the 
Greeks, have impaited' by the cootMnt .uniwot of 
sentiment and reason — of the heart with tbe uadec^ 
stonduigK .i. 
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Tbe litfle MkoA, or rather rode, of M^nn, sM 
one ot the moet iotereating spots of Greece, riBing 
above tbo wbveb of the Sarooic gnlfj aearljr oppo- 
site to Adieiis, afibrdi & BtrikinK illtwtiBti<m of die 
eSectB of ootaiowretal viBdom. urigBlfieiat ia MP* 
tent, b«u^ff- ^ few pAidactioiiBi it WM yet e»> 
abled, this wisdom, long and snccessMljF tft 
maintain the straggle of warfere, and to cberish the 
brts of peace and of elegance, especi^ly scnlptnr^ 
in B Bcbool, if not the earliest, certainly latest di»- 
tingnished hy originality of style and inTention. 
Smilis was famouB by hta statnes of Jtino, especially 
one at Samos, called by Pliny " the most ancient 
image" of that goddess. Eren in t}ie works 4^ 
t^, her first mBster,.it it nid, *era ts be ittBOh 
Tered tr mvitf and aarten pmaiev, Ai» pihw tfc 
pier of that style nsible itill in tba osMa tsarblM 
nrUeh once Bdomtid, in .^^na, the temple of Jo- 
piter I%Dbel)emiu. 

Connth was ^lymere celebrated as the pa^ 
troaesB of punting. Concerning Dsedalns, the 
first of the Athenian acnlptors, donbtfiil or fabn- 
louB accounts have reached UB ; but a careful in* 
restigation of circnmBtances prores, that of what^ 
sMrai <wumiy a-Mtive, be tad re&dared Uiub^ 
nunmad^ the ea wu h a of Ids ^1 attftn court «f 
Afisos bsfote sattHflg In AtHcs. 1%!e flicM sttiMfr 
. ing hii arrival there, and the hiatory of his previa 
ous labours, enable ns to fix dates, and to trace 
the true source of improvement in Grecian art at 
this particular era. Of the early establishments 
of the Greeks planted in the isles of the ^gean^ 
wtKh even preceded the mother comitry in the 
acqniaidoD of wealth and inteHigence, the Dolie 
oolny af Crete enjoyad, ffsm a Very enly period, 
tbe bi^NBesa^sad 'COineqMiit powte'of settled 
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;giwwnment. External adrantt^es of mtuation 
first invited the access, while domestic institutions 
secured the benefits, of ancient and nninterrupted 
finteircourse with Egypt. Hepca the laws and the 
«!t4<»ftteCEetaiis. WUbtUfen»cr,tfae AthiaiiRa 
4Hre» Thewns, wiriitd to ttBiw^aU ^ littn dn t 
And while he gave to bis coontrynes & dniSttc 
^system of policy, he did not fail to secnre the co» 
.operation of one whose knowledge m^ht yield 
.powerful aid in humanizing a rade people by add* 
ing new dignity to the objects of national venera. 
tion. Accordingly, Dfedalae, accompanying the 
conqueror of the Minotaur to Athens, fixes there 
the commencement of an improved style, 1234 
.years before the Christian era. With Daidalas, the 
Artists already mentioned are described aa nearly 
jOr altogether contemporaries. 
. The performances of Dxdalns were chiefly in 
wood, of which no fewer than nine, of lai^e di- 
mensions, are described as existing in the second 
eentory, which, notwithstanding the injories of 
ivantem bnndnd years, and the itnpeiwctiom of 
ttBjtiy taste, seemed, in the words of PawuriH, 
to possess something of divine e^iressinft' Tbeir 
Rudior, as reported by Diodoros, improred upon 
ant^ent art, so as to give vivacity to the atU« 
lude, and more animated expressim to the coun- 
tenance. Hence we are not to understand, with 
some, that D^dalus introduced sculpture into 
Greece, nor even icito Attica; but simply that 
be was the first to foim sDmething like a school 
of art, .aad whose works first excited the athoi* 
ration (rf bis own rade age, while dwy were deen^ 
«d ^octby of BQtice even in more enligbtaieil 
laxam,- Indeed A<t drtaifa ppesCTvediftAt riwmio 
miW»t thM Iw^rt^sed tbe wnn.iB wkd .pa^ 
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tion from the flarks, and opened the eyes, beferd 
narrow and blinking, eufficit.'nt]y prove the ex- 
tent of preceding art, and the views we have 
given OD the subject. In these primitiTe schools, 
hwrera v many centnries necesavif eh^wedi be-> 
km Btxiftiae cbh be cmsidowl w a rapdar ait; 
3EtH^ fonadera and papils were liHie more tkaa 
iogemoiw mechanics, who folloifed offving among 
other avocations. Such were Endsnia of Athens^ 
celebrated for three several stataes of Minerva; 
^peos, immortalized as the fabricator of the Tro- 
jan horse ; Icmulous, praised in tJie Odyssey aa 
having aculptnred the throne of Penelope ; with 
many others who most have contribnte^ to tJie 
arts at tb« benie aeas, and who, if tbey did not 
ttfa&Y ut^Mnve^ at mat kept aKve the 4a)owledgo 
of BCiuptnre. 

' Besides these continental schools, another must 
be described, which there is every reason to believe 
was still more ancient, and which certainly attain- 
ed higher perfection at an earlier period. This was 
the. insular I«uair aeboa}, Asorishing in those de- 
lightful isles lint gem tbe. eoaat of Asia MincM-, 
and dnefly ia Samoa and Chios. To this tbe &m' 
tMOtal ■ ea touis a were even indebted- lor maiiy 
of Ame moat diatiigfnisbed members, who^ hvrof 
Aenanow BfAereof their island homes, nabaaltf 
prefeired the commercial cities from the same cau- 
ses which had rendei-ed these originally seats of 
art, opulence, intelligence, and security. Of the 
Samiao masters, Rhsecus, about the institution of 
•be 01ynipiaih» or 777 b. c, first obtained celebri- 
ty a» s Bcidptor in brass, in which art TelMdflB and' 
S li eo d oi ii a, bis aon and grand»09> also exodlML' 
3?b^ woriuia ivmy» we^, aad metal, wm 
taa ii ^ igetif lAnuaaiia, liiioH* t^Kriptioia et><i 
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bibits the hard and dry miuner of Eg;ypt, whence 
it is probable tbese artists bad derived their im- 
provementSi distiaguisbed for very careful finisfa. 
Ths ChiaQ ackOQl claims the praise of first intro' 
infigg iha. nw of a maeerial to which scn^tnn 
W^iUy 0wm tt»p«&e(ion, massif, awrbfe. ' Tin 
WWt'o£ this bappy application is affiigoed tt) 
Mslfts, the hther of a race of Hcalptors, and who 

placed about tbe 38th Olympiad, or 649 yeus 
before the Cbrietian era. Michiades inherited and 
improved the sdence of the inventor, transmitting 
to his own son, Antbermua, the accumulated fame 
and experience of two generations of sculptors, to 
whom, as to their successors, the beautiful marbles 
of their native island furnished one rich means of 
superiority. i 

In the insular,— and the evidence is in faroor at 
the Chian school, — we also first hear of bronze sta- 
tues. The earliest works of this hind were not 
cast, but executed with the hammer. Two man- 
ners are discernible ; large figures were formed of 
plates, and hollow, the interior being filled widi 
clay J in small pieces, tbe separate parts wari 
brought nearly into shape in the solid, afterwac^ 
Hnited, and the whole finished by the graver and 
tbe file. These methods, in each of which rivets; 
dovetails, and soldering, formed tbe joints, were 
gradually superseded as the knowledge of casting 
was acquired. 

About the commencement of the sixth century 
before Christ, tbe school of Sicyoa was illastrated 
lijrD^tesiuiudSc^liSf bmthers, the most femoH 
<K bar ancHont mmtm, boA itbem age Sonm an 
orain tbe iastatj ot ^ andent art, niazldt^the 
fint dac^sd advuuiea tomrdfl tbe aartoy 
■wwiBdiiig fltyle. Tbau- labonn wen ia Tariam 

12 
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DUterials, the most esteemed of marble ; and the 
praise of its application ia shared betwixt them 
and the Chian school. Statues by these artiata, 
in Parlaa marble, were admired in the time of 
Pliny, excited the cupidity of Nero, and are snb- 
sequently described by one of the Christian fa- 
thers, from the peculiar veneration in which they 
were held. The style of sculpture had hitherto 
been extremely dry and minute; — a passion for 
extreme finish, in preference to general effect, had 
dietin^iihed former maaters. This taste had been 
first introduced, and afterwards maintained, by the 
limited resources of the art itself, by the mediocri- 
ty of artists, and by the dress and ornaments of 
the time. The hair arranged in undulating locks 
OT spiral curls, and sometimes little separate knobs, 
was laboured as if to be numbered ; the drapery, , 
disposed in the most rigid and methodical folds, 
finished with painful minuteness; at the same 
time the limbs and countenance retained much of 
rude and incorrect form and tasteless expression, 
bnt elaborated with the extreme of care. It is far 
easier, and the common error, both of inferior ge- 
nius and of an unskilful age, to bestow on parts 
that talent and application by which a whole is to 
be perfected- The fault of fastidious and useless 
labour, with inaccuracy of general result, still at- 
taches to the works of Dipainus and Scyllis, but 
great melioration is also apparent : their execution 
was much more free, the whole effect more power- 
ful, the expression, if not more animated, more na- 
toral, and the forms better selected and composed. 
Colossal heads, now in the British Museum, of Her- 
ooles and Apollo, most probably of these masters, 
afford an admirable illustration of these remarks, 
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and of the style of art at this early period. The 
fiftieth Olympiad shows all the necessary inven- 
tions and principles of mechanical art fully known 
and nmrersally practised. Even so early as the 
tvraty-ninA Olympiad, an eqaestrian map had 
been executed in Crete by AnKacIea; ul tm pro- 
per materials, and the metbocb (rf werkmg tbetn, 
had long; been discovered ; in die greatest single 
work of these times, the shrine of Apollo at Amy- 
clffi, hy Bathyclea the Ionian, every description of 
relief had been exhibited ; and lastly, improvem^t 
bad been fixed oa stub pnain[dM of tMte and omd- 
position, as eoaUed anceeediag eferta to oar^ it 
fiwward., 

■ The extent of connhy in which the art was now 
cultivated, and the zeal evinced in the pnrsuit, cot^ 
responded to, while they increased, the improve- 
meat of taste. Attention is now directed to a new 
Bchool, that of Mf^na Grtecia, which, ^during two 
thonsand years,) had been gradually rismg into im- 
portance and exealleooe. Its chief seats were at 
Eh^iun and Crotena in Italy, and in %dly, £^ 
mnna laii Ap^jmiMn. In tliwa, the aitiats finfr 
practised m metal chiefly, afterwarda in nmUejC 
and were sffieng the foremost to perfect iconic 
statoes, — a source of most decided advantage to 
the art. Omitting farther enumeration, one of 
these early masters, Dionysins of Rheginm, merits 
to be mentioned as the first who composed a sta- 
tue of Homer, erected about the twenty-seventh 
Olympiad. This was an ideal brtmze, in which, 
the tmditiooiary rosemblsaice bad bees pre oor wa d ;: 
and &mn this andent or^aal were tt^en tboeei 
partnitB of the father of vene whidi are isea* 
tioaed by Pliny as so aomaona in bia tiiM* and €& 
which one or two ezminte exemplea still remain. 
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c ' Thus five centimes and a half before the Chris- 
tian era, sculpture was practised with success 
•throughout the wide extent of Greece aud ber co- 
'ionies. During the formw part of taxtii cmt^ 
tury, howerer, SiafiMf wbBta fl^sal hai aAM 
to its ancient supifmaey^tfae mpomtilrfof Di* 
psenosand Scyllis, contiimed to tendfixth,in tbeir 
pupils, the most numerous and efficient lurtists. 
Of theae> the principal were Learchus, a native of 
Kh^um; Tbeoctes, Doutas, Doryclidos, and Me- 
don, Lacediemonians ; Tectens and Angelion of 
Delos, where they erected a colossal statue of 
.Apollo. At Rh^am, Clearchna was highly es- 
teemed, and bad a very flonrisbing academy; while 
«t Agt^lcBtaa, PeriHw thralled the masters of tb* 
-wweatrndm^ H> «Mt the fiunous hull of Pba* 
nri^ afterwards coried oS by the Carthaginian^ 
j«etored by Scipio, again the object of tbe cnpiifi- 
ty of Verrea, and of tbe praise of Cicaro, wbeae 
words, ille nob^ Taurus, prove that the akill of 
those early ages has not been too highly appreci- 
ated. 

But tbe fame of all preceding sculptors has suf- 
fered from the superior reputation of the two Chim 
4nrthw% Bwadns atad AnAeni% wlio linA &17 
jesn*.c. llieywarethefint wbobtoogbt Ws 
jt^ degree of perfection tbe discovery of thefa 
Bnceators, — sculpture in marble. Both Greece and 
Asia strove to possess their works, which were 
equally numerous and excellent, and on which was 
inscribed, not dieir own, but their father's name 
snd their country's, io the following verse : " TIrt 
sona of Antbermus will render thee, O CbM«« 
mere raiowned Han ihj vines have yet doObt" 
Tin bmty of dwM tmb^ mmnd dim to fat 
ii^Hf. nkad in ill nwea^ig agBs,- mi tb«f 
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formed part ot tfaose iii8Mei}uecefl raamei to 
Rome by order <tf Ai^nstw. 

Doring the period at ^iy-eight yeaiB, from the 
flixtieth to ^ temAy-m^aA Olympiad, and ihe 
hsMo tf i/baAmtt andpUgtfiroi^oiit Greeeb 
■— ■li g o w i Mil y wen i wd, Mw^ith coireapondii^ 
MMOeiB. At Atbaw, wydi, Aongh diatinguisbed 
ZD tin very commencement our narrative, baa 
snbseqnently appeared in tbe back ground, Pisis- 
tratns laid the fonndation of that ecbool whence 
afterwardB leaned the new Hgbta of tbe art. This 
extraordinary man pwceif ed and applied the pro- 
per remedy to tbe poverty of Attica : He introdu- 
ced mBrndactoreB and encouraged commerce ; sai 
n^ile-^ tme Bonrcea of political greatness were 
tbtiB opened, the more enviable snpFemncy of hte 
conntry was seenred ia the intdlectnal empire Cf 
literatnre and the arts of elegance. Yet tma {rsOI 
has been termed, in tbe histwy of tbat very covm 
try, s tyrant, becaose be saved her from bermwK 
enemy, tbe mob— ^mjaaailad free tatig ena i ala r m 
tit tbeir own passimiB, and agents in tfie handa ef 
denagbgoea. Ov emn tanea arc oat hMmmM si- 
milar prejudices. Maukiiid seem destind, in al 
ages, to be the dnpes of fears add of pbantonuwlaA 
Aey themselves have evoked, and which distmet 
attention from real danger. Happy that Btaie!, 
governed by raters, who, like Pisistratus, will re* 
spect the essentials of free institutions, who will 
consecrate tbe resom-ces of the state to promote 
the national grandem-, and save the people fxam 
ibmoAnal Pwter ha pwrtwthwi mm Baaembtoi 
the moat eeteunad RCiatB of-alldeseriptidaai Of 
bralpttm, Endiirii ma fidnon f Ar ^ iigam of 
mtkm id mum m; ud CtBaa fen awtba if 
^MMM,- CrilimdHU kfralMd as naater.of al 
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the arU of dengn^ and in sculptoral eompouticm 
bad introduced a lightness and elegance before od- 
attained. 

i In other parts of Greeii!e,'dnm; tbe same intn- 
nKvere the ft^tfjw.i Dmei, (rf whom wgrif% 
the atatae of lua m^nbMt Milo «w tbe nMt 
cdetMated, aad'mb^ tlM.littnvaDioBg' hii etikw 

wonderfn] feats, carried to tbe place of erection. 
Folycletns, tbe first of the name, and his master 
Ageladas, finished at Ar^os, their native dty, the 
statue of Cleosthenes in a car, soon after the sizty- 
serenth OiTmpiad, and Mne of the greatest works 
yet undertaken. At Sicyon were tbe brothera 
Canachns and Aristocles, whose two Muses were 
iMteemed tbe finest statues then known; and of 
•rliicb, one is supposed to be the famous antique 
now in the Barbarini palace. Ascarus, at Elis, 
produced a Jupiter crowned with flowers ; Me- 
necmus and Hoidas a Diana, afterwards placed in 
tbe palace of Augustus. Menecmua was the first 
who wrote on the principles of his art. The Dios^ 

lifieB assigned to we figsm now on Moate CaT«U<^ 
St Roin& 

' The victory of Marathon, b. c. 490, inspired 
fresh vigour into the genius and institutions of 
Greece. From this date, to the goventinent of 
Pericles, intervenes a period !a moral grandeur, 
the brightest, perhaps, in Grecian history. Of tha 
sculptors who then floorisbed, the immediate pr»« 
decesKHM, flv.eaily seatomporani^ of Ph idi w , tb» 
foUowiog wese tfaeTcluef i Omm lad GInwiu» i4 
jE^iaai the one KedeUed an tjarawble atttae ot 
Ci<^aB^.Kuig of Syncawt tka .«(bery an. iemitt 
Sgaamoi TheiieiBfis.ef ThH(ii^JiB!iiC.b«S<bed «mh4 
■ e2 
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victorious in the public games. Criti&s replaced 
the statues of Hannodias and AtisU^ton, the oii- 
ginals having been carried off by Xerxes. Cala« 
RMS waas^ DHH^irenowned for his horses, which 
were likewise iconic statnes — a proof Imr aadjr 
auttae was admitted as the imly guide m svecjr 
department' of scolptme. Fytfaagotas of Itfac^htei 
surpassed all his predecessor : his statues of Eif 
thymus and Astylas, conquerors in the Olympic 
games, were masterpieces of form ; and in express 
xoa, fais Fhiloctetes exhibited deeper and truer 
sentiment than had yet appeared in any work.' 
The name of Fytbagoms, indeed, is closely asso-' 
ciated with the general adrancement of the art, 
a» ninking among the inventors of that system o£ 
jivoportion which, derived from nature, taught to 
mite elegance with truth, and which invariably 
guided the practice, while its perfection was im- 
proved by the discoveries, of each succeeding mas- 
ter. In the mechanical department, also, his man- 
Bet was mor« bold,'flrmi and graeefnl, in ddioacyr 
of Btoh bfliug pfaetd ^ QmatHim iofenar iaa^ 
to myraoy ilw lat mad the gseatett of the «ari^ 

Myron, a naUve of Elentherffi, exercised his pnn 
fcsaion chiefly at Athens, of which he enjoyed the 
dtisenship. The decline of his life corresponds 
with the early labours of Phidias: Myron ihns 
unites the first and second ages of Grecian sculp* 
ture, combining in his woiks many of the essen-* 
taal excellences of its perEHtion, with some of the 
ratUaining hardness m (MiOtB af -ita ^i^U«^ 
In adopting this ehnmAag^, we mem to Deceecdd 
etMaflicting opinioitt both widi each other andnkk 
krtery. The prin^nl woifa W -Myntt wa im 
kniue, asd ma most colossal ia wited ; etafm 
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l^aentfj^ oiginal of his hand has come down to 
jiiodem times. There can, however, be no doubt 
that th» fHinanB Discobolos is preaerveil to us in 
VfflBthasofieaDtiqaer^titioii. Hence, and froia 
site writings of the orstors and hiBtoriaaa, % Air 
^tiniBte of his metiie may be deduced. Hn emk 
position was distingoidied for eaagft mmmm* tmi 
truth. Iconic statues he carried to a denee of 
exceilence and vigom-^ as in the portrul «f Lados, 
Imsarparaed in any ancoeeding age. The Btey 
chus, Erecthena, and Apollo, ezeotited by order 
of the state, were not less adaured by the Athe* 
nians ; the last, carried away by Antmiyt was rer 
atoced to thenft by Angostns, in coasequeuce -of a 
iheart. HiBraprawMtMianiirfiiaHiB^wemeqii^ly 
iKlomaUe; ml seen, if poniUe, to kave beed 
laOre ■ni»CTBatty praised, ja^S^S j^romihe dreua* 
stwce of BO fewer than thirty-«x laudatory poems 
on the &moiia heifer being still extant in the An> 
thology. Myron carried mere imitatiTe art to ita 
utmost limits ; yet, in some of the minor details^ 
the dry manner of the first ages appeared. Sculp- 
ture, as the representation of the external fonn, he 
perfected ; but as an instrument of touching the 
heart— of eleTBting die imagination-— of embKly^ 
ii^ sentiment, he proved unequal to caU-fbithim 
powers. He represented nature forcibly and with 
fidelity, but without grandeur or ideal eleratiai. 
An important approach, however, to josl concep- 
tions of abstract beauty, is to be perceived in the 
manciple which he is said first to iiave prftmnlga- 
tad^thu propnety in die i^anUei fiartB WBb beitik> 
tftw a wori£ of art was beanraol aa.a wbola^ 
aasording aa tbe paitial finnaaikd proportitms oor-» 
qtapaafkid to-tfceiB!oSeea>«id- ta the genenl 4A»> 
^yMs., Tlw^iBfiudfiadw.flMbiKeof coqNMwl) 
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beauty, the highest refioemeiit of material art ; and 
assigns to form, independent of mind, the noblest 
expresdon of which it is susceptible. This is thft 
utmost lange attuned by the genius of this the first 
period ia the history of art m Oneee, wd an ad<- 
mirsbla gnmnd-woii for the aabliini^, and refiaed 
pwceptiras <tf the beantifiil, added In the era that 
followed. 

Casting a retrospect over the ages that have pa88-> 
ed in review, how are we struck with the alow and 
painful growth of haman invention I The collect' 
ive ener^es and dbcoveries of a thotuand years 
were reqaired to rear the arts of Greeee— not to 
their perfection, bat to the state where the first 
decided approaches to it commence. Such is the 
length of time from the first feeble glimmerings vM 
imitative art to the era of Dipsenus and Scyllis* 
Bapalus and Anthermus. The interval of forty 
years occupied by these artists, from the fiftieth to 
the sixtieth Olympiad, may be considered as ter- 
mimtttng the old, and introducing the new schooL 
The art waa now in pa— owion all the ma— ■ 
aad uMtmnwrta, tbaawfeet applica tiro t of wfandi 
bounds the aspirings and prane «f n w dio c rity^ 
bot which merely become snbservient to the atasa 
of loftier minds. During part of this period, alsfl^ 
these means Were industrioasly, and with daily- 
improving skill, employed. From this date to the 
battle of Marathon, an interval of fifty-eight years, 
improvement was rapid in every corner of Greece 
aad het colonies. Fortunately, also, the move^ 
Man* then given to Sculpture was one of dtSoMF 
aetivity, not an influence derived fromT aad van* 
tnud anengat, a few leading minds, yA>a» antbv*; 
rity might thus hwe. operated &bdly, by hadinip 
dMia «i» fixed aBd-iaipttfeet asdtB, tbcaspEii^ 
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of fatnrfl genius. This Bdvantage was secttred hj 
tfae nomber of independent states forming the Gre- 
cian confederBCy, a constitation, which, through- 
ONt the whole hirteiy of ancient art, exerdsed the 
Bnt heHfioU cfinto, boA jnmsiiaag iBBfi> 
Xuia imart^ Badly aoMuJuBgaoBriatioB. 

31»Ftordii&'iln«inDn,tbeTietotieaof H>s«diBai( 
SeUrais, and Flatett, awakened a new enei^ ia 
Ae moral cbantcter of Greece, infusing at the sans 
tiue into her institutions a vigoar and a Btabi&t|f 
beftwe QoknowD. From the elevation she had now 
attained among the nations of the earth, her ge- 
nina mshed forward as from vantage gronnd. In 
every field of mental eDterprise, indeed, a certain 
preparation had already been made, and in mnae 
tfae best exertions had long been adriered. In 
poetry a sublimity had been attained, vAoA hta 
yet set at nought all succeeding rivalry. But in 
diat knowledge, and in those arts, which depend 
less tipon individual eminence, and more upon the 
(urcnmstances of the times, and upon a strong nar 
tional interest,. — ^in all those studies which embrace 
numbers by their consequences or their success, 
which demand the union of patient pereeveranoe 
wi^ ia^ talent, and finaUy, niaA pertmi to the 
bosraeas ot poWc lifiB, nod requre deep in^|bt In- 
to tbe mow dnbnetfoaa of human character — all, 
from this bappy era, with an almost supernatural 
progress, attained maturity. 

The opulence andsecnrity, with theresnlting con- 
ficioDsnesB of power, and the love of elegance, which 
followed the defeat of the Barbarians, proved espe- 
cially propitious to the arts of sculpture and archi- 
tectore. If in tfae former any doubt be entertain- 
ed what thediforaee of in^x»rementWBB between 
the n6m who ^veoded and ibote who fidlowed 
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the age of Xerxes, we have only to recall the for- 
innes of the drama during the same heart-starring 
period. In the last of the 74th Olympiad, a. c. 
489, or one year after the battle of Marathon) 
^siAylns pheed the first wreath npon the solemn 
brow of Tragedy. Not twonty yeen aftenrards* 
;tlie warrior bard was vanquished by his yoatbfol 
rival. Between the Prometheus of jEschylna, then^ 
and the (Edipns of Sophocles, we find as wide an 
interval as is necessary to suppose between the 
sculptures contemporary with the former, and the 
pr«daetiaii8 of Pdyeletoa or Myn»» 
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CHAPTER IV. 



' Tnv age of Pericles seemed marked gut by for* 
tnne as b diatiiig^isfaed epoch in the bietory of iua 
eonntry. The fine talents, also, and popular qniu 
lities of this accomplished statesman, were admi- 
rably adapted to turn to the best account the pro- 
pitious circumstances of the period. To the fur- 
ther progress of the fine arts, and of sculpture in 
particular, preceding events, and their present con- 
eeqaences, almost nectssarily contributed ; while 
Ihe condi^OB of art itaelf was jut fitted to le- 
-cuve ^ perftetLog hapnlBe. 
' 'nieeB«^esofaeiiIpttire,}3ceins^wflntnon't(i> 
be more directly concentrated in one parent school ; 
which, white it especially adorned one seat, pre- 
served yet the stirring rivalry of honouralile emu- 
lation, as being the common seminary of free and 
independent states. The noble stiuid she had made, 
her superior sacrifices and sufferings in the cause 
of freedom, directed to Atbena the sympathy and 
deference of Greece. The prosperity, too, of be* 
piditical nttutitm, was soiiable to toe support of 
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this moral pre-eminence. Provided with means of 
defence ana of commerce, on a scale which seem- 
ed to contemplate fntore empire, she was left by 
Tbemistocles with ample resources — a noble field 
of fiime and recompense for the artist. He bim- 
self, satisfied whh the nse^l, bad cared less about 
the omamenta] ; bnt, among the little be did add, 
were the lions, now at Venice, originally placed m 
the entrance to the Pirieas, in which fidelity of de- 
tail, and grandeur of conception, hare tiimishedto 
TU existing evidence of the skiH of this age. 

Great as they were, the nund <rf Phidias pn»ved 
equal to these external adraatagee. Powiwing 
that rarest and highest of all gernns iHiich is at 
once creative and regolar — learned, yet original, 
be Caught the inspirfttion art in the most eleva- 
ted range of the past, bringing in his own attain^ 
ments a sublimity and truth yet unequalled by all 
that has followed. 

This great master, the sou of Cliarmidas, an, 
Athenian citizen, was bom about the 72d Olyu^ 
piad, QT nearly 500 year« before o«r ara, aad stwi 
diednadar Ejfedna. Htawngieroww^tfbelvi^rT 
«d to three ^«tinot classes : Toran^ or at«tiiM o( 
mixed materisJs, ivory being the cbief^Hrtittw ef 
bronze, — sculptures ia marble. In Au'OMtnHiq^ 
tioa are incluided only capital perfoRqancesi for 
czercisea in wood, plaster, clay, and minute la^ 
bours in carving, are recorded occasionally to have 
occupied his attention. The beauty of these mi-^ 
Oiatores was not iaferior to the excellence of ba^ 
gnMer worka; at once siibJitike and iagaaiaiii) hq 
•xecQted gtaod ondertakiiiga with nuuea^ aa4 
tmee, aad maet Bosate with nD[riiiaty wwX 
mth. . 
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Actis Phidiaen tweuiiM doniin 
' PfsoM >^»pwl» t «dde aquam, nalabuiiL** 

" TbsM flib ue ir^—tat %j FbldlM made r 
Ckam woBt vster oidje— seem tbcj dead." 

Of tbe works belonging to the first division, ths 
Olympian Jupiter, and the Minerva of the Parthe- 
non, colossal etatnea compoeed of gold and ivoFy^ 
were the most wonderful productions of ancient 
art. Tbe former, placed in the Temple at £)ig, 
wsB sixty feet high, in a reposing attitude, the body 
Brieed t9 tbe diMttre, tbe lower Umba clothed ia 
m-TiAe gemmed wrtk gold^k flowen ; the hair tHaa 
was of gidd, boaad with an enamelled crown ; the 
eyes of preciona stones ; the rest of ivory. Not* 
withstanding the ^gantic proportions, every part 
' was wrought with tbe most scrupulous delicacy t 
even the splendid throne was carved with exqui* 
site nicety. The whole was finished before the 
artist had obtained the direction of the public 
works of the Athenians, in the 83d Olympiad, b£- 
ter a laboor of ten years ; same date m which 
HcsodeMa vead th^eecmd part of bishutorv, tb« 
first r^fokr prese compoMtion that had been heard 
at Athens. 

AboQt twelve'years leterwas executed the Miner- 
va, of inferior dimensions, being only fortyfeet in al- 
titude, but equal, if not superior, in beauty of work- 
manship and richness of material, the nude being 
of ivory, the ornaments of gold. A Sowing tunic 
added grace -to the erect attitude of the goddess ; 
ia one hand was a spear, opon the head a casque.; 
on the gnrand a bocklar, exquisitely carved, the 
•Oficove representing the giants' war, the convex 
s confiict wi^ the Amazons, portraits of tha art- 
'in Md of hb pabmi bdi^ iattwhused among dn 
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Athenian combatants—one caoBe of the future mis^ 
fortunes wbicfa envy bnniglit upaa the aatbor. On 
ibe goldeD wbhAbI^ was also Bcnlptnred anoUifT 
iaToniite subject, the battle of the Ceataors, futi- 
sed by historians as a perfect gem of minute art. 

Such admiration attached to theBe two works, 
that they were regarded as " having added majee* 
ty to the received religion," and it was esteemed 
^ miafortone not to hare been able, once in a lottF 
time, to behold tliem. Yet judged acoonling.-*^ 
tbe true principles of genuine art, thein was oat » 
Jegitimate beauty. It does not exdle twipriwi 
$hen, to learn that Fhifjiaa himself diaiypMWadirf 
jtbe mixed eifect produced by such a i inlihwlilW 
of different suhstanoes, oor will it sffMsr preramp* 
tion here to coDdemn diese splendid representa- 
tions. It is not suffident that a work of art doe» 
pntdoce a powerfol imprewio&r-it is iadispeaaablo 
go its e^llence that tfae means employed be m 
Kcordaiicp with the pdndplea and the mode 
jmitatifm. Nqw, in wp compowtitm* jist detcri* 
bed, exposed as they were to tbe dim )ight of Hm 
andent temple, and from very magnitude imitittl^ 
fectly comprehended, the effects of rariwuly W 
fleeting sortaces, now gloom, now glowing fk ub- 
eerthly luatre, must bare been rendered doubly 
Imposing. Bnt this ioflnence, though well calcu- 
lated to increase superstitious devotion, w to iwf 
-press mysterious terror on tbe bewildelmd Mmmi 
-was meretricious, altogether diverse firoia tlMnv 
lemn repose, tbe simple majesty of fwm sod Qfe 
jiression, which constitute the true sublimity of 
4Calptural representation. 

Statuary, or the art of casting in bronze, as the 
4enB was used by the BBdents, Piiidiaa csified te 
t«tm«UedpeileGwn. Hie AmawRu the Bdjaam; 
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&t I^emDos, and in the Acropolis, were coneidered 
■as Uie masterpiecee in thia department. The last, 
-called the MfaiBna PoHas, was of sach majestic 
',|mtpordmuv creet and helmet might be 

^Kened ahcwetfee faudenentB of the citadel at it 
^KHULli afWKatySve utiles, pointing home to the 
-Atbeaitti nmrioer, m be roonded the promontory 
'cf SBB i am. Of theae and otiier works, descriptions 
alfflie remain ; we are consequently indebted fw 
our positive knowledge of his style and principles 
to the marble scnlptores of Phidias, in which de- 
partment nnmenHw admirable performances of his 
band have also periebed; bnt we have here an ad- 
vantage in the posseAmmi of nndoubted originals 
■denied ia every other instance. 

Of ilie edK^ais of PbldiaB, the most esteetne^ 
■were Alcsmaies the Athenian, and AgonetHm of 
'I^UWH. Thev real merit, however, is matter of nn* 
certainty, since their works are reported to have 
'been retouched by their master, wfao-was likewise 
^ the halnt of inscribing his statues wiUi the names 
•vf his bvonrita pupils. Indeed, the sublime style 
^perfected by Phidias teemb almost to have expired 
^tb himself — not that the art declined, but a pre^ 
^^ction for snbjects of beauty, and the softer gr^ 
■ess, in preference to more heroic and masculinb 
-duracter, with the exception of the grand relievos 
on the temple of Olympia, may be traced even 
among bis immediate disciples. Among his con- 
temporaries, indeed, Polycletns, the second of the 
same, has been by some placed equal in grandeur 
of style, while by others M has beett described tb 
-nnequal, to the majesty of the great AAenkn. Vty 
'lydetns Umself appeNra to hum decaded the corf- 
■trsvafW* byshemng(frin&tli«86leotfoaofhUsQb- 
jMta, Uat Mb geoSm carried bin to the tanka^ 
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tathet of the beantifiil tbfln the grmt. > HuHMrt 
.celebrated petfonoAaces tra« tm a tatam of tw» 
youths, bom nude, the DisdniaaMW and At D»< 
npfatmu, so called frosi their aetion oS haaHimf 

.the head with a fillet, and beming a spear. 
latter formed the famous *' canoD" from whichfM 
from an unerring etandard, all Bneceeding artiBte, 
eTenLysippuSiborrowed their proportions. Among 
contemporaries, also, a most distinguished station 
must have been occupied by Ctesilaus, since he 
contested with Phidias and Folycletus the pul^ 
fniae of merit fwS'StatBe to b« dedi<«t«d u>Ae 
Aemple of ihe Epbeflkin Diaab To this artiat is 
«iTODeonsljr aambed one of the finest spedmens <^ 
art now in existence, miscalled, bnt best known 
as, the Dying Gladiator, and which, more than any 
other ancient example, discovers the most profound 
Jtnowledge of the internal structure of the human 
frame. 

From the banishment and death of Phidias, which 
occurred some time before his patron died of the 
-plagae, ia the last year of the eighty-sereut^ 
Olympiad, the history of art is carried forwaid 
.through a period, one of the most stormy and m- 
settled in the Grecian annals. He beheld the com- 
mencemeiit of the Peloponneaian war, an event, in- 
deed, Pericles is accused of having at least hasten^ 
ed, in order to screen his remaining friends from 
thoae accwadons of which the aonlptsr bad heas 
the gtultlesa victiia. Daring tiutty years of faeati]» 
xommotioas, the arts flourished with almost nnil 
pau%d vigour, except that, tovrards the doaa of the 
contest, sculpture, which bad naturally. particip»- 
. ted in the fortunes of Athens, suffered a deeduM qi 
this its cajBlal school. The spirit of the eg»gm^ 
rally, ^werer, united widi the aentimeot of bjw- 
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tility a more generous riFalry in excellence of every 
kinii. The graiid and beautiful in art continned to 
be followed and admired, while, amid the conten- 
tion of arms, eloquence began to attun ^at ner- 
jMoa elegance which yet renders attic oratary thft 
fiBflst model of deliberative procedure. Enn tto 
Irh irtendly interval which followed the wtabUBb* 
mant of the iron rale of Sparta — the rnin- of tbt 
milder and more splendid domimon of Athens—^ 
and, more ^sastrons Btili, the war kindled by tb« 
uubitionof Tbthes, with varioiu isolated stmg- 
vMng tnt til these leading events, appear to 
ism pnMet4 no nuterial degradation in that h&. 
Mte atjde, whose lofty character harmonized with 
Ifee strong excitement of contests for freedom or 
empire. 

- Of the artists who adorned this stirring era, the 
names of nearly fifty, with descriptions of certain 
of their works, have been handed down in the in- 
cidental notices of contemporary history, or in the 
tnore detailed occomts of Pansanias, Strabo, and 
&iKjr, NMnrdwwMMhoroftfaatbaaatiftdfl* 
boMiag a ditcBs, mA tneMOiing in bfa owK 
safaid Uie distance, of irti»A Kntiqoe et^iesmmdt^ 
MNnired for fine position, sweet vBiiety of coiM 
tDar, and unaffected expression. Patrocles exe^ 
eated in bronze the statues of tbirty>one command'^ 
ers at the battle of ^gospotamos. I^ochares^' 
Bryaxis, and Timothens, assisted in the erection 
of the tomb of Mansolns, where Scopae, superior 
to all others mentioned, presided. Tbns his age 
la-^sed about the lOSd Olymjiiad, or STO b. 6. 
VvtbsduMl of this emuKnt artim ia ascribed th» 
^Wriejr Vans, w Dkwe, now in the J^idi 
lfdM«n>, M abo the gnmp of ttiobe at Florence/ 
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Gnaa, aoHaem, and tnitb, were the diaract^'iatuv 
«f hw style, which may be conEdda«d as bnmag 
the intermedin gndatiim between that of Fbi*- 
diaa and those of Praxitdee and Lyaippas ; W 

tween the two grand divisions of Greek Bcnlptucek 
the schools of grandeur and of beanty. 

In the era and labours of Phidias, we discovwr 
the utmost excellence to which Grecian ^nius 
attained in the arts. From an examination, tbeo^ 
of this excellence, we shall not only obtain a know- 
ledge of that style pronounced by the Greeks them- 
selves to betheirprondest achievement insculpture> 
but may also be able to elicit principles of the high- 
est general importance in the philosophy of imita- 
tive art. This enquiry likewise demands attention, 
were it merely on account of tlie singulaily fortu- 
nate circumstances under which it can be institu- 
ted. Respecting the most esteemed masterpieces 
of antiqmty, teasonable dottbta still exist how far 
OUjR^fineDtsanfiviiiedapimKediwigiiials. B«t 
in the marbles of the British Museum, the former 
ornaments of the Parthenon, we certainly behold 
the conceptiona, and, in some measure, the very 
practice of the great Athenian sculptor. Both sta- 
tues and relievos compose these precious remaiits, 
one of the noblest bequests of ancient to modern 
talent. The statues adorned the two tympana of 
the Parthenon, which was amphiprostylos or dooi 
ble-lronted, cmuistiiig, besides fin^maiita, of fbar« 
teen grotips* Or sermteen %iire^ of ibe natural 
proportions. The relieroa are of two kinds, one 
of which formed the inner frieze of the cella, and 
flat, represeniinG; the pi'ocession of the Panathe- 
nean festival ; the other, consisting of fifteen me- 
topes of the exterior peristyle, very bold, even to 
ntirt roundneea in some parts, the Babject, com- 
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-bats of the Centaurs with the followers of The- 
appropriate to a natioDal temple. 
In tbese sculptures, the technicality is «f m> 
«{[iial merit ; but in tlie design, the presence of the 
•ome mind is visible throogbout. In the statue^ 
and in the frieze, of which nearly two hundred £eet 
Sljll remain, the execution generally approachesso 
near the beauty and grandeur of the composition, 
that we seem to trace not only one intelligence, 
but one band : in the metopes, again, a baldness 
of rendering, utterly -inconsiatent with the fervid 
idea, is occasionally pareeirable. These cmtift- 
dictions would natar^tfariu £KnB, and can be ex* 
plained only by, the fast the maater-spirit orer* 
looking the whole trusted the expressing of hit 
conceptions to assistants of dissimilar capacity. Of 
tbe intellectual character, grandeur is the prevail- 
ing principle ; the grandeur of simplicity and na- 
ture, devoid of all parade or ostentation of art. Tha 
means are forgotten in their veiy excellence, and 
m the fullest accunplishment of the end. The an- 
j»aBt«ri|ice, mho, in '^eekiBg of Fiiidias, seem to 
Irtoarvitb tbepewtt of tboie idees amdEotedl^ 
the contemplation of his wwks, «ie fond of compa- 
ring their effects to those of tbe eloquence of their 
most accomplished orators. The comparison is hap- 
py. The sculpture of Phidias might well be assimi- 
lated to Demoathenian eloquence, in the truth and 
affecting interest of its imagery, and in its power 
of bearing tbe whole soul along in our engrossing 
feeling. But the sternness and the severity of the 
orator, tbe taking of the heart by forcet attach not 
to the artist : all is here sweet and gracions; we 
are willing c^ttirea to the witchery of art. It is 
this muoD ^ the .gnweftd and the plewng tritfa 
tif «BMgetk and tbe gnati whidi cwMtitntea ^sr 
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■snrpasang merit of ^ works we are eonsidenn^ 
Eixqaiaitu^ delkMe in tbs Bunativ io th^ graod^ 
■lim ait^ 19 btdd, vigflmaa, and flowing. Hieir 
-antber, .to ue the language of mtiqnity, united 
,tbB three characterisdcs troth, graudenr, and 
nunnte 'lefinetnent; exhibiting majesty, gravity, 
<hreadth, and m^nificenoe of composition, with a 
practice scmpnlona in detnl, and truth of indiyi- 
dnal represoitadon, yet . in the handling rapid, 
broad, luul firm. This faazmonions assemblage of 
qnati^e^ in themselvea. dissimilar, in. tb«r reenhs 
MKM^ girea to dw pndiictianB at Hm auMer 
wmmMt a giB«e, s ntatitf, TueaibB^ iDflaB d» 
epOMtaneona orodswiiigB of in^intion tbrn A$ 
laho^QB ofisprii^ of thoi^;fat and emmcB. . . 

The atteabre atndy of lite temaining labonrp 
Phidiaa, and, fiirtnnately for the arts of Britain, 
their final abidiog place is with ns, will supply a 
criterion by which to estimate the principlea of 
the beautiful in execution, and of the ideal in imi*- 
tative art, as exercised among the Greeks in the 
most splendid period of their refinement, and will 
prove guides by which we may emulate, perhaps 
equal, our masters. 

In all that merely meete the eye, the marbles 
of the Parthenon display the finest keeping, with 
the general nobleness of their intellectual charac- 
ter. But the execution is perfect, simply because 
tiie composition is so. It comes not forward as MB 
independent merit. Its exquisite mechanism op»> 
rates without obtruding. Unseen and nnfelt amid 
the intelligence it conveys, it is finally noticed u 
an harmonious element of a perfect whole, and 
only then calls forth an especial admiration. Th« 
finish is high, and even d^cate, because ths eo^ 
tosme beaa^ «ad ootptssxfm of the d^igu m 
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qaired to be rendered with correBpOD<£iig elegsnce 
and ease. The chiselliDg is at once detailed and vi. 
gorous, harmoniziDg with attitudes and expressiona 
fa\l of viracity, natnral grace, and d^ity. The 
touch is broad, the forma decided— the marki^ 
deep and firm, according with aad iaenemag As 
general grandeur concep^n. The stjrb at de- 
sign, indeed, is, in the strictest MceptatuHi, )eani> 
«d, the parts being pronounced wiA & deciiion mi 
truth unequalled, we are almost ladiaed t* my, m 
vny other remain of antiquity. 

The ideal of Phidias is derived entirely from 
Jiatare, as the true ideal of art must ever be. 
Much has been said respecting the import of this 
4erin among the anuents; and the words Uieir 
-Writfers have employed in speaking of this very 
anaster, have been construed into meanings not on- 
ly inconsistent with, but subversive of, the princi- 
ples of genuine excellence. If, by the divine ar- 
chetypes which he is reported to have followed, be 
implied, that he copied after ideas not existing in 
nature— living and tangible nature, the breathing 
works before «e attest, that whether ancienta or 
'modems, these critics speak with more ze&l tham 
^cnowledge. In the Elgin marbles, every concep- 
tjw deeply participates of human sentiment and ac- 
tion, so intimately does tbe representation belong 
to reality, that every form seems, by the touch of 
enchantment, to have become marble in the very 
energies of its natural life. This happy effect 
of truth, however, does not arise from the imitai^ 
4im' itf «DWDHR^ that is, of imperfee* types; sei^ 
■Ata ia aalwe the mty real ol^ect of art, .newatl 
tlfaMR^ mf wai&ma W.ftncy, oes isDttted ■» 
vording^to fioovtntioBal or imaginatiTO prin^kst 
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ifltenoe, refining, partut conceptioiu and. limited 
modes by the nuenring aiidcdlectedbal'aMaiek af 
ihe idiole. The true idod, then — tbe ideri of G*»> 
ciah scnlptore, as beheld in these ita snb^meat 
prodncttooe, ie bat the embodied nmoa <A what* 
ever of beauty and perfection still lingers amo^ 
the forms of iiatnre viewed uoiveTsally — free from 
individnaiity or accident. Truth is tbns tbe pm 
inaiy eonstitaent of tbe ideal. Beanty.isthe per* 
Act vpression of this truth, agreeaUr to the matfi 
nnblemished and purest models Trlseh graeral na# 
iMre pmeitts. ' la this nmoa of collective escel- 
le*e» asd ndrrkhnl verisimilitude, tbe mind ietis, 
odd >t MiGe neknowledges, a power of awakeidng 
and raflsdiiv its own truest, best eympa^iBa^ 
'XHnmjfainn^m are unfolded in their plireat elw- 
«mA8; and uie modes of accomplishing this luioB 
^sdnetly traceable by careful observation on the 
^yle of Ffaidiae. The forms are, in the first plac^ 
composed with the most correct, but unostentatious 
science; hence the freedom of thor movements, tbe 
fMM of ^McUtittidM, MMBung to possess ^aame 
wipabHitioi of inome itfa ty ge U on as the livii^ mo^ 
dds. Istbtenatonncdmiowledge, tDo,asacttially 
•displayed, there is a truly admirable simplicity: tmt 
-bonea and muscles are, indeed, pronounced with 
8 firmness rare in antique sculpture, whence chiet 
It arises tbe wonderful elasticity of tbe figmvs. 
'All this is unaccompanied with the sUgbtest eza^ 
{[eration ; the divisions being few, and masses large, 
the eye runs sweetly along tbe general forms, yeC 
4nds wherewithal to be deli^itfcdiii testing npM 
ttatnli. This dwence, or lanw Ais nuAtamsnfr 
•CBB, of aUp<Hnp of wt, AnnnoTOrteTriMle All 
■b-of serii^ttdof im*oi(hiBtii!itedB&«lt&; fiat 
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are united perfect symmetry, the most harmonious 
contours, grand composition, tbe most refined taste, 
and noble expression. This caos^ every figure to 
respire an lieroic and elevated cfaanLCter. Hence, 
we perceire, that to baae ideal nponimitatiTewt — 
to addTMB tiie inn^inatioii by mndenr irf deden 
and pofection of form, while he ^ipealed to ue 
judgment by fidelity of detail and corrwctness of 
Teeemblance — hare formed the objects of this great 
sculptor. The relations under which troth and 
imf^ation produce results at onofe ^nd and in- 
teretbng, he has carefully studied and saccessfdlly 
rendered. Hence, while the general composition 
breathes the loftiest spirit of ideal or possible excel- 
lence, the means by which the sentiment is render^ 
ed are rec^red from indindual nature, expressed 
aimply, and without artifice. In this happy and on-^ 
obtrusive nnion of nature and im^ination, in tbist 
continually remounting, without convention or os- 
tentation, to the eternal sources of naJur^ Qruth 
and beaa^, Phidias di^lays tiie real anhluoity of 
invalid ■UBde mcivmUed among the Bustere at 
tfaeaaiwiitMiDtU. 
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CHAPTER V- 



The progreBBive cbange in eenlptnre, frtnu 9 
style of severe and simple majesty, to one of monv 
studied elegance and softer character, already no- 
ticed as having commenced even in the lifetime of 
Phidias, received its full developement under those 
masters who adorned the beginning of the Mace- 
(kmiBD empire. Various political imd moral canaesr 
vithont decline of talent, migfat bare contributed to 
this change which is not even so great, while it 
corresponds with, the contemporary revolntioos 
which, from similar origin, took place in manners 
and literature, in the opinions and usages of t^e 
times. The annals of no nation, also, can boast a 
distinguished succession of names, eminent in the 
exercises of the very highest genius. Sublimity is, 
in its own nature, a more simple sentiment than 
beaaty, and the Bonrces whence it springs infinite- 
ly more limited. If, then, we find the trne ani>- 
hme in Gredan scnlptnre confined to almost tlte, 
age and the labour of one man, is this to be won- 
dered at, when ihe same is the case, not only in 
' 10 
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their poetry, an art far more Abandant in resonr- 
cea, but in the poetical literature of every people? 
The sculptors, then, wbo followed the era of Pe- 
riclcB to the death of Alexander, can be called in- 
feiior to Phidiaa, only in the same sense as the 
poets who succeeded will be termed inferior to 
Homer. In both instances, the change was but 
^ applicBtioa of piinciplea which in their es*. 
anice could not vary, me snEnects reqniringf a 
modification ef certain distingniBotng qualities. 

Bat an opinion opposite to this is more com- 
monly entertained, namely, that not till the im- 
provements of Praxiteles and Lysippus, was an- 
cient art perfectly free from the rude and harsh of 
that early taste. A glance, howevei, either to the 
Greek historians, or especially to the remainins^ 
labours of Phidias himself, is more than sufficient 
to show how utterly without foundation is tliis 
cenanre ; snd that no other man baa united in bis 
style more of the highest excellences. It is, in 
fact, tbia union which truly constitutes beauty 
in sculpture, whose sources of pleasing and of 
movinf^, being new, and derived only from the es- 
sential elements of design, form, and expression, 
admit of separation or imperfection with peculiar 
disadvantage. If we examine the Elgin Marbles 
in regard to those qualities considered as especial 
constituents of the beautifal, we shall find how 
slight indeed could be succeeding additions. 
More seductive grace, an air more elaborately re- 
fined, may have been given to the, female statues 
of Praxiteles ; but for that perfect beauty, which 
arises from including the essentials of excellence in 
the most liberal proportion, we search successiiilljr 
in the labonn of Phidias alone. , 
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• The views now taken (rf Gredsn ecnlpti^ itf 
which we have divided the subject into three 
schools, are thus proved to be correct. Two of 
these have already been examined ; the old school, 
which brought material art almost to perfection, 
retaining only a degree of constraint, but wanting 
the oxpresaion of mind; the Phidian, or aublime 
school, in which the genins of art soared to iU 
loftiest height. The third is now to he conBiderad, 
which, from the prevailing character of ita pritii^ 
pal works, has been rightly termed the School (tf 
the Beautiful. 

The discussions which have been so wBrmly 
agitated regarding the true era of this school, seem 
entirely gratuitous. It is acknowledged, that the 
greatest masters of whom this latter age could 
boast, were Praxiteles and Lysippns, contempo- 
mies, and both highly esteemed by Alexander 
the Great. Coeval, then, with the commence- 
ment of the career, and during the brief empire, of 
fbla prince, is 1o be placed the brightest period in 
ttiia last display of the arts and genins of Greece. 
Many external circumstances concurred, with the 
encouragement given by Alexander himself, to 
render his reign propitious to reEnement, science, 
and letters ; while a reaction of opposite influences, 
on his death, closed with that event both the pro- 
gress of higher - improvement, and even the pros- 
pect of long retaining the knowledge possessed. 
In sculpture, particularly, a visible decay of talent, 
and a neglect of the exercise, soon after follow. 
Indeed, Pliny decidedly says, that art from thence- 
forth ceased, — deinde cessavit ars. This expressitHi 
must be imderstood in a limited sense c there is 
no doDbt, however, duet the caosea ded^e,? 
wlion conseqnences wealth, the cotnplexioii and 
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renewed enei^es of die HmeK, had retarded, were 
then recalled into more direct artivity. 

Pnuutelee, boraaboat the 104ith Oiympiad, or 
364 B. c, was a native of Magna Grecia, but of 
what town is uncertaiD. From precedbg remarks 
it will appear, that in praising him as an original 
tav«itor, — the discoverer of a new style, writers 
very geserally hare nuBtakea the influence exer- 
Gwed by his gwiiu upon the progrew and cha- 
racter seulptue. Finding; the hidieat anblimi- 
ty ia tb« more mascaliae graces of ww art already 
reached ; perceiving, also, that the taste of bis age 
tended thitherwards ; be resolved to woo excla- 
Bively the milder and gentler beauties of style. 
In this pnrsDit he attained eminent success. None 
ever more happily succeeded in oniting softness 
with iiwce, — elegance and refiaemeut with sim- 
^idty aftd pofUjri hm gracs naver degenenriaa 
jato-ue s&cted, nor bia deliea^ into ttie artifi* 
saai. .Hs caof^ tlis iMi^itfiil neduim betwew 
die eiaa majesty which awes, and the beanty 
wfaich merely seduces,— between the external al- 
lurements of form, and the colder, but Itri^tier, 
charm of intellectuality. Over bis compositions 
he has thrown an expreesion spiritual at once and 
eeneual ; a voluptuousness and modesty which 
touch (he most iuseasible, yet stfu'tle not the sioit 

"anJwBite iriudknaw 0f diii MMtcr, «thw 
ii 9rif^m3» at m ««pe4it«Hn,-- 4be Fobd^— the 
nMnpiftB Cu^id, in the Mu«enm of the c^it<Jyw 
tbe Ap^lioo wi^ a Liau'd, one of the most bean- 
.ti£al, as wtdl as difficult, specimeas of antiquity, 
alwundiBrtly jiutify this diancter. Of the vork« 



«lipti»ve wmeAf pva^etl, tbs imde ud doped* 
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each h Btatiflard which future invention Aved 
scarcely to alter. Indeed, he appears to hafe bMD 
the first, perhaps the sole master, who attained tfae 
true ideal on this subject, in the perfect union of 
yielding feminine grace with the dignity of intellect- 
nal expression. The Venus of Gnidoa, in her re- 
presentative the Medicean, still " enchants the 
'world," 

—and fills 
The air aTound with beauty : we inhale 
The ambntBial aspect, which, beheld, instila 
Part of its immoriaJiiy ; ihe veil 
Of Heaven is half withdrawn j wlih^n the pale 
We stand, and in that foim and face behold 
What mind can make when nature's self would fail. 

' LysippuB of Sicyon the younger, contempo- 
rary and rival of the preceding, appears to hirre 

"Wroogfat only in metal.' A<CGoidiiq^y,'i]i con- 

'paring liim iridi HinHas, Arbtotle en^loya dlB- 
tmctive terms, iriAek both point oat tUfl faet/ md 
wonld alone sftttle the needless dispute, whether 
the latter wrought in marble. Of the 610 works, 

■an incredible number, ascribed to Lyaippus, not 
one survives ; for the Venetian horses originally 
brought from Chios, by Theodosius the young;er, to 
Constantinople, and thence removed to St Mark's 
ID 1204, are unworthy of the artist's reputation. 
The bust at Pbitid requires ake to be antbesAi- 

'Ortedr 'tbongfa of anperiM: merit. B«rain Iwr- 

<est vnOa of life, Lysippos was, in a great mtia- 
enre, self-taught, and commenced his studies 

■where the art itself had begun, — with nature. 
Though a perfect master of beauty, his style ap- 
pears to have been dtatingnished by a more mae- 
cidiae ' td)ta«cter than tiiat irf the «ga. <. He mm 
Mnilotts of revinsg the grave and Benre gnn- 
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Aem of the preceding school. This piedllectlon 
Ilia eubjects and materials would clierisli, if not 
produce. Colossal and equestrian statues of war- 
riors ID br»nze, demanded a forceful and vigo- 
T«ii8 eoraposiuon, with sober and dignified expres- 
•uHi. The Tarentine Jupiter, sixty feet high, was 

-Jm iMgoittide equal to ahy undertaking ia the an- 
«KBt world ; sad twenty-one equestrian statues of 
JUt«Md*r'-B body-guard, who fell at the Grani- 
c«B, would altme have sufficed for the labour of 
years to an ordinary artist. But not only in great 
works WBS LysippQS famous ; many of the most 
beaatiful and delicate description are recorded. 
His fioisfaiug was exquisite, his imitation of nature 
faitiiftil " as truth itself," and he especially ejuxl- 
led in the knowledge of symmetry. He was » 
great a fevowite with Alextmder, that to bim 
«lflae mnoiwniim of casting the prince's statne wm 

- ^ mt e ij md it amy eerre to prore how jn^jy 
thh adarintioB of bis ^wa age wm deaerre^ that 
centuries aftw, even the monster Tibmiu tr— ■ 
bled io his peiaae at an insurrection of tbe&owai 
people, occasioned by the i-emoval from ma (tf the 
public baths of a figure by Lysippus. 

During at least forty yeai-s from the death of 
Alexander, the scliool founded and presided in by 
them two Biaetav would pces^ve uodimiiuabed 

Jtfat.kcMtf «f the art. Tbg ktttr ma atill wUre 
■—rii liwrihof tli»MMBifaBiMH»ito»»Aftla>t 

. fmr of the 114tii Olyapiad, or jt24 x. c, } wLOe 
Praxiteles survived to tbe 123d Olympiad. If, 
4^ain, we cmsider tbe pt^ila immediately den- 
ring t^eir H^nce from these great men, tbe pe- 
xm4 taay be estnided daring which iGneflce oonld 



^■liM fMrivaoA sodjpion pot mwardqr ^ 
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in otber respects, never had she exhibited a more 
nnmerbuB or a more imporai^ aBMmblage of inft^ 
iectnal worthies. Sorely, then, the death of-B 
'despot coald not have wrought so fatal and so int- 
mediate a decline in the means and faculties of 
human geuius. No I But the consequences of that 
event destroyed an artificial system, and dried up 
&etitiou8 streams of prosperity, which for a time 
'bad supplied or concealed the absence of those 
healthfn) and constitutional currents, whence was 
circulated, throughout the whole of Greece, the 
very life-blood of her glory and her greatness. Had 
liberal institutions been then restored ; had the 
moral vigour of her better days reappeared, even 
amid wars an<i revolutions — in such struggles they 
had been reared— her genius and taste, her letters 
and arts, would have survived. These were iw 
nflte in constitution of her free states. Tfcs 
kst, in patlicnlar, formed at once a means and 
end in her popular governments. Springing up sa 
' ornamental blossom amid the sterner and the no- 
bier fruits of liberty, they withered as independ- 
ence decayed. 

We would not be understood as here maintain- 
ing a respectable and amiable, but unfounded theo- 
ry, that the fine arts have never flourished except 
nnder popular governments, nor that they ceased 
with such forms in Greece. In this, more than in 
any walk of genius, is tbe active encouragement 
the supreme power indispensable to excelleiRie. 
But never can the arts of taste flourish in troa 
grandeur, where patriotism and popular feeling are 
not the paramount, or at least the apparently para- 
mount, principles of the times, and soiuve of ibeir 
meaHar cnltiTstien. Hie arts tbewnliei oM 
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^pnclcemng iiMpiratioD from a national se&tiiDeiit of 
•kAerest and of conntiy. Pisistratas and PericleB, 
Jtn have Been, while nders of Athene, were but 
superintendents of the arts, in their application to 
public parposeB, in uoison with public will, and in 
obedience to public approval. Even Phidias pre- 
pared' with trembling anxiety to receive the award 
'«f<merit from the voiee ^ bis fellew-dtiieBfl ; and 
«aly- OB nq^ontioa ibef were to ondMigD 
4lw ffi^eal a close inspection before being placed 
in their destined situation, can we account for the 
exquisite finish of the Elgin Msrhlee, even in parts 
not exposed to the effects of chmate. Only when 
the purity of this source of honour was contami- 
nated, did art fall, never to rise ^;ain. Not till 
every institution belonging to the republican ages 
oi Greece ; not till every sentiment of a generous 
Und bad been tramj^ed upon ; not till the Olyin- 
■jae gmea cewed,— -till the phyaicBl education and 
amtial^ exercises of the yontb were neglected,'— 
till the arts, separated from national polity, berame 
dependent on the caprice of Individuals, — till there 
was no longer public spirit nor patriotic feeling ; not 
till all that creates and endears the name of conn- 
try had sunk beneath a foreign yoke or domestic 
thraldom, did Greece cease to produce artists, 
-' Again, the period of this decline extends throngb 
Bmdf two fauidred year^ from tbe disBoonber* 
Dent of tbc Mtcedrnmn mtfiKy to tbe fiul re- 
duction <^ Greece into a Ronmn province. Tfaia 
space of time, in regard to the eras of Scnlptim, 
has been variously and too minutely divided. Ead 
favourable turn of circumstances enabling the. tut 
to recover a little, has been exalted into an eoM^ 
.iato.tiKfle>det^s it needs not .ts. eitter. From 
tlu death of Enxildn, or It lewt in tbe fldwd af 
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las own and the pupils of Lyaipptu, As C«[Ai8S0- 
4irtiis, son of the toroier, TatmBCBs, EuboliK, Fwn- 
^Ulu, Poljreutns, Agasias, and others, it does not 
lypMff riut origraal wotia of magiubid« or besut^ 
-TCB pw dn cwi. After this the laboara of amiM!S 
•HOI ft» Inra htm coafised to (xfiee of the iraiias 
mt the iddcr nrnten, tad cliieSf to making npetw- 
liau in narbie of the aadent broazea. To tlm 
tisd WoBg muiy of the mtiqne laarbles Mir 
—jMBg. Pliny, indeed, thimgfa not with ottuC 
eamctMBB, conBiders that Scnlptnre la^ do rw— I 
during mc hnndred and twenty years, from the 
laOth to the 150lii Olympiad. The Acbseaa 
In^ne, and ihe expiring efitsts of Greece uo- 
4v «ke lait «f hir Wom, Aratos and Phil(^»- 
mm, imfkai • dame af yigonr into her inteilect- 
■al ezertiow. Of dwae warriors, contesaporafy 
atatoes are noticed by Paosaniaa ; aad t^e lalMr 
Ss reported to have excelled in painting. Bat 4e 
^tolian war broke for erer the des of coantry, mi 
xhe Bscredoess <^ natiiHial ^ory. t&afiem wan 
therein first desecrated, — etataes and ^aimlkagB de- 
faced in Greece, and by the banda of Greek*. 
during the anae era, we direct ov attPtWP ba tkm 
aacenaon of Alexaa^ ia Egypt md A«% we 
find letters coltiTited in pttfensoe to«t;«r, wktM 
Scalptare ia pateoaiaed, aa at iJie coarta of tfaa Pto- 
j|»ie8 aad the Seleaeidn, tk& cakinticn cf a taaU 
fca t w aeu Grecian and bariMnan oaly hastened tte 
pi^freas of comiption. One bti^t interral yet 
a r aa e ia^e parent seats of refinement, upon the de- 
datatian, by the Romans, of freedom to tlie states 
of Gwece. Scnlptufe, far more than thirty yeara 
afappanaC liberty at leart, and of seal repose, ww 
— ii i ,ii iedwhhw n ai *ii M bk aicaw hr tha asasaasa, 
iariw, CMmMu, F»lj^ ^iiiiWiiiw^ ^ 
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iiteles, end others, possessing consideTsble merit, 
though far belovr the genins of ancient times. Thin 
was the struggling gleam of the expiring taper~ 
the fBrewell sweet of a sun about to set for ever. 
The independence of Greece endured only by suf- 
ferance; the Achsean let^e was dissolved, and 
Corinth and ita capitol levelled with the dust, to 
the Mrand of Roman trompets — the knell of free- 
dotti and of the arte In Crreece. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Thi Insterjr «f Seidptare in Italy dirides into 
two ^Haiiact, yet ommected, Bubjects of enqniry-j 
MBlH^dog two very disfliniilar dyn&stiea — ^tbe 
Etrcwcan and the Roman. Of tbe former tnte* 
resting people we know far too little commensti. 
rate wHb their power, and the infiuence which 
tbey appear to iiave exercised upon the spirit and 
pn^^resa of andent art. The Thyrreiicans, or 
Etnuwans, it is certain, possessed, at a very early 
period, the empire of almott ivli^ Itdiaa 
peninnda, and, te a rerf ooindenAle eztoi^ 
whaterer of r^nement existed in those prinritini 
times. Respecting the ori^n of the nation, how- 
ever, and the sources of this intelligence, authors 
disagree ; while the scanty annals that hare, reached 
US, through the medium of the Latins and Greeks, 
enemies or rivals, leave but too much scope for 
unsettled opinion. The various systems here may 
be arranged under two general heads : first, that 
tike Etraacans were of Ly((iaft extrndtiiiii, aa^ 
uarier tfmr Ei^t Thyrienuf, settled in Ittd^ «t w 
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era anterior to Authentic Iiistory ; or, secondly, 
that the early colonization of Etrui ia was owing 
to the wandering tribes from Greece, chiefly of the 
Pelasgic race, who settled at different times prior 
to the Trojan war. Neither of these opiniona, sin- 
gly, accords with contemporary, oor explains sub* 
sequent events ; combined, they account both for 
the skill sttaioed by the Etruscan.^ in the arts of 
taste and civil government, wliile (>reece was yet 
in a state of pastoral rudenes^i, tiiid also for 
subsequent interweaving into their history of Gre- 
cian fable find mythology. We enter not farther 
into this disquisition, interesting as it undoubtedly 
is. i'or our present purpose, it is sufficient to 
bear in mind, tlMit Scalptnre in Etrarut bad at- 
twed a eoei^ if not a frior* degtas of refine- 
ment as compared with Greece, asd that v^jud 
to preserving the unity of the subject lut alflM 
occasioned tlie precedence in time givea to tke 
arts of the latter. 

The remains of Etruscan Sculpture are not nn- 
merous, and of these the authenticity of some may 
justly be doubted. Taken in general, the works 
of Bational art consist of medals and coins; sta- 
tBM of brenie and muUe ; reJieroa ; ■eulptnrei 
gfimtt ; engraved bronzes; and paintings. 

The first class is the most nnmerons, and con- 
tains many beautiful, indeed, for those early agei^ 
wonderful specimeoa. These are all cast of a 
compound metal, being of two kinds, either my- 
thological or symbolical in their representations. 
Of the statues, it is difficult to say whether those 
in marble be early Greek or Etruscan : the smaller 
ones in bronse are more andientio, bdng bonse- 
boU dnaitMB, or BHralj omaneBtai of tboM ift 
A* MM «f iMuM, uomdy.om baa a w a p a d wm- 
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picioD of its tme age. One or two exhibit great 
beauty. Of the ancient relievos fouod in va- 
rious parts of Italy, several are admitted to be 
Keoaine Etruscan; and here there caa be little 
aesitautHi, as a raries of sepulchral monamenta, 
■arcopbag^ and'altars, might be anaDgod and com- 
pared tbrongbont the whole period ^ ItaliaD Ua- 
torjr. Gem engranng wai.bronght to great per- 
fectiw at an early penod both in Greece and luily. 
Of tbia minnte bnt cbanning art, probably the old- 
eat specimen now extant represents five of the se- 
ven chiefs who fought against Thebes. Of this the 
design is inartificial, and the workmanship rade ; 
other Etruscan gems, however, or scarah^ from 
their resemblance to the shape of a beetle, as the 
Tydeoa and Peleos, eijaal the most exquiute fot- 
fonnances in this branch. The most curious axid 
nnmerons remains belong to the class of engra- 
ved bronzes, or paters, small vessels used in sa- 
crificing, circular, and, in the single instance of 
the Etruscan, with a handle. On the bottom, in- 
side, which is perfectly flat, being merely a plate 
surrounded with a shallow brim, there is usual- 
ly engraved some mythological snbject, of sim- 
ple deaiga, expressed in feW) hold, ^m, and d««p 

la tlie style of these raniuns, three distinct 
ens of art among the Etmscans may be discerned. 
.The first, or ancient style, commences with the 
earliest notices of the people. It has been con- 
founded with the Egyptian and the Grecian ; but 
the aimilai-ity is not greater than characterises the 
infancy of invention among every people. And 
thongb, apart, it might be diflicnlt to discern 
thair national or ori^ial ekuaeste, amademd ia 
««nii«xiou with tU atyle of tile foUovi;^ ea, xImv 
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-•^dtinctire cbaracter becomea apparent, of an nn- 
lettered imaginBtion, essaying its feeble powers 
'by no systematic, no conventional representation, 
arisiDg, as in Egypt, front an impalse foreign to 
art ; while, from Greek sculpture of the same 
age, we clearly distinguish the rudiments of new 
modes, and certain specialties in the relations be- 

- tveea fancy and feeling with nature. The ri- 
gorous imagination, the bold forms, and general 
tendency to exaggeration, which may be traced 
eren in its infancy, display in its perfection, da- 
ring the second epoch, the peculiar characteristici 

- of Etruscan sculpture. In tlie works of this age, 
there is strength, and massivenesx, and power; 
but thf;y want delicacy of proportion, discrimina- 
tion of character, iind graceful simplicity. The 
third epoch embraces that period which beheld 
the gradual disappearance of the Tubowm as an 
ind^endent state from the face of Italy. Thflir 
political empire was ingulfed in tlie extendii^ 
dominion of Rome: tbe discriminative character 
of their genius merged in the arts of the colonial 
Greeks ; when, as we have already seen, the 
schools of Khegium and Crotona sent forth mas- 
ters equal, if not superior, to those of Greece. 

These eras, in date and duration, iieHily coin- 
cide with BS many revolutions in the political his- 
tory of nation. Their greatest extent of terri- 
tmy traa held bat for a abort tjne, b«ng qoicl^ 
rednced on the south by eettlements of the Dorian 
colonies, and on the north by the Gauls and Li- 
gurians. It was only during their diminished, but 
secure and admirably constituted empire in Ktru> 
.ria Proper, that their national arts flonriebed, and 
tbrar aatiaiiBl style VBB formed. Eeab of twehv 
«UMdf bpt eepanldy -iadepeadcBt o^tibr, Asa 

H 
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became & echool of art, the friendly riral of hat 
compeers — each exciting^ the industry, and direct^ 
ing the advance, of the other — each the AthenA 
of ancient Italy. Inflamed by the bmtal spirit of 
mere conqnest, the Romans broke in upon tbia 
tranquillity ; and though, at first, science proved 
more than a match far force, Etrnria, with ha 
free institotioos, her ele^ve magistmcyv her so> 
lemn inngaia, foil bsBeath tkeir riida despotisM.' ■ 
Thns ternmiated, 480 years from the twtldlag 
of Rome, the only native school of art in It^y ; 
and that here scalpture had been cultivated with 
no ordinary ardour, is attested by the fact of the 
Romans having carried off from Volsinam alon^ 
no fewer than two thousand stataea. Even for 
Bome time after the aul^agation of the Etmscan re- 
publics, sculptm-e was pracbeed ; bttt it «do» lost 
aHwHtiandtlmneter. Tfa* Robhi donwiea bm- 
fandng ikt eiteut of Italf, dio Tmom fwMWU i 
ami tbo Gmk colonist beouse sMra jta tbrbbI'; 
bat thtSi common masters fostered net tbe art* ie 
naliTe miaiBflnts — as moral causes in their eR^• 
pile : tbey possessed merely suffieient knowledge 
to value the fruits of genina as the harvest of con- 
quest. The same spirit actuated their subsequent 
conduct, when their victorious armies came in suc- 
cessive contact with the richer treasures of Sicily, 
«nd of (ireeoe herwif. Marcellus plnndend Sym- 
tme of her marble pt^nlation, as a pMof thMt Im 
bad aubdoed her living inhabitants ; md, fmm h 
still more sordid motive, in which ignorance and 
avarice are disgustingly blended, Mummius first 
began the work of devastation in Greece. A pio- 
tnre of BMnboB, whidi the CoriBthiana^ on so- 
«oiu(of it»Mper>«xedllaua,Wflra Bnxteitf tangni 
And tiw MldMR» who vne it «• » td^ k 
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nid first to have excited bia cupidity. From tte 
raat ram ofitfed, the Roman general concmrad 
the picture contained §^ld, wliicb he miglit peiv 
baps discover when more at leianre ; accordinglf 
be delivered it to a common messenger, with tbit 
sage menace, that he was to carry it safely to 
Rome» aoder pain <tf b«ng <M^ed to pnot OM 
4|HUfgw41 Smeh w the wtm-tfmmy m ftkt 
MBMe^^Mleiii kMpbg i>Mi tbe watimml arta^ 
mStamiif di —cte Ha ed by TibiiBa^ utet ht 

" la paltry temple stood tht wooden god." 

Or by the opposition of Cnto to tht istrodadiaa 
of Greek statuary, on the pla% that ita dMm 
frams would expose to rididile tbo rods faabiww 
ing of the Roman deities. 

During the latter periiMl of tiM — ■■■w—lll^ 
attemptH were ancceNlnhr made by Sylia, P qh^ 
pey, and Cssar, to donOl^iMe tbe Mta In ttmmt 
Their efibrts, however, reached no feither than cob 
Iccting in that capital the sculptora of Greece^ 
thm doably nnfortanate, as the place wbmee wttV 
torn the plundered ornaments of temples and pa- 
laces, and as the norae of that science which, in 
busts and statues, was to immortaliKe the linea- 
ments of her enslavers. The patFoaage aS A«ga»> 
tas, wbo could wield for his fjofomnkm eMffiM 
of the whole enlightened worid» aiMnMOrptMvA 
bigbly advantageous to art, wbidi be «TOc»ed t$ 
cultivate ti-om patriotic and iBtellectad, bat realty 
from those still stronger political notives. fiat 
«f all the scalptors i^' the At^oalaa ace whose 
Bomes ban nadied us, every om -i* Greek, and 
cUidT AibMiMi. j^MtelM) AnwOMi) S^rin% 
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indeed, were revived ; but the creative spirit which 
iafuses life and soui into their productions, which 
Btampa them with originality and thought, could 
not be recalled. The character of design and of 
execution ia evidently the same as that by which 
the last era of sculpture in (ireece is distinguish- 
ed, or rather it is superior ; for settled government, 
am^»re?inxAf oad «nlam lionoin', not oDl^ drew 
to Rome tmry mm of tal«i^ but also awakeind 
new powers. Bntm the finest there is 

no evidence of new energies, added by the union 
of two separate modifications of talent ; nor in the 
inferior, any exhibition of the more original, though 
it might be ruder, efforts of an aspiring and dis- 
tinct national taste. Either or both of these effects 
would have been apparent, had there been native, 
prior to this importation of Greek, artists. On the 
contiwy, eveiy in the actdptare of ihra era 
discovers a. descent from a state of b^er eze^ 
lence ; every tondi exhibits ratlier i^at bta ^yeea, 
than presages the eminence for which we are to 
draw upon futurity. From Augustus to Trajan, du- 
ripg a period of 140 years, the principles and prac- 
tice of the Greeks continued to be observed, with 
such difference only as political causes can easily 
reconcile, but with a progressive decay. The most 
bvonrable periods during this space were the reigns 
of Vespasian, Titos, and Tnijan ; for tba reign of 
Ken^ whose taue» Hka bis raoral^ me eonupt, 
wbi<^ Pliny bas assnmed as an epodi in tlK'I»>- 
man school, was propitious to practice, not to ira> 
provement. 

With the reign of Hadrian, in the seventeenth 
year of the second century, is introduced a new 
mfi» ef sealMwie, wbidi msf imperly he teiWed 
Room. Hwe th« ifietiDgvaeUag dai»et«riBtie 
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IS extreme iDinuteness of finish, indicatmi^ the U* 
bour more of the hand than the luiud. The chisel, 
ibe file, tlie drill, have been plied with ceaseless 
care, and great mechanical dexterity. Over the 
«h»]e genuu and spirit of the art, is now diffiwrf 
an air of studied and evea affected raftuM—^ 
which smooths away erery characteristic and b»- 
tur«l expression. For the sublime is snbstitated 
the difficult, tlie florid for the elegant ; and ia 
every remftinin^ speeimen, we can readily delect 
the taste which prewred a poetaster to Hona^ 
or the labourad in— h i— of tae wp h i at i ta iIm 
gorouB and nwnlf alt qa caee cf DtmMAmm mi 
Cicero. 

The reig^ of the Antonines forms the last lucid 
interval in the arts of the ancient wotM. Tbe 
decline of sculpture from thence to the reign flf 
Constaotine would be almost increitibly 
were we not enabled to trace its pro^;reffl in tfai 
monuments tiiat yet remain. Beyond ConstwtiBi 
it would not be difficult, but it would be iweleBt) 
to carry our enquiries. When an imperial master 
of the world is found pilfering, from the monu- 
meot of a virtuons predecessor, a few ornaments to 
det^ the record of his own triumphs, end which 
tbe whole ingenuity of tbe Roman world coold 
Bot ea{^y, tbe auiak of ancient taMe may bs 
atoaed. 

Sedptwe, it «iuM ifftm m A nsmric fa 
trMBrf«H<foB«rte ww siiww iMl l i t a te d inHow* 

se a native acqwrement, as an inCegnd elemetrt 
in national history. As political caases, too, tbe 
arts scarcely operated, except mer^ in oeuMxioa 
with pabiie sMMnuaents, whkJi were treated tnva 
m wmmm ml \wiam* ikm of wtiMwin «ben 
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moral dignity to the artist, and where the modes 
long formed were ailopied with no chancre, save 
that arising from defaying capabilities. Of all the 
nations, indeed, who have held snpremacy upon 
tbe earth, the Romana show the poorest chums to 
originalily ; and have least impreeaed the fntnra 
fbrtnnes of the haman mind by any bold peculifr> 
rittea or sncceaafal darings of their own geniust 
In letters and in the arts, they have bequeathed to 
posterity only modifications of the exquisite invent 
tiona of Greece. In letters, indeed, they have 
improved upon their borrowings, because in some 
instances they have imparted the stamp of nation- 
ality ; — not so in the fine arts. Yet even in the 
tiamet, the improvement extends only to the nHn> 
ner; the msterial remaiaa wHh little alter^oa, 
and no addition. Tbe chBracter of Romsn ttf ent-* 
manly and persevering, though not inventive— 
seemed well adapted to succeed in sculpture, !»■ 
borious in its practice, in its principles grave and 
simple. Three causes chiefly opposed thia succeas. 
The Romana regarded tlie art as the peculiar emi- 
nence of a conquered people. Hence they che- 
riahed no genuine enthnaiasm for its excellences, 
and no real respect fDF its p«1«fl0orB— among tbem 
the iailen Grewra or mannmit1;ed slsres. Second- 
ly, Their national manners were inclined, 'while 
their spirit bunied in its beat enei^es, more to 
action and business than to elegant accomplish- 
ment. As a more particular obstacle, growini; out 
of this general cause, tbe desire constantly affect- 
ed of being represented in armour, most material- 
ly operated against the improvement of sculpture ; 
and by shutting up the warm and breathing forms 
of natipe, gave at once origin and iart^mef to 
the evib oF haralinwa and iitc<HTectaeiB, in tbe 
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Mriy school, and in the latter, to finical and in- 
^ective laboriousoese. Thirdly, The superlative 
beauty of tbe finest labours of Greece, scattered 
irith amazing profusion tliroughout Italy, rendered 
their possesaora indifferent to contemporary and so 
eonspicuouBly inferior works. 

To this last circumstance, however, is princi> 
f»3if to be ascribed the only excellence to whidt 
RoiBMa Boalpttire can justly lay claim, as it pro- 
ved nMualy instrBBieatal in directing att^tion to 
that particular department. The busts of the So- 
man school] from Julius to Gallienus, embracing a 
period of three centuries, exhibit a aeries invalua- 
ble in the history of art, and in some instances 
capable of being compared with the best of simi- 
lar works of the first ages, without suffering by 
the contrast. These do not, indeed, equal in be- 
xoic clnracter one or two remuns of Greece, bat 
tiiej exhibit a more pow«4nl Tq>reaentation erf 
iBdindatd mental resemblance. The soal of bia- 
toiy absolntely seems to inhabit and to breathe 
from the marble. Into every movement of tbe 
conntenance is infused an expression so speaking, 
BO characteristic, so full of individuality, that we 
seem to have set before ns the very actor in those 
deeds which have formed our most serious studies- 
Bat this high perfection applies only to the termi- 
natitm of ue commonweattb, or does not extend 
beytmd the reigu of AogBstna. As we advance, 
the impress of grandenr of thought, and energy 
of purpose, becomes obscured. This in part is uo 
doubt owing to the decline of power to represent ; 
but the decay of internal nobleness in the subject 
appears to have at least kept pace with tbe fall of 
mttaial art ; aad, ia the words of Fliny, wben 
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there vera no longer images of niad, the liaea- 
wents of form also d^^erated. 

From a careful examiBalioD of the imperial biist% 
•—for the jealous fetus of these tynutts soon forbaul* 
any others to be scnlptared — we derive our beM^ 
knowledge oF the Rotnaa school. The style at 
daugn during the first, or republican age, is dift^ 
tinguisbed by squareness and vigour in the fortaa 
' — decision of anangemeot — boldness and firmness 
in proDouQciag the parts, accompaiiied with truth 
and great force of general effect, but destitute of 
minnteuess and accuracy in die details. Tfie mas- 
tery of twicb, indeed, ia frequently so daring, as to 
be redeemed from the imputation of careless and 
nnfinisbed only by the vigorous meaning enxf 
stroke. We detect the greatest deficiency la thoat 
passing lines of thought and form, where little 
meets the outward seose, but in which the s<aence 
ud feelmg of v^ts are most surely displayed 
and moat severely tried ; the expression of the eyes 
is studied, and the eye-ball, with intent to produce 
an imposing look, is made larger than in nataret 
The hair, thou^ skilfully massed, and fine in dis* 
taot effect, is particularly heavy; iatleed, die ch«k 
atteriitic dofed is faanlueM— «a draeaoe «f tboM 
■Mat aad flBwiag Ihm vhicb bring tba eoalaar 
fWlyv bat gnctoaaly, sptm lAxt view. Te tte 
dose of the first century, bold and focile ezerai- 
tion, Koi force of efiect, continue to take plaoe of 
•imple and accurate design and natural ezpreeaicn 
—faults most ccaispicuous in the most prosperous 
time, the reigns of Titus and Trajan, from the 
art being exercised chiefly on architectural designs. 
In addition to the dry, the hard, and laboured, tb* 
w «f ifaioMi i* ftgjfcec diaiii jwrfiad by *h» y> 
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pfl of the eye having a deeply drilled orifice, sad 
by the separate parts of tne countcQance being 
marked with an affected and unnatural depth. The 
busts of Aurelius are the last good examplfM. Un- 
der Sererus appears a singular aflVct<alioii of mark- 
ing the forehead, and even the whole tounte nance, 
with furrows. Subsequently every reign displays 
more dedded retn^Bsioii} and the final diaap- 
I^^arance of every redeeming excellence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



With the dawn of libertyin the republican cities 
of Italy, we bail the reappearance of tlie arts. Be- 
fore the close of the thirteenth ceaturjT) Pisa, with 
tiie n^hbonring dries of Etruriii, the sndetit mmH 
of el^iuice> has alreadjr made proeresa in lietAp- 
tare. The founder of this, the prtmitlTe Bcb<m 
of modem Europe, was NicoIoHsano. TbewotteB 
of this maater, and tJiose of his scholars, still re- 
maining in bis natire city, in Sienna, ArezKo, Pie- 
toia, Orvietto, and Lucca, induce a very high opi- 
nion indeed of the progress of the age. In the 
succeeding century, the art was carried by his 
grandson, Andrea, to Florence, the future bead and 
fountiunof art. Here, in 1350, waaestabtisbedlJie 
first academy of des^ ; and before the dbM Of 
the century, sculpture was firmly established; and 
iar from unskilfully practised, throughout a Gcrnsi^ 
derable portion of Italy. Nor was this the limit 
of the influence, though, as upon its centre, the eye 
of bistmy is fixed chiefly here. fVaternities of 
itinerant sculptoia carried their art over Germany, 
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Jfatteit eren in England the vorta of 
Mriy sdiool hsTB bees traced. In these coun- 
tries the nomeroiu Gothic edifices, with their 
Bcnlptnred ornaments, famished rich occasions for 
the exercise of the art ; but from this very circum- 
stance it ceased, in a certain dei^ree, to be regard- 
ed as independent of architecture. In Italy, pri- 
nte excellence was better preserred, and i^i easily 
tnced. But it was muon with the grand moral 
sad political prisciples of free eonetitutionB, that 
in Italy at once gave dignity to, and cherished 
the progress of, the arts. In the ancient world 
we bade a common farewell to freedom and to ge- 
nius, nay, virtue at the same time would have 
winged her flight, had she not found an aaylnm 
on earth in the bosom of Christianity. Upon the 
ages now passing in review, when Freedom agaia 
raw, we behold genius also revive, as if the 
sweeter sensibilitlea and the manlier virtues had 
together elumbered through the lon^ long nJght 
igftorance and of despo^V. ItisLtlnu>thst#pTiiu|^ 
Imatlung on bank and wild wood, unchains ^ 
fand and the blossom fix>m tfae tenderest flower^ 
to the hardy oak. 

In the progress of intelligence, the fifteenth cen* 
tury constitutes a splendid em. Advances were 
then accomplished in moral, intellectual, and poli- 
ticat knowledge, which form the groundwork of no 
IBCOndderable portion of modem science- In ihe 
Bite of elegance, especiallyin sculpture, the labours 
of this age will always hold distinguished rank. In 
the first year of the centmy, we find six great mas- 



brooza foldiiqr-dooni of the baptistry at Florence t 
iB^xv^kedii and GbSwrti, FIorennPM.; JseomB 
dcdh Qneitm of Sieima ; Niiwlo lAidiwni (rf' Aim- 
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zo; Francisco dlYaldambrino, and Simon dei Colle^ 
Tuscans. The compedtors each afterwardii becamq' 
the'beadof aflonriBhing sdiool. GhibeKi, ayirath^ 
of twenty-three, was the successfut candidate ; anct 
the work thus assigned to his superior merit, oc- 
cupied forty years of his future life, remaining 
still one of tlie proudest triumphs of modem ta- 
lent. The Bubjact.s are upon panels in rclievct 
representing liistoncal ])as&ag(?3 from the Old and 
New Testaments, and the same wliiuli were,af^«^ 
wards declared worthy the gales of Paradise! ', 
' Una era may be styled the comnionw^i{^ 
acalptore; no ungle master so far extjelunK^w 
eoinpeers as to impress upon the art ^^^p 
and bearing of one individual style. But amopg 
this crowd of illustrious contemporaries, l)ot)a- 
tello, burn in 1383, and aheudy an eminent. artia^ 
at the age of twenty, stands forth pre-eminenfly 
conspicuous by the m^;nitude and excellence of 
his own labours, as also by the number and mer 
rits of his pupils. His performances, in almost 
every variety of material, are scattered over all 
Italy J the best ai-e in Florence, but the equestrian 
statue of Erasmus, Duke of Xarni, in that city, 
merits attention as the first attempt of such mag- 
nitude in the revival of art. 

The numerous scholars of Donatello may be 
divided into two classes. The first comprehends 
those who, without producing much of tlieir own, 
have attained reputation as fellow- labourers iu the 
most considerable undertahinga of their master. 
.The l^^mate £sdples of Donatello, however, 
cpDsist of those who, without servilely following 
in the train of thnr instmctor, preserved, or even 
ia some respects improved, the science derived 
Avm. his precepts. These indvde most of t^. 
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Indlng masters of the latter part of the century, 
for in every town of importance he bad left worhs 
Bnd planted a school. After the demise of Glii- 
berti in 14i55, and of Donatello in li66, the art 
waB far from languishing in the hands of their suc- 
cessors, and especially under Andrea du Verrochio, 
towards the close of the century. In the academy 
ftmoded by the Medici, many of the most emioent 
men of thre next century are to be fonnd, as yet 
youthful though not undistinguished pupils. 

In renewing the ages which have been made to 
pass before us in their leading characters, the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, we perceive, may 
be termed the infancy of sculpture ; with the fif- 
teenth biggins its manhood, while in some respects 
fnll vigour was attained even at the close of this 
period. During the two precedhig^ centuries, we 
ftid Tiews freqnently derived from the antique, of 
«Mch nmny spedmens were bnmgbt directly from 
ibe East to Piaa. A character of tmth and aimW 
plicity, faithful imitation of nature, and just ex> 
pneesion, visibly begin from the time of NicolO) 
whose own style indeed is remarkable for sweet- 
ness and absence of all pretension. The efect ia 
never daringly ventured, but is sought to be dis- 
covered by patient reiteration of effort and perse- 
vering imitation. At first, therefore, no acknow- 
ledged principles of taste or of eompoahion ran be 
percflive<l ; a degree of reatraint and meagreneas 
conaequently long pervade the early labours of 
sculpture. But if in these the creative facultiee 
have seldom been conspicuously exerted ; if the 
fancy he rarely excited by novelty or variety of 
invention, ihs heart, even in the sculptnre of ttw 
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is often smbened to deep feel* 
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arising frotu a diligent imitation of natare. The 
art being chiefly dedicated to devotion, and to the 
memory of departed virtue, an air of dignified 
sinrcrity, a touching portrattare of the gender af- 
fection)3, difTiise over the mind of the spectator a 
melancholy, yet pleasing serenity, to be fell rather 
than described — which give back the imagea of 
par own sensibilitiea in all their simple, impre> 
lending reality. The sacceeding age assomes a 
style and character more elevated, without being 
less tone. The simplicity is refined — equally re- 
moved from afiectation as from poverty — the skill 
(if band great, the execution bold and felicitous ; 
yet still exercised as a means, never as an instru- 
ment to astonish or surprise. Nature is imitated 
futhfully, under the least remote appearances, and 
by the simplest expression — the manner never at' 
lures from the subject. The great proportion of 
the sculpture of this century being in bronze, may 
account for a style of execution in some respects 
harsh, with a degree of restraint, and occasionally 
defective in energy. As respects intellectual me- 
rits, the design is always chaste, often extreme- 
ly el^ant ; the composition judicious, seldom 
contrasted or grouped artificially. The expres- 
Mon is sweet and calmly dignified, for rarely is 
strongly marked passion attempted. No deci- 
ded lums at representation of abstract or ideal 
beauty can be observed ; the powers of fancy an 
never presumed upon — seldom roused by remote 
associations. But the mind of the artist, now no 
longer entirely engiossed in mechanical detiul, or 
confined by difliculties of mere representation, ex- 
patiates, selects, combines ; if the forms and con- 
ceptions are not invested with the aablimityof ideal 
eleyatH%.tbe .bflHitjAd laodeb (tf ivd aoMean 
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are imitated not wiBiicceBBfulIy. Were the extent 
and object of art confined to simple imitation, the 
aim of the sculptor would now nearly be attiuned. 
Yet, judging eren by the principles of the most 
refined criticism, one department, during the fif- 
teenth century, acquired a perfection which has 
not been smpassed, rarely equalled, in succeeding 
times. Donatello and Ghiberti, the former in 
high, the latter in low relief, hare left models 
vhich it does not easily i^pear possible to excel. 
The best of these are Donatello's, in the church 
of San Lioreozo, representing the most memorable 
eyents in the life of the Saviour ; and Ghiberti's, 
already noticed, on the gates of the baptistry at 
Florence. The subjects seem to have imparted to 
the genius of the sculptors a portion of their own 
sacred dignity, and calm and boly feeling. Inf. 
deed, to the injSoence of ra^iow impteemamaf we 
attribate, to a great degree,- the rnqmrnnaN of 
acolpture daring this ag^ Ae ^inttpd udeM** 
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telnmcna almdy «xhibited« to the perfecdan 'rf 

Sculpture there yet wasted greater ease luid gntM 
of ezecuti<ni, more perfect and elevated «tyw 
UOB, more refined selection of form and comiwei- 

tioD, — more, in short) of that heightening ohaiu 
which fancy lends to reality — of that which con- 
sUtaten the poetry, not the fiction, of art. The 
first blush of the times, too, at the commencement 
of the sixteeath centxiry, seemed to promise a most 
pn^ntiooB era for the iwcomplishment of these 
mnwrnBg improreroeBts. In Italy, yet the only- 
fixed and native seat of art, a spirit of refineuMnt 
and love of elegance, a high and general respect Svt 
art, pervaded all ranks. Universal activity, als^ 
and energy of character, growing out of the con- 
scious dignity of independence, animated the re- 
publican cities. Each vied with its neighbour in 
the eplendour of public buildings, and in miuufi- 
eence of patfonage. Horence, injeedC Stom Iter 
peculiar advantages and nqteruw opnlenGe* aaanfr 
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distanced nTalry ; bnt her schools were open to 
all, and her Medici, the most enlightened of pa- 
trons, were aa yet but merchants anil eimple citi- 
zens. In those states, too, where free and popn- 
lar goTemment was not established, kings and 
princes affected to love and encourage the arts. 
LiterBtnre, in most of the countries of Europe, 
bad spread it> around; the sncioot sHHlelB 
«f rioqnenoe were known, at least in tbdr pie- 
eeptB, to all who laboured in tlie fiddi.of genina ; 
and even in sctilpture, aome of 'diomost breathing 
fragments had been, or, in the course of the cen- 
tury, were restored to day. The stir of spirit 
had penetrated even the recesses of papal domina- 
tion and priestly ease. Means of empire were 
now to be essayed more congenial to the complez- 
ion'of the times, and to the minds of locn, than 
^HjnitMitwpapoTw, nnbftliowed in emty ehsrab, b«- 
0—1 1 tirtycriptural, or than — m«re anjwitHiiifci—tiU, 
1^Bn>wieMed by ministers of pe»e o ' * '<ieCT ih r arm, 
Rcnlie was to be ren<lered the home and habita- 
tion of art, as of relii5ion. She was to contain a 
temple vainly hoped to become the Zion of the 
Christian world. All these causes, favourable aa 
they were to general developement of talent, tend- 
ed with a pecuhar enei^y to the advancement of 
umlptiire, in whieli, with the excepti<Hi of poetry, 
^dw pattest pn^nv . bill' y«t bent 'Sccomirfished 
^riBW'Acrnntal af.inteUfgeBosk- llie path, too, 
'fwlacb had here been> pursaedt led directly to ex- 
cellence. Nothing was to be unlearned. The 
era bore a striking resemblance in its leading fea- 
tures to that of Pericles ; there was wanting only 
a Phidias to reaUze its eiuiectsncy ; and in Michael 
'xAa^lda^ the gantas .of Greece seneed to be ni)fH 
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For three-fourths of the sixteenth centhtj', ibn eH' 
traordinary man presided in the achook, and by hia 
style influenced much longer the principles of mo> 
deni art. To him, therefore, during the most hiib- 
liiat . period in amwla trfaieli wc an aoir foeUf' 
■Ddeavouring to trHe,ia the attention lAiefly difMBbt 
«d. Nor only in one ptnitt of view is feis gnditt* 
to be contemplated. He has extended l^e graep 
of a mighty though irregular spirit over our wbol* 
subject. Sculptor (yf the Moses, painter of thm 
l.ust Judgment, architect of the Cupola — we behold 
him in the greatest of the worka of art. It is this; 
more than say other circumatance, which has ia* 
Tested the character of hia genins with a species 
ef ftwful aopremacy not to be enquired into : diah 
oiDtnaticHi is lost in general admiratkn ; and to 
him who thns seems to bear away the paim of 
Bnivcraal talent, we are inclined to concede' tij* 
ImaBOBt nmk in each separate pursuit. His |)rp» 
dactifflM, thus dtHninating among the labomv W 
mBR) bewilder the judgment both by their real and 
their apparent magnitude. Thos some giant dif^ 
rising far above minor elevationsj while it serrei 
■3 a landmark to the traveller, misleads liia coa> 
captions of its own distance and immediate Eehb^ 
tions of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest 
method, to present such gtadoal vufolding ^ti thr 
Bobject as each braaeb separMely may serao. to re* 

r're, reserving a general view fm Mch plsce«i' 
II give the reader full command of the jomt 
faAowoM; bearings, and consequences of these 
dotmile. 

In MOlptnv, Ae worics of Michel A^^ela »m 
divided between Rome and Fknnpe. IrhMr UB 
net naneroufl, and few are even fisvbed. bmfv 
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Uence of slowly progTeasire labour, VnHed witll 

iadomitable activity and unwearied induatry-— &»• 
tidiousness of fancy, and exalted perceptiMiB of 
excellence, joined with a reckless daring in execn- 
tion, form eingular distinctions of intellectual tern* 
perament. Hence bare sprang the charactemtic 
beanUsA and the beietlHig enwa of his style m 

iM ffimiftm) md eiS^uaiA ttwdy of Ac 
MUisae lod gmceM in mitmt, but Mill mora of 
thosA^ ^nsHtieswfaidbi ' arise from ^e pecalinitiei 
of an indtvidnal and erratic, thongh rich and pow- 
erfalj imdginstion. Rarely do his statues exhibit 
that Rimplidty and repose eBsential to beaaty in 
ail art— -grare, dignified, or even austere, and po» 
sessing meaas eoaparatively limited and nnimak 
fioroed and covMrained atthsdo) proportiaM w» 
iggmaadf -aeqiNMiHi trnM^mi^f^A MM|k> 
Uv4witd of namnal, «f »wparhqBMW 
dba—rgmtifW tbe idaal vl Mi eoniMMtiMh !■ 
I^MiBgi 'Visible foistesce to these ideas, his exe» 
cdtiDni n most wonderful. A force, a fire, an 
eBthiHiainTi, ekewhere onfelt, unknown, give M 
erary limb and lineament a vitality, a movement^ 
resembling more the auifden mandate of inspira- 
tion, than a laborious and retarded effort. The 
finkii^preiuons created by these works are thus 

r powaffal; bat they startle, lumriM) 

4to im lort^ deligbt, and actlify At 
wiaA.- An'wAmsKxi origituiti^ selely fai the in*' 
gfaaiinmr and m whidi the seawbilitieii «f tb* 
Mkrt' have little intemt, cnmot long r«tam ia 
pcnver ; the ordinary tone of feeling retoma, and 
aKidAK iiiiqtdM and m^rimg otmipontiim seeks 
SMr.MtaMaBdnmMK -■..■.-.h .-^w^wf t»^'iH 
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be conipai'eil with the jrreat stanilards of excellence 
and of truth in sculpture — nature, and the rematno 
of ancient art, lie will be found to have deviftteA 
widely from both, or rather, perhaps, he has ren- 
dered both subservient to his own particular views 
of each. He has created to himself modes of imi- 
tation, which should in themselves claim a para- 
mount importance, independent of all archetypes ; 
while these latter are connected with the originals 
of reality, only as an intermediate step to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, thoug'li 
^rgeouB and imposing art, his genius has swept 
a magic circle, within whose perilous bound no 
inferior spirit has dared with impunity to tread. 
Unfortunately, however, such was the fascinatioa 
produced in his own age, when the forcible and 
imaginative were admired above the simple and 
the true, that his works became a standard by" 
which the past ivas to be tried, and the future di- 
rected. As a necessai-y consequence, a prodigious 
and irreparable lapse was prepareii for the art. 
The imitation of a natural style will ever be pro- 
ductive of good ; it will ultimately lead to no imi- 
tation, by conducting to the primeval source. The 
Tery reverse is the effect of following a guide sncb as 
Buonarotti, who has departed from nature farter, 
we will venture to say, tlian any great name on re- 
cord, whether in literature or in art. Irregularities 
and imperfections in almost every other instance of 
lofty genius, are foi^otten amid the deep-thrilling 
pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natural expresBion ; 
but amid the awe-inspiring* the commanding, the 
overpowering representations of the Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creations are not 
of this world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond 
to the mysterious and uncontrollablemasterj' which 
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tl*]r «]»rt oTBr it. The caa§e and progceBs of thii 
^nvliction of natnre can also be traced. He badt 
fluriud the perplexities and constnunt under which 
his predecessors bad laboured, in their endearonn 
to onite the forms end expressions of living nature 
with images of ideal beauty, overlooking the pro- 
ductions of classic sculpture, ia which this xaaaa 
is BO happily sccomplished : becasw to Ini n|0- 
rous, rather than reBned perceptku, it* Mmplkatf 
appeared poverty, he fearlessly stnick Into * liM 
ef art, where ail was to be new — rebeiiient»WOtt- 

From the antique, besides simplicity, Mkhnt 
Angelo has deviated in another important, and, in- 
deed, vital respect ; a deviation, indeed, which 
changes completely the very aspect of art. Of the 
two elements of sculptural design — form and ea> 
y p sB i on— the ancients selected form as the prini^Htl 
id^tct of their representation : the modam bH yn* 
miced expression, to which he may he said alfooM 
lie Jbave sacrificed form ; or rather, he has so oov 
toned his figures, by the violence of their emotiooB) 
^t ai\ is expression, and that of the most v«h»- 
uent kind. Here, however, it may be asked, how 
far ims prescription the power to determine this 
matter? To this it majr be replied, that not only 
*he «86omti<Hi8 springing from the moat perfect 
ittihaaam works w«re opposed to this eMaif but 
■btt intend proprietiN of ^ trt fimmr th* 
MlKtimt of the Badents. In sculpture all is stai^ 
enduring, actucd ; movement alone is the only pall- 
ing object of imitation. Expression, therefore, M 
least strong and individual expression, as a primary 
vliUMtflnetic — ae destructive^f symmetry, and a» 
ilB^^K n cffinrt QagtMMfU, whn c<»Beet8d viA 
iW^itog MliiUlB, mem wot * UffiaMm hm»t 
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ty of lugher art. Iiuiee<l, passioo is inconsisteut 
with the beautiful in form, or the dignified in sen- 
timent. A sweetly pleasing, a gently agitating ex> 
dtement, or a nobly repressed feeHng, visible oitly 
ia the resolve of sonl, and mastering of aomnhM 
the trae and the tmly' proper expreseion ia.aciiji{»^- 
ture. Grief alone seems to be admissible is U» 
deepest pathos. 

Considered in connexion with the impetnoua 
Btyle. of his composition, nothing can be finer thaa 
the execution of Michael Angelo. It participates 
in, it harmonizes with, his ardent temperament of 
mind; rapid, impatient, fervid, it seems to ani" 
mate and create, rather than form, the breatbu^ 
conc^titms.- Bat taken alone^ it discovers many 
technical pecnliarilaea and impafections. From 
having sometimes merely sketched, or, at moatr 
modelled the subject in small, nay, in some in-, 
stances, with no other suggestion or guide, savft 
the accidental shape of the block, he struck into 
the marble. It was impossible, under these cir- 
cumstances, to avoid error. While the hand, the 
eye, the mind, were. thus in instant exertion; 
irhile propriety of expression and beauty of out- 
line, mecnamgJ detail, and general efi'ect, gran- 
deur of the whole, and propriety of parts, were 
at once to he studied, and tliat, too, where each 
stroke removes what never can be ag^ united-r— 
imperfection was almoBt a necessary consequence. 
Hence the want of proportion so conspicuous in 
many of his best works — in the Moses even; hence 
so few finished ; hence, too, his statues, like paint- 
ings, seldom present more than one point of view. 
As r^ards more individual details ; in the aalimt 
lin^ of the contoors, the drcles have zardy tbw 
jwVnlo^ utd tbemrbceawwit thejr jpropcv.joU 
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TUiss. • Partly to compensate tluB deficiency in the 
advancing curves, partly as a characteristic dis- 
tinction, Tvhich consists in strongly pronouncing 
the muscles, the retiring lines, or muscular de- 
pressions, are expressed in exagfjerated depth. 
Trnsting to meclianical dexterity, also, and to a. 
profound science, he was frequently reduced to 
work witbont model, or reference to the living 
fond. This prodnees a rigidity, a want of feel* 
ing, and a mannerism, in his best perfonnancetf 
even, the commencement of those conrentional 
isodes which finally superseded all diligent atudy 
«f nature, and led to the abandonment of every 
genuine grace of sculpture. 

Tile style and cliaracter of composition now 
described is evidently one of study and acquisi- 
tion ; we might therefore expect a gradation to be 
Otpaient in the works from whidi we have de< 
Baced our remsrits. Accordingly, the earlier per- 
jbnnaneea of the artist retain much of the simpli- 
city and truth of the fifteenth century, exhibiting, 
at the same time, much of the better part of the 
qnalities now described as the peculiar character- 
istics of the school. These we are inclined, upon 
the whole, to regard, if not the most splendid, as the 
iDOst correct examples of Michael Angelo's pow- 
ers. His later and more important labours pre- 
sent, ia their fall maturity, the peculiar modes of 
thought and execution which constitute the prin- 
ciples of this era. A regular gradation, however, 
is scarcely to be traced, since, in his very old age, 
he perceived and lamented the brilliant but fatal 
errors of his style ; and, in the few works then fi- 
iuehe<^ a degree of sobriety and chasteness is ob- 
iarrad; He saw and lamraited, too liU^ the fall 
pnpand fHT Mm^tqre. 
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Of ^ works of this master at Florence, fte 
Bacchus, notwithstanding the undignified expres- 
uon of inebriety, is the most correct in its forms, 
and the least mannered in composition. The tombs 
of the Mpdici sIioh- imicli of wbatevur is most 
splendid, anil what is most rypreliensible in the 
genius of their author. They mif^ht indeed ba 
^elected as special illustrations of the general 
▼lews juet given. Ever)' figure — there are six- 
bears the strong impress of a spirit delighting in 
the great and the wonderful — an imagination eager 
In the pursuit of untried modes of existence, and 
A cotuctousnesa of power to execute the most d^ 
ring conceptions. Intelligence in science, breadth 

Inncb, boldness of manner, fearlessne^ of difii- 
eolty, onitfl to give life and movement to attitudes 
the meat remote from such as nature would vohin^ 
tnilf assume, or graceM design select. Rome cqq> 
taiiis the moat peofect and die most wonderfnl (4 
Michael Allele's statues. The IHeti, or Vii^ and 
Pead Sanoqr, in St Peter's, finished in his twenty- 
fonrdk year, ia not only at the head of the first (U- 
rision of his works, hut, on the whole, is the least 
•xa^^erated, and the most natnral of all. The 
Moses, on the tomb of Julius II., amid the crea- 
tions of genius, rises a solitary and matchless mo- 
nmnent. Without model among the productiona 
of ait^quity, it has remmned inimitable and vb« 
Inihated in modem times. Neither in nature do 
Ve find its prototype : it is the extraordinary eon- 
eeption of an extraordinary mind. Thus isolated 
by its own peculiar sublimity of character, this sta- 
tue exhibits a striking resemblance of the imari- 
Siation whence it derived existence. We behold 
ft being who awea, who sabdoaa, yet who bils ts 
interest — for, irith such hunanity eBterlafaH 119 
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communion of feeling. Here the sublime is too 
exclusively Bouglit in the vehement and the mar- 
vellous ; every effort is forced, every trait exag- 
gerated, and the whole ahowa a daring; ori^ality 
vergiug on tJia eztramgsat and the false. TI10 
qolemn iDtyes^ — the i^piified repose — the com- 
manding fiunp1i(uty,admired in ancient acnlptare— 
those milder besutiea which sentiment alone can 
appreciate — those exalted and touchiiij? graces 
which arise from elef^nce or nobleness of form— 
from refined and subdued expression — from ele- 
Tflded yet genuine nature, in the Moses are look' 
ed for in vain, 

, Than Michael Angelo, no artist has ever ex* 
fitetf B*more exiensive influence, or more deep^ 
IjttnpraBsed his peculiar views, upon art. Indeed> 
eo much is this the case, that, during the six- 
teenth ceiltury, not a single sculptor ajtpnars who 
is not to be i-aiiktici nitbpr as a disciple or imitator. 
Even to this our own time, the influence in some 
respect continues. In sculpture more than in 
painting or afdutecture, though for the flnt he 
did less than for the second art, was faia'^eiiliia 
paramount. Of contemporaries, then, and success- 
ors, from his death in 1564, to the end of the 
century, the only distinction is between those 
who imitated and those who studied under this 
great leader. Among the most eminent of the 
former was Baccio Bandinelli, a rival, who con- 
tended with less generous weapons than those of 
talent: yet he must receive justice, — ts a sculp- 
tor he ts second obIv, aometimee Wrdty inferiMr, 
to BttoofOTOti. Baccn diMot^LapowntrnDOti- 
giiial artbt of eonndenble power. Andfe* Cev- 
tned founded sdiool of Lcretto, Tnatm^ 
BusUd^ an excellent ievaSet, man wmmieat MiU 
K 4 
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as tbe master of Leonardo da Vinci, carried the 
manner of thia school into France, dying at Paris 
in 1550. Giacomo Tatti, better known b» Sanso- 
vino, presided over the Venetian works of sculp- 
ture and a^iitecture with much reputation, ha- 
ving studied slon^ with Michael Angelo at Rom^' 
whence he fled in 1527, on the sack of that ca- 
pital by Boizrbon. He survived the great Floren- 
tine, and became founder of a numerous and re- 
spectable school, where Cattaneo and Vittoria 
supported the credit of their instructor : the latter 
perfected working in stucco. In Milan, Agostino 
Busti, and Guglielmo della Porta, were highly 
distinguished, especially the latter ; as were also, 
in Naples, Marliano Nola, and Garolamo St Croce. 
In these schools, however, we trace the most ra- 
pid decay of the art, in simplicity and correct de- 
sign, from the spleadoui of the courts demanding 
employment of tbe arts on objects of tempcmtry 
interest, when rapidity was p«fetTed to excellence 
of execution. 

Among tbe real dtacipleB of the FloFentine, the 
followii^; were tbe cmef: — Raphael di Moote 
Iiupo, B fftTOuiite pnpil, who assisted his master in 
the tomb of Julius, the greatest undertaking in mo- 
dem sculpture if completed ; Nicolo di Tribulo, an 
excellent founder, by whom are the bronze doors 
of the cathedral at Bologna ; Giovanni del Opera, 
whose name ia signi6cant of his industry ; Danti, 
the closest imitator of his instructor. Ammanati 
subsequently transferred his attention to arehitect- 
me. tiiovanni di Bolt^a, a Frenchman bylrirth, 
an Italian as a sculptor, was the most eminent of 
alt the scholars of Michael Angelo ; and, on the 
death of the latter, continued to be the leading 
master in Europe till the end of Uie century. 
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Beyond the confines of Italy, the ert had yet 
made few advaaces worthy of notice ; and what 
little had been accomplished was npon the princi- 
ples of the Tuscan school. Thus, at the close of 
the sixteenth century, the genius and principles of 
Michael Angelo extended their infiaence over the 
whole of Europe. I>uring the last thirty years 
of this era, however, the art had been on the de- 
cline. These principles could be maintained only 
by that genius by which they had been invented 
asd matured ; and by it alone coold the errors of 
tlie intern be consecrated or conceiled. 
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CHAPTER IX 



The seventeenth century thus rose with fetr 
favourable ptesages for sculptnre. Tlie Group of 
Hercules and the Centaur, set. up in Florence the 
last year of the former era, Bcrius 10 shoiv a con- 
fiidei-able falling off in the inteliccliiiil ([iialitiea, 
while it displays also many improvemenbi and fa- 
ciliHes introdticed into the technical priuciplea and 



last beauties to linger in the lapse of talent. Ex*- 
temal circumstances, also, both moral and poli- 
tical, had become less favourable. The states of 
Italy were either no longer alive to the same mo- 
tives which had induced a cultivation of sculp- 
ture, or, with the loss of liberty, had lost also the 
desiie of prosecuting the measures of public ag- 
grandizement. The ascendency of painting, like- 
wise, was hostile to the recovery of a manly and 
accurate style of design in the sister art ; while 
the spirit of philosophical enquiry, which cam* 
abroad in the seventeenth century, was inimicd 
t9 the fine arts generally. It mnat, however, bft 
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mlinawledged, that the great sources of decline 
originate<l in tlie state of the art itself. Indeed, 
when a Iiigli degree of excellence has been attained 
in any art, a rapi4 and sudden retrogression will 
always be fouod to indicate tlie operation of ex- 
temal influences; at the same time, such Mling off 
must always be preceded by, and is in part the re- 
sult of, internal corruption in the principles of 
composition or of criticisin. 

A crowd of undistinguished names followed the 
dissolution of the ^at Tuscan school. And when 
at length an artist of decided talent appeared, in- 
stead of retracing the steps of his predecessors, he 
struck into a new path, conducting still more 
prtHiely to error. Bernini, bom at Naples ia. 
1&98» Aoi^Ii i^nesBurably inferior to the m^bty 
master of we last century in majesty and energy 
of mind, possessed most of the requisites for be- 
coming one of the greatest of modern sculptors. 
Unfortunately, he neglected, or was ignorant of, 
the species of invention which belongs to an imi- 
tative art ; and choosing rather to be the founder 
of a sept, than rank among tbe fathers of regnlar 
art, he employed his endowments o^ily to throw 
» meeUicions splendour round the caprices of m 
Rally and affected manner. His powers of exectw 
taea were wo&derfnl, his fertility of fancy exube- 
rant, but they were under control neither of regu- 
lated judgment nor of manly taste. To Beraini, 
the conceptions of ancient simplicity seemed po- 
verty and meagreness. Tbe compositions of Mi- 
ehcel Ajigelo he deemed more forcible, but too 
severe in character. His aim consequently wasi 
to tmek a.tbu*d style, which sbonld possess dig- 
twetiva qaalitiea, displ^iBg greater saengtb and 
eOBTgy than, to Ihs taste, ^e. former preaentedi 
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while it surpassed the latter in suavity and ffrace^ 
In pursuit of tliese imaginaiy excellences, be de- 
viated, and by his talents or ])ati'<iiiago carried art 
along with biiti, still farther trom the simple, the 
teue, aDd-dieiiMaivL To produce s&et, by wtabi 
kret means of stardiag attitade, Trimninoiu dn* 
pery, forced expresraoD, betame the eele "object «f 
study — meaaB the most improper for sculpture. 
The works of Bernini are very numerous, for his 
opporttinities as master of the works to several 
successive Popes were extensive- AU are como 
posed in the same false and fiattering taste. 
' CoDtemponinee ware generally imitators. AU 
gard and I^sminiiigo, however, preserved tbs 
4l%nity of independent, and, in a certain degre%' 
Uerited tlie piaise of ori^nal minds. The fornmr 
has produced the largest, but not tlie best, relievo 
ef modem art ; the latter is most happy in tlie re- 
presentation of children, which, to use the words 
of Rubens, " Nature, rather than art, appears to 
have sculptured ; the marble seems softened into 
Kfe." . ■ ■ 

- To Bemini, who died in 1680, CmdlU Rihco' 
lu, a Milanese, succeeded in tlie duonn of sealp* 
tare dwii^ ibe lemainder of the serenteenth^ and 
ft coneidernUe pmiion of the early part oS the 
fligbteendi centnry. Following the same princi« 
p\m as his greater predecessor, but with talents 
much inferior, in the hands of Kusconi deterio* 
ration of taste became proportionably more rapid, 
while the influence of eicternal circumstances was 
also adrerse^ Italy was already filled with statues^ 
aai no uodwtBldBgB of magnitude presenting, the 
art >cOB tinned to languish during the greater part 
of the Int century,' storing both £r<UB d«£ect ai 
pnAcqilei aad porert^ of maaa< -.t 
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Dnring the time that has elapsed, Tninfialpine 
sculpture scarcely demanda our notice. In France, 
we firat discover the art Beparately and extensive- 
ly practised, for in other countries it was associa- 
ted with omameBtal ■rchit^ctore; The expediiiona 
«f Cbarlw VIIL sad the personal predilectionfi of 
Kmds, had intntdnced ameng t^eir subjects aooM 
Imawled^ of Italian relmenient ; and eo early ai 
tlie middle of the sixteenth century, French sculp* 
tors of considerable eminence appear. Jean Goa- 
pm completed the celebrated Fountain of the In- 
nocents in 1550. The works of a contemporaryj 
Jean Cousin, show some grace and delicacy, but 
want strength and conectneas. German Pilon 
wMMikloa wy .doa^jr to the stylo of the Tiu^ 
■n Buutan in MMtgetie dettilt bat is destitiite of 
nmplicity and natnnl expreseion. Jacqva D' Ao* 
gnuleme had merit, but not enouffb to warrant tho 
statement of native historians, that he defeated 
Michael Anftelo in a trial of skill. Towarda th« 
conclusion of thia century, Giovanni di Bologna 
filled the whole of France with the principlea of 
his foAner master ; and his own pupils continued 
to meintwn similnr, though inferior, practice to the 
■sMmi iWB.of xefinement in France — ^tfae reign of 
Ltma XIV. Of itm ecbool, two actists, Giru^on 
and Paget, clum to be the head. The former, 
though we cannot say with Voltaire, " il a 6gale 
tout ce que I'antiquit^ a de phis beau," has yet 
great merit. His manner of design, with a degree 
of hardneas, is yet noble, and though cold, ia 
more correct than that of his contemporaries, as 
appears from the tomb of Richelieu. Fuget, in 
every respect the opposite as to inteUectnal tempK^ 
aawnt,' ia tbs fitvotii i t e ef hii comxtryuMfl. Stmi p* 
iair, ArehUectB, et jftemtre, n ihmy, afiw dia hm 
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torian of Louis XIV., are fond of representing him, 
for the sake of comparison with Buonarroti, thougb 
what he pdnted, or what he built, does not ^pear, 
is yet not diasimilar in the fiery enei^;etic cbarao 
ter of his composition, and in hia baQdling, biU> 
and full of movement ; but bis expressien ia Btw ^ 
died, bis science inaccurate, his forms wanting in 
nobleness and grace. Sarasin was a most esteem- 
ed contemporary, and, in the Caryatides of the 
Lonvre, has equalled the best sculpture of France. 
To the schools of the two first mentioned, how- 
ercr, and especially of Puget, in style at least, 
are to be referred the succeeding artists of Franca, 
tB Lea Gros, Theodon, Le Peintre, Desjardins, 
Coysevaux Vaucleve, the two Coust^us, all floa- 
risbing at the close of the seventeenth, and during 
the early part of the eighteenth century. The last 
of this list ia Bouchardon, under Louis XV. ; for 
though bis unfortunate successor inclined to pa- 
tronise talent, the excesses of the KevoluUon pro- 
Ted not less injurious to living art, than destractiva 
cf ancient monuments. Among the latest works 
previous to this horrid outbreaking, was the^tatos 
ml Voltwre, by Pigal, now in the library of tbft 
Institute, and upon which following seiws 
epigram was composed : — 

Figal su nsturel lepreaente Voltaire . . 

Le tqudette k la fbis ofire llunume et I'auteur. 

li'teU qai le vait mm panue etnngdre 

Est effinyi de ta mugreui I 

' Bmiradez, the historian of Spanish art, ennmei 
ntea a splendid list of imtare senators from the 
commencement of the sixteeath century. This, 
however, ia scarcely consistent with the fact, thai 
mat till 166B, in conseqaeneeofaroyaledietjWM 
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this esteemed a libend profet^^ion, or admittei) tu 
any jiriTrleges as such. It is easy to perceive, 
int^eed, that national partiality, or tliat adveii- 
tauoiu mBgnitnde which ereiy aabject is apt to 
jnqnira is tbe estiuB^eii <rf tbe writn*, haa led, in 
■iln nrtaaee, to eoiaider as artutt, tlioae wbo have 
•wtth mamkabie success been employed in om»- 
Btenting the fine ecclesiastical edifices in Spain, 
beyMid which they aie little known. Berrnguetei, 
a pupil of Michael Angclo, appears tit have found- 
ed the first regular school, of which Paul de Ce»- 
pidea was the omanieot, as be is of the national 
scnlptiu%. 

Before the seventeenth century, Gemany makes 
no appearance in a general bisajty of Boalptnre ; 
-and even now she is more celefanMed for bv wii^^ 
9m on the philosophy, than for her artiste in tbe 
practice, of the art. Still the genius of tbe nation 
we should be inclined to estimate as highly fa^ 
vourable to its future advancement. In Vienna 
Rauchmiiller; in Silesia, Leigebe; at Berlin, Schlu- 
ter, Millich, Barthel, and others, liuve proved this 
estimate not unfounded. While our more iimne- 
diate contemporaries, Ohnmacht, Sonnenschein^ 
ibAii the two Shadofs, .espectally tbe younger, 
whose SpauBg Giii is one of tbe moat exquiHte 
vnitiitioiiB of simple natare wbicb modern art (W 
-show, do not discourage this hope ; if indeed art- 
ifitH be not carried away by tliat nnnatnral striving 
after marvellom effect, ^ich has wrought so 
much injury to common sense and right feeling in 
(ierman literature. 

On reviewing the history of modem sculpture 
during its rise and perfection, to tbe decline im^ 
netbxtely antecedent 4o the -piaBant century, wf 
«Bd that, &oi)i.tbe.eontneacemMn of tbe fiftewtb 
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century, when tlie art began to rank among na< 
tional causes of exertion and feeling, progress to- 
wards perfection, and in the moat direct path, 
was rapid. Hence it has been the singular dis- 
tinction of the BGolptim of this period, to have 
4^ models in tbeir own works, while their pre- 
Tious discoterieH enabled those who immediate^ 
Jy followed also to produce models. They have 
thus remained original in an age of originality. 
During the sixteenth century, causes naore re- 
motely connected with real patriotism — an os- 
tentatious tiesire of splendour, not an unaffected 
love of refinement — operated in the promotion of 
the arts ; and in Sculpture, in particular, the arti- 
ficial excitement imparted a portion of its spirit to 
its efifecta. From tne age of Michael Angelo in- 
clusive, we find that the desire of novelty, a con- 
tinued endeavour to extend the boundaries of art, 
hy the introduction of imaginary perfections in- 
4:onsiBtent with its real character and excellence, 
were the rocks on which was made fatal shipwreck 
oftmth,ofsimplicily,fiiidof benity. These inajj^ 
ned improvements wwe directed to the acqtueitMm 
of two grand objects. A style of composition was 
aimed at, more purely ideal, less connected with 
nature, than is to be found in the remains of the 
ancient, or in the works of tlie early modem mas- 
ters. Genius hovered on the very confines of cre- 
dibility and of the impossible, deriving the ele- 
ments of its creations from imaginings awful and 



and power, operwhelming — not awakenmg— to the 
human sympaihieB. As characteristica of tbu ima- 
gmatire atylei the proportitHH are enlaced, the ex* 
presMons forced, and action and energy are given, 
deatnu^ve of grace and reality. Art is raiwd <4 ' 




embodied in forms of gltram^ sublimity 
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regions where nature is Tuiknown, and where the 
very highest exertions of intellect and fancy could 
hardly sast^n interest. This was more especially 
the style of the Tuscan school, and it fell with ita 
great founder, who had placed the art on this dan- 
gerous height. But, in the second place, sculp- 
ture was sought to'be assimilated to painting, and 
merit was estimated by the extent to which imi- 
tation was carried — in difficulty and variety of 
effect, in complicated detail, in volume of dra- 
' PAry, and, latterly, even in facility of production. 
TIuB tasta first l)L'i,'!iii liucidedly in the school of 
B^nini, and exclusively chprished the powers of 
mechanical execution, in preference to the unob- 
trusive but essential beauties of purity and cor- 
rectness of design. Hence the rapid decline ; for 
statues soon became merely confused masses of 
drapery, witliout <lrawing, and without science. 
Stiil the chisel was wielded witli f^rpnt mechanical 
dexterity; but before llie middlo of the eighteenth 
century, every moral beauty, sentiment, truth, feel- 
ing bad disappeared froaa the labours of the Sculp- 
tor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Art has never been reformed, after a lapse 
from h%h emineDce, by mere imitation of exam- 
ples, how«ver excellent ; nor by only following 
rules for the correction of error. It is here as in 
morals, example succeeds where precept woald 
fail. Some mind of uncoiamon firmnesa and good 
SNise IB reqauwl* wlio^begiaablg widi BBtHT^briiiga 
to the work of reformation ori^nal powers aad a»> 
'vera ja^ment ; haey and feelmg, with correctness 
and cnltivated taste: one, in short, of those rare 
minds whose merits, great in themselves, become 
inoompwatdy greater viewed with the times in 
which they commenced their career; whose exer- 
tions, wonderful in their own accomplishineuts, are 
yet more admirable from the progress which there- 
by others have been enabled to effect. Suchageniua 
was that possessed by Canova, a name venerable 
alike for virtue and for talents. Bom, in 1757, in a 
distant and otherwise unknown hamlet, in the ter- 
ritory of Treviso — fallen npon evil days in bis art — 
of tM most obscnn p»«atage» destined to fill (be 
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faamble and laborious occupatiun of village stone- 
cutter — remote, in tbe first instauce, from every 
advice and aaaistance, he rose to be tlie companion 
of princes, tbe restorer of art, and the generous 
patron of merit friendless as his own. VVe knov 
not whether more to love or to admire Canova. In 
his fifteenth year, repairing to Venice, tbe cloisters 
of a convent supplied him, through tbe benevolence 
of the good faUiera, with a work-shop ; and only 
fifteen years afterwards, through astru^le of po- 
verty, yet redeemed by prudence and industry, 
«Dd 8weet«wd by indc^enclence, he erected in St 
Peter'§ the maoTunent of Ganganelli — the first 
fruits of a miaX, wbow sobriety of temperament, 
mors- valuable and more rare tb^ n jaete origiul iiH 
.fotttioa, here ezliibHad a coirectness which woold 
.awend, wiA a ngotB vrtiich would elevate, a fallen 
•ge. 

A series of more than two hundred composi- 
tions, of which this was the first, standing itself 
Tiiobly conspicuous, yet only a step from previous 
imbe^ty, presents too extensive a field for par- 
.ticnlar description, or minute examination. Tbe 
remembrance is yet fresh upon our memory when, 
arranged in a funereal hall, representations of tbeae 
worlds might well have been deemed the labonn 
of a generation ; and while now about to describe 
tlie originals, we bear in recollection, that to view 
tliese a considerable portion of Eiir()pe has been 
traversed. Thus numerous, and widiily extend- 
ing the inSuence of their style, these productions 
■oortidnly require earefol notice. Avoiding detula, 
llien, we ahall cUea ihem wider Heroic ml^acte — 
. Compotdtirai of sofiDM and grace — Mo a M MnnttI 
■aectims and Relievos. 

. Tbe npenodtr of Canova hu been questioned 
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in tlie first of tlieae departments only. He has 
hem admitted a master of the beautifid — hardlj 
of the grand. Or rather, perhaps, while his cluma 
have been universally recognised in representing 
the softer graces of lorelines^ his poirera in the 
sublimitieB of severe and mascsliae compositiett 
are less generally appreciated. Thb estimation is 
unjust, having been originated and maintained by 
causes entirely extrinsic to the g'eniits or labours 
of the artist. In not one, but many groups and 
single statues, he has attained some of tlie loftiest 
^ms of sculpture. In manly and vigorous beauty 
of form, the Perseus ; in forceful expression and 
perfection of science, the Pugilists — a w&rk, in its 
peculiar range, one of the most classical of moderm 
art; in harmonious and noble composition, ni^ 
ting nature and poetic feeling, the Theseus com- 
bating the Centaur ; in the terrible of sentiment 
and suffering, the Hercules ; — these, with the Ajax 
Hector, Paris, Palamedes, ail belonging to the grand 
style of art, may r halienge comparison with any 
"works of the modem chisel, in tfae beauties of sna- 
' tauied effect, learned design, boldness yet racqra- 
flite delicacy of execution ; while wt to tramber, the 
series here is unparalleled in the Usttny of any 
single mind. In the majestic or venenibleTealitisa 
of portraiture, again, there is Napoleon, Pitw VI. 
Washington, Ganganelli, Rezzonico. 

In the second department, the compositions of 
Canova have enriched modem art with the most 
glowing conceptions of elegance and grace ; ntbed, 
' and yet more refined, by oie expresrion of some 
' elevaUng or endearing senttment. Hrae, indeed, 
has been Plotted his pecoHiir and nnspprMidhaMe 
walk. Yet it may justly be donbted, whether he 
be not superior in former class, where his-me- 
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ril Las fiillierto been deiiieit or doubted. True, 
<)iie or two works in the seLond, as the Ventu 
j-ecumbeiit, the Nymph, and C>i|)id, are superior, 
S8 exampleB of beaaty sad grace> to any one of 
anBGnlme charscter winch m^ht be compared 
widt them ; bat, as ft das§, the second is less raa- 
family dignified and excellent than the first. The 
grest defect here, indeed, is a want of dimity ia 
the female figures; which, thouprli equally rema- 
ned from the flimsy afiectationa of his immediate 
predecessors, as from the robast and austere pro- 
portions of the Tuscan school, are not always free 
from the meagre and the cold where grace is to 
be united with sweetness. This seems to be oc- 
caoimied by a want of harmony between the jmt 
h e iftht and roundness of the fonna — from sn sb- 
sence of those firm, yet grscions contours, meet* 
ing, yet eluding the eye, roimded into life and dis- 
solving in the animated marble, which render, for 
instance, the Medicean so incomparably superior 
to the Venus of CJanova. Throughout the whole 
of this clasa, there frequently raiis a character of 
composition too ornate — too elaborately pleasing, 
and which wonld appear still more decidedly, were 
it iwt accompanied by inimitable ease, and were 
not every part, even to the minnteat ornament, 
sn emanation of the rame refined taste and cnlti- 
▼ated mind. It is this, chiefiy, which spreads their 
delightful charm of consistency over these works ; 
there is, on close examination, little derived im- 
mediately and simply from nature. Every choice 
has finally, but not obviously, been determined 
after much thought and many trials. All is that 
perfection of art, by which art itself is best con- 
cealed, and which to its creations lends the en* 
t^taaOoeai of natnre'a own sweeleet graces. 
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In the montunental series of works, CanoVS 
displays all the practical excellences oF his ge- 
nius, with more, perhaps, of originality and sim- 
than generally characterise his other fat* 
This class oonsiBta of srdiiteetiml elew 
tioDs, Buj^ortii:^ coIgbssI stntnn, and of tablett 
ID relieve Of ^efMmerjtbe'tonibfl of the Ferpeft 
St Rome, of Alfieri at Florence, and of the Arch-t 
dnrbess Maria Christina at Vienna, are nagnifl- 
cent examples. The second constitutes a nnmc 
roos and very beautiful class, which, though com-' 
posed of nearly the same simple elements of de- 
eign, a female figure, or a genius, in basso relievo, 
mourning over a bust or an urn, yet exhibit much 
iBveruty of chazVetO' vnd arrangement. Fronv 
each of these an example ni^t be selected in ihi 
tomb'trf the Arcbdinwss, and the grand relievo 
of the O'HarB family mourning over the ftwiereal 
couch of the deceased daughter and wife — equal 
to any thingin the whole compass of art. To those 
who deny the merit of Canova in relief, we recom- 
mend the study of this monument. The former) 
representing a procession bearing to the tomb th« 
ashes of the dead, is one of the most arduous andl^ 
noblest compositionB extant ; and, jndgteg frotn our 
own hnpresKiofis, no record of mortality ever better 
accomplished its pmpose, whether to awaken re* 
gret for departed virtue, or to tell, by its own per- 
fection, that in man there exists an intelligence 
which shall survive beyond tlie grave. 
' Although, from the aeries of works briefly men- 
iioBed, it would not be difficult to prove Canovd, 
most indefatigable — nor, when we consider 
ikmr Inflaeoce, the principles they are calculated 
to enforce, and llie &llen stete from winch they re* 
ecned art, the most napectable— «f modem sco^i* 
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tors ; yet, in estimating truly the rank and con* 
stitnents of his g'enius, there is no small ditiiculty. 
The very fertility of that genius, ditfusing its rich- 
tuBsa over every province of the art, and, in each 
varied exercise, efmstantly d^doyii^ tha amam 
ja^;meBt and taate, inereews this difficnlty, hy 
-blendiog into one hafDMnrions and legnlar ^ect, 
those outbreakings of peculiar energies nanally 
Hccompanying, and indicative of, great powers. 
Hence the character of his mind might be pro- 
nounced, at first, as distinguished rather by cor- 
l ectness than by force. Yet, of his talents gene- 
rally, such would he an erroneous estimate. His 
mind was deeply embued with both fire and «n- 
thouasm ; hia imagination, uncommonly actjve, 
was stored with materials, bat over the treasures 
thus lavishly poured forth by fancy, severe scru- 
tiny was held by the understanding. Energetic, 
and even rapid, in composition, in correcting, and 
finally determining, he was slow and fastidious— > 
often changing, but always improving. Such in- 
tellectual organization is by no means favourable 
to that grandeur usually associated with liigheat 
genius, which frequently hurrying alike the artist 
and spectator beyond reality, derives its very 
mastery from daring disregard of rule, grasping, 
with dangerous hardihood, tliose lofty graces, par- 
doned only when successful ; and even then, how- 
ever they may elevate the individual subject or art- 
ist, not enriching art with useful examples or solid 
acquisitions. But a mind thus constituted was emi- 
nently fitted for correcting public taste, especially, 
n the aerene majesty, the orderly magnificence^ 
which ctHnpose the true grandeur of Sculptivb 
Hence Canova is nnifortnly dignified and eoosilt' 
wit ; correct mthont coldness, if he rarely attuiw 
= 1,2 ' 
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the bighrat sublimity ; neither does he liill beneaA 
bimself, n(H- into Uie esbnngant. CompHred wiA 
the aoeienta^ many of his worka remmd us ef 
liiore thm merely casual inutatioa ; bnt it is B* 
feaa true, diat in others of Bovel iaventiiM, be hm 
milled, in Hot unsuccessful riraUy, tltdr flnra 
principles, the discovery of which foraas his hi^bbl- 
est pmise, as coDstituting one of the most esse a* 
tial services ever rendered to Sculpture. Among 
the modema lie claims pre-eminence, as the first 
who est^lished improvement upon genuine and 
imivcraal precepts of art 

I Tfaeperfiaeti(«to'whichCaBovBMeBBtohiT« 

aspired in the ideal, appears to have been tfae 
union of the two elementa of sculptural design; 
keeping each in just subordination to beauty; 
Hence, in his figures, form does not, as ia the an- 
tique, constitute so entirely the primary, and al- 
most sole thought, neither is it so much subser- 
vieot to action and effect, as in the most eminent 
of the modem masters. In like manner, the exs 
presrion faolda an intenbodiaM cbaiacter bettraot 
tibs nmnoTed aereMatf of Uie anacnb^ and tha 
Biariied lineaments of Hicfaael Angrio. In sobh 
instances this union is very bi^ily aocompUalud; 
but generally, though alway* trne, the expnann 
is not often simple. The only defoot mtdi can 
be discerned in Canova'a selection of form, and 
wliich is more especially to be found in his fe- 
male, is a meagreness and want of vigour ; some- 
times they too much remind us of the individual 
model, aad'of those maimers of life whence suck 
inodda are lanally obtained. B«t speakti^ «n»> 
Tcrsidly, the contours tUa muster an fiitt,'6ojip> 
mg, sad well snstwnei And Iwis we cm da- 
wvec the aame priocipleB of des^a and practus 
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wfaich were pointed out in the beat era of tlm 
Grecian schools, with this novel precept, the «lisi 
Covery, or at least untfurnily successtul applirau' 
tioD, of which beloqgs to Canora, namely, that aiX 
{pBDd parts may be nsdved into a primry amt 
few* Ncoodary fonm. Aa Una temaiy combiaiM 
tiOB is sweetly, yet decidedly marked, blending 
yet separating its constituent lines, the graceful 
ease and infinite variety uf natural outline is ob- 
tained. In every statue of the modem, also, we 
find exemplified the principle adopted from Phi- 
dias, and already noticed, namely, ^at tirom what- 
ever resources of imagination any figure may be 
composed, the final surface — all that meets the 
eye at last— abb* be finidte^ and fiutUiiUy 
•Bled from indiTtdosl natore. 

There is still one (jaracterisfic which pre-emi- 
nently distinguishes those works we are exami- 
ning, namely, the exquisite beauty of compo^^ition. 
They unite the dexterity and force whieh consti- 
tuted the peculiar pr^e of the masters of the six- 
teenth century, with a delicacy, a refinement, and 
truth, exclusively their own. This is an excel- 
lence of the highest import— not so much in it- 
self as in its coosequences—for it can be introdu- 
ced wiUi good effect only when the nobler ele- 
ments of composition are present. A statue defect 
live in the higher qualities of art, would by high 
finish become only the more ungracious : works 
of unblemished merit only admit with advantage 
of elaborate technicality. Hence, among the an* 
cieits, the perfect statues, in all other i^^ects, an 
tdso die most highly, wrought. This exc«Ueoc« 
Canova seems to have been ihe 6iat to remark 
and to esndiUS} whidi ha has done tuceessfullyi 
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especially ia the most difficult parts— the extre- 
mities. 

- In du>rt, when ire view Canon in luaiselfud 
in his works singly, isolated from the a^ that pre* 
ceded, and separated from that which now foUowB 
his own, in coDcentrated energy and originality of 
mind, he may hardly compare with Donatello, etill 
lens with Buonarrtiti, perhaps not with our own 
Flaxinan ; bat when we estdmate his genius in tlie 
varied, yet uniform excellence of his labours, in 
the principles which these are conducted, — 
when we recollect the state of d^;»dation in wliddi 
he fonnd, and the elevated conditiim in which ho 
Idi art ; and remember, too, that his own works and 
. practice hetween tliese extremes, were marked hy 
no £nlse splendours of talent, but must prove a 
shining light, gviding to yet liigher attainment ; we 
must pronounce, in truth an<l gratitude, that none 
Other name is in merit so inseparably associated 
witli tlie profp ess of sculpture. 

Since the death of his illustrious contemporary, 
Thorwaldseu, lh»n at C<q>enlu^;en in 1771-2, Jim 
oeonpied.tbe public eye as b^d of the nunleia 
school. The cluncter and powers of this mastat 
are doubtless of a very elevated rank ; but neither 
in the extent nor excellence of his works, do we 
apprehend his station to be so high as sometimes 
placed. The genius of the Danish sculptor is for- 
cible, yet is its energy derived more from peculi- 
arity than from real excellence. His ideal springs 
less from imitation of the antique, or of natnroi 
Asa from the wmknigs of lus own individnal minil 
,— -it ia the creadon of a &ncy seeking forcUile ef- 
fect in singnlar comlnnatiMiB, rather wan ia gene- 
ral prind[Me8 r therefore . hardly fitted to exola 
lasting or benefidal iaflneDce upon the age. Sim^ 
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plicity and impoBing expression seem to have hi- 
therto formed the principal objecta of his pursuit ; 
but the distinction between the simple and rude, 
the powerfiil and the exaggerated, is not alwa^ 
4)l»Mv«d in tfae labours of tbe Dane. His aiia- 
^^dSy is sotDcdraes widrant grace ; the Impresnre 
— BiistemiandindMvtdaeTefiiKnimk Theairaad 
contours of bis heads, ex6ept, as in the Mercury—^ 
an excellent example both of the beauties and de- 
fects of the artist's style — when immediately deri- 
ved from antiquity, though grand and vifrorous, 
seldom harmonize in the principles of these eH'cii-ts 
with the majestic regularity of general nature. 
The forms, again, are not nnfrequently poor, with- 
out ngorons renderiag «f the jmrto, wd deatitilM 
at times of thair just roundup. These defects 
may ia some meaanre have sriaen from the eariy 
and more frequent practice of the artist in relievos. 
Sm this department, Thorwaldaen is unesception- 
rf>ly to be admired. The Triumph of Alexander, 
originally intended for the frieze of the government 
palace at Milan, notwithstanding an occasional po- 
verty in the materials of thought, is, as a wholes 
one of the grandest compositions in the worlds 
n^iilfl the ^licacy of execution, and poetie feeHo)^ 
IB the two exquisite pieces of Ni^t and Anroray 
hxn scarcely a wish hera ungratified. But m sta*- 
tues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
sentiment admit of uncontrolled imagination, or in 
which no immediate recourse can he had to fixed 
standards of taste, and to the simple eifects of 
ture. Hence, of all his works, as (ulmittingof u» 
confined expression, and grand peculiarity of conih 
position, the statnes of the Apostles, considered 
in tbansdves, ara the most raxellent. TiKNrwalA- 
'MB, ^ fine, poweows niigiibr> but ID amne reject* 
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■erratic genios. His nh-M of composition are irre- 
gular; his powers of fancy suipass thonn of exs- 
cntLOit ; his conceptions seem to Jose a portion of 
their value and freshness in the act of realizenient. 
As an individual artist, he will command deser- 
vedly a high rank among the names that afaall go 
down to posterity. As a scaiptor, who will in- 
fluence, or has extended the principles of the art, 
his pretensions are not great ; or, ehould this in- 
fluence and these claims not be thus limited, the 
standard of genuine and oniversal excellence most 
be depreciated in a like d^ree. 

We have hitherto made little or no mention of 
British scnlptnre, far two reasons. The muober 
'Of ancient mnmmentB of the art with whidi Hm 
cathedrals of England, and Westminster Abbqr 
in particular, are oniamented,i8 considerable ; yet 
▼eiy little is known regarding their authors. There 
is reason to believe, however, that by far the great- 
er part are the work of foreigners, membersof those 
confraternities of itinerant artists, which have been 
noticed as existing in Italy so early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by tlie circumstance, that the object 
in these societies was to undertake buildinga in 
whatever country, and for this purpose were com- 
posed of architects, sculptors, workers in mosmc, 
builders, designers, each strictly attending to his 
own dep&rtment, except the anjiitect, who seems 
to have acted as the general overseer. Thus, 
Dompanies of individuals, more or less numerous, 
were engaged by the proper ecdesiastical anthori* 
ties, wherever a building of m^;nitnde was to ba 
erected. Of this, the plan i^pears onifonnly to 
have been prescribed by the ecdeuaatics, tbe fo. 
«eign nuiatwB viqierintaKling and svmUi^ thea«> 
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AeTres of local Bss&tantB for tbe mere wtiilimaii- 
ship. Ag^, between the early prodactions 
Bculpturc in England, when these first attract no- 
tice I>y their excellence, we very decidedly trace 
the style, and in some instances, as in tlie beauti- 
ful monuments of Eleanor, queen of Edward I., 
the designs of the school of Pisa. Ahont this 
time, the very improTements introdaced by Gio- 
vanni da Pisa, son of Nicolo, especially in the dnt» 
pery, are decidedly apparent in those and other 
English works. Hence, although we find English 
namea mentioned as masters of the works in w 
Teral of our most' splendid erections, and even in 
one instance as sculpturing the images of saints, 
it is doubtful whether tiiey were not llie ecclesi- 
astics directly employed by the cbypter to com- 
municate their plans to the actual artificers. But 
H nmst also be observed, that the nataral conse- 
qnence of intrododng foreign art would be to ere- 
iite nati^ artists. There can be little donbt, there- 
fore, that many of the really fine monumeats of 
our Henrys and Edwards, during the fifteenth 
century, are the works of home-bred talent. Da- 
ring the sixteenth century, a^n, we do certainly 
know that two Italian sculptors, Cavalhni, and 
especially the celebrated Torregiano, were in Eng- 
land, when the latter erected the monument in 
Henry VIL's chapel} for which be received to 
larfi^e a sum as ft tnotisand pounds. Henry VIII., 
again, had for hit master of works an Italian 
sculptor, John of Padua, scholar of Michael An- 
gelo. In 1615, we at length find a work ereetM 
by an Englishman, tbe monnment of tbe *' good 
Thomas Sntton," by Nicholas Stone j and, to- 
wards tbe coDdnsion of the same era, lived Ftbd- 
ds Birdf a natire of I>ondon> whose labours, bo^- 
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ever, only show the miserable state of art^ Scalp-, 
ture has never been practised as a separate branch 
in the early liUtory of Scotland, who appears to 
have obtained her masters rather from Frauce thaa 
Italy. la both couDtnea, our first historians hava 
^eea most culpably remiia in attention to the pro- 
gress of native art. On the present occasion, to 
attempt a detailed account of the scattered notices 
thiiv liave lijfl. us, or, wliut nii^lit prove still more 
satiiitiU'.tory, an exauiiiiution of the rich remains 
we possess, would be irrelevant, as we touch merei 
ly upon the general history of the arts, in which 
our own isokted labours, even at beat, fonn oaljf 
an episode. 

. Not till towards the conclusion of the last cen- 
tury can there properly be siud to have existed a 
school of British Sculpture. Gibber, Roubilac, 
Scheemakers, Carlini, Locatelli, Kysbrack — all the 
sculptors who fiourished in England during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, were fo- 
reigners. It is well that the fam^ of ovx good and 
qai brave find* a raomorial in the records of histof 
cy, and in tho breasts of their cuuntrymen, morq 
wp^y of their virtues than these men have ofEen 
erected, io the noblest, too, of our temples. Now, 
British worth can be bommemorated by British 
art. Ow native school of Sculpture may be con- 
sidered as commencing with Banks, bom in 1738, 
died in 1805 ; for Wilton, as an artist, was edu- 
cated abroad. In power of modelling few havQ 
excelled Banks, whose name merits eulogium, and 
is mentiraiied by foreigo writers aa amoBg the very 
few at Rome, who, previooa to the appearance of_ 
Canova, presented in thor works the dawnii^ 
of reviving art. Bacon, bom in I74(^ iraa in evsf 
ry respect an Engliah artist, aiid we may aJmos^ 
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Hsy Belf-tanght. la simpHcity hia works hsve great 
merit ; they are often waating in feeling. Bscon 
was not unacquainted with the literatui-e of his, 
ait. Proctor and Deare died too early for the arts, 
after they had given evidence of the highest abi- 
lities. Deare has indeed left works, young as he 
was, not surpassed by any in modem art. We ap- 
pxndi oar more nnmediate cootenporahea witk 
ncpectliil diffidence, and shall touch obI^ upoi\ 
tibe merits of those vtho are maored from the ef-* 
fects of praise or censure. Nollekins knew his 
but wanted science, dignity, and fancy. Flaxnuui 
belongs to posterity, and has more widely extend* 
«d the inSnence of his genios — more intimately 
connected his labours with general improvement, 
than any other English sculptor. Towards the 
propitious revolution which rescued the arts from 
utter imbedlity, in the latter end of last centory^ 
he Iwgely contributed, by his learned, powerful* 
and simple style. From 1787 to 1794, he conti- 
nued in Italy ; and had his sojourn been longer, 
liu would have divided not unequal honours with 
the great reformer of taste. This is known ami 
acknowledged by the intelligent critics of that 
country, of whom one of the most jadidons, Connt 
Cicogoara, thus writes : — " To Flaxman oor obli- 
gations are very great, since, as lar as onracqnaint- 
snce with his works extends, they served nobly to 
elevate from a certain monotonous lethargy, and 
to create afresh, that taste for the severe and gold- 
en style of antiquity, which he applied to his own 
inventions." From his youth, Flaxman was dbtin. 
guished by the strength of his genius, by devotioa 
to the stady of the ancient models, and by fear- 
less but ja^eions dmsgsrd ^-Aoae conventional 
i^fectati(m4>y w)iiefa«rt «M dugnced. He «^ 

M 
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amoDg the first, if not the earliest, to awaken ths> 
long doniiant enei^es of Sculpture, to unite anew 
art with nature. The simple aji<l the grand of an- 
idqnity he made his ov/a; nor, since the best ages 
of Greece, do we anywhere find, in the works- 
mentioned in these pages, greater meaning, more 
deep feeling of truth, with less pomp of ^t, than 
HI the ficulptare of Flaxman, The wondeiful de- 
signs from Homer, the statues of Mr Pitt and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the monumenta of Montague^ 
HowB) and Nelson, the group of Michael and Sa-i. 
tm, wil) aleiia ^lly joM^ tbis character. If in 
^ works ■ot tloB Muaster a defect may be point- 
ed out, it is an excess of the soTere and simple^ 
which nearly approach^ to harshness. Surpassing 
both Canova and Thomaldsen in the loftiness of 
his conceptions, and perhaps in classic purity of 
taste, in the graces of compoeition, and tJie facili- 
ties of modelling, he k bdepor to the former. Baf 
in all that constitutea the epie of the art, flaxnuBi 
ifl not snrpassed. 

We mnM omit witb ieg»t, ibongh not anadnu* 
Kedj^BamesofliTiBf^-EBf^isbartuts. Tothurbo- 
nonr be it remarket^ Aat, at tbis mcHOtent, in recti- 
tude and sobriety of precept, in the walk which haq 
hitherto been followed, where nothing is yet to b* 
unlearned, and which must infallibly conduct to 
higher perfection, no school in Europe can boast 
of happier auspices, of mora vigorous practice, nor 
of sounder principles, than the British School of 
Sculpture. In Italy, the nomerous — we may say 
imirenal — iraitaton of Canova, appear to be foU 
lowing, with eiaggerated effect, ue only juling 
towards which bis st^ inclines— elaborate jcr^cep 
In Germany, the art hmgnisliee for want of eqr 
nraragemont. Sra^tiinisBUKepreH»DmenUytb« 
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nursling of freedom. The French scnlptors are* 
at the present time, more diatingnislied for science 
than for feeling or invention. They want indivi- 
duality of character in their works; the symme- 
try and [n'oportions, the mechanical art of antiqui- 
ty, thvit chisi'l Ilhs! transferred, — but the sentiment, 
tbe essence which unites art with n&ture, which 
breathes into Grredan ststaary the breatli (rflife, has 
esca|»ed. It IB a singular fact, that from the scImmI 
fbnned under ^le empire, while the most Tallied 
treasures of existing art were collected in the 
French capital, not a sculptor, hardly one artist of 
eminence, has issued. The cause is plain. These 
monuments were torn from their resting places hy 
the hand of violence ; they were viewed by a vain 
and mistaken people as the trophies of victory; 
but they were never venerated witJi that enthnsi- 
sstic yet bumble devotion, with which the disci* 
jde regards the sources of knowledge. During a 
shorter period, how different have been tbe effects 
of our own unsullied and bloodless collection. Since 
the public exposition of the Phidian Marbles, in 
particular, every department of taste has been im- 
proved, and every artist has been ready to exclaim, 
with the late venerable [H^ident, that till he saw 
these works, he was ignorant how much of his art 
he had yet to team. Let the British Sculptor, 
l^en, continue in the same principles as have here- 
tofore guided his practice ; let him follow nature* 
and these the noblest remains of art in existence, 
and he must excel. Sculpture seems especially 
calculated to flourish amongst us. The grave and 
manly character of the art agrees with the tone 
of national genius, harmonizes with our free inati- 
tutionBt and may find in our history sources of the 
higlitflst ioflpiratioa 
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PAINTING. 

CHAPTER XL 

Im the present undertaking, two metbode of ar- 
nngement are obrionalyiweeeDted : — eiUierto Qre&t 
ttie artssimiiltaneoiuly; OTjCODNderingeacbin sne- 
cession, to commence with that one which seemed 

best adapted to illustrate the history and common 
principles of all. With thip view we have, in the 
('.ummencement, followed the fortunes of Sculpture 
at some length, because here we find an uninterrupt- 
ed series of nioimnii'iils ; liere tlie elements of imi- 
tative art are <liscovera!>te in tlieir purest and least 
roTnpounded character; and also because in Sculp- 
ture the htboars, being endming, of greater msf[ni- 
inde, md more generally employed fornational pur- 
poses than thoBe of Punting, seem more clearly to 
illnHtrate the connexion which will Aver be foond 
to subsist between the refinement ot taste md tha 
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progress of moral and political intelligence, as af- 
fects nations, or the human race aniversally. This 
is the truly dignified object in llie history of the 
fine arts. In this respect our enquiries have been 
most satisfactorily resolved. We have found the 
state of sculpture an index of the moral and poli- 
tical condition of the people ; owing its best culti- 
vation to national and popular causes. We have 
seen it languish or revive according to the enerey 
and the freedom of national institutions. Toe 
«pochs of painting were nearly or altogether the 
same, as were also those of architecture. The con- 
clusions, then, are universal. Little, therefore, re- 
mains to be explained in painting, save its own 
peculiarities as an individual art. 

Painting, which depends upon illusion for some 
of its most striking effects, and employs principles 
abstractly unreal, is, in the application of these prin- 
ciples, and in the full accomplishment of their ef- 
fects, an art of greater difficulty than Sculpture. 
Hence, a priori, it might be inferred, that the tor- 
faer would more slowly attain to liie perfection 
which it reached among the nations of the ancient 
world. But perhaps it would hardly have been 
predicted, that, in the age of Phidias, wlien sculp- 
ture had already been raised to an elevation yet 
unapproached, the sister art should still be little 
advanced. At the same time, there can be not 
doubt that the elements of both arts have in |J1 
eountriee epruag up U^eAeit, Nature has sown 
the seed) but drenmstances nourish t^e plants. 
. Among the andent inhabitants of Asia, painting 
and writing appear to have been the same art, or 
rather, the former supplied the place of the latter. 
From die same aouice the art aiose in Egypt, where 
«e BtUl t9 be foond its ol^ -remiiiiw> In Hm 
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branch, the mental and political despotism already 
explained, hound down every aspiration; Wliether 
we regard the art as picture writing, or in its more 
determinate and independent efforts at represent- 
ation, we discover no change — no prop^ssive im- 
provement, and no superiority which has not evi* 
dently arisen from a greater or less degree of care 
And personal skill in the performer- Egyptian 
painting seldom, if ever, attempts more than an 
outline of the object, as seen in profile, such as 
would he obtained by its shadow. To this rude 
but always well-proportioned dnm^jht, colours are 
applied, simply and without mixture or blending, 
or the slightest indication of light and shade. The 
process appears to have been, first, the preparation 
of the ground in white ; next, the oirtline was firm- 
ly traced in black; and, lastly, the flat coIohtb were 
applied. The Egyptian artists employed six p)g> 
ments, mixed up with a gummy hqnid, namely, 
-white, black, red, blue, yellow, and green; the 
three first always earthy, the remaining vegetable, 
or at least frequently transparent. The specimens 
from which we derive these facts, are the painted 
shrouds and cases of the mummies, and the stilt 
more perfect examples on the walls of the tombs- 
It can furnish no evidence of extraordinaiy expe* 
rience or practice, that these paintings stBl retam 
their hues clear and fresh. The circnmstaiiceiDere^ 
ly shows the aridity of the climate, and that the 
colouring matters were prepaml anil implied pure 
and without admixture. 

Over no part of ancient intellectual history 
hangs there so gi-eat uiicert^nty, respecting at 
least th^ means and progressive steps, as in the 
instance of Fidntinff in Greece, We can- judge 
bere 4nily from- in£n«nc^ w^e' the iacts upoir 
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whicli oar conclusiona must rest, are in some de- 
gree contradictory. No production of the Grecian 
pencil remains to us, as in sculpture, whence to 
-form oar own judgment apart from the opiniona of 
-snaentcriticB; white there is internalevideDce,dMt 
the hiBtorical vmls handed down to ns, imperfieet 
■u these now are, faaye been compiled, not from 
authentic materials early collected, but from rat 
collection of names to whom discoveries are hf 
the later historian casually attributed. The whole 
account of early painting is too regular, too sys- 
tematic, the pro-ii-^issive advances fellow each other 
in an order too artificial to represent taitlifully the 
alternate failure and success, the devious course^ 
tiie rapid and almost inexphcahle adrance of ge."- 
nius. The young eagle tempts iiot die liquid way in 
steady flight, commensurate only with his strengtlt 
—he flutters aad falls — 'wsrers in broken and nm- 
gl'acefid cnrrea, before be can lanncb into full cBh 
weer, or circle slowly and majestically in his prMe 
0t place. 

We do not donbt, then, that the names of the 
iearliest painters handed down to us in the Greek 
sad Roman writers, are correct ; but the system 
of gntdnfil and i^alar advance vfaidi tbey ban 
eemtected with these names, seems incoAsiateM 
with the nature oF hnmas th^gs. In this ease, tte 
only safe metJiod that can be adopted, consistently 
with the intention of giving every useful informa- 
tion, is to select a few leading and well-ascertiun- 
ed dates, between which it is proved that certaia 
discoTerKB did ttdce place ; tbc' interval will thus 
be aaffid^Mly filled ap without entering into mi- 
Bttte diBGusutnt, AnticipMingUiia arrangement, w6 
have been full in .onr aceonht of the early sdux^ 
•f Kn^itnte, whoice .tl)e defidtiKgr bere mj bd 
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supplied; for in both arts, the locality is always, 
and the masttjrs frequently, the same. : 
The first painting on record is the battle of Mag- 
nete, by Bularchns, and purchased by Candaules, 
kiag of Lydia, for ita weight in. gold, or as some 
iay, a -qaaiitity of gold coina equal to the extent of 
its euT&ce. Tois establishes tbefirst era, 718.10. Ct 
During five centuries, however, the art had pre* 
v-iously flourished in the cities and islands, and e»* 
pecially at Corinth, whose situation, commanding 
tile two seaa that wasli the shores, and connectinj^ 
by land the grand divisions, of Grci'Cf, early render- 
ed that city, with the commercial stiitcs nhvady no- 
ticed, the seat of wealth and refinement. Practised 
by numerous masters, — as Eoclienia, Hyg«i(mf 
Dynias, Charamides, Fhiloclea, Cleanthea, Cleo- 
phantes, — painting, in this iBterral, a reported to 
have passed through varioas gradations ; as, sinf 
pie skiagraphy, or shadow painting ; the monogra- 
phic style, consisting of a simple outline ; mono- 
chromatic compositions, in which one colour only 
was employed ; and polychromatic, where a variety 
of hue, but without shading, was used. During 
the same time, there appear accounts of minor im-t 
^vements, wil^ thdr authors ui^ed, all of 
iHiidi we r^ect, as sbeady staled. In what ulan- 
laer tbe work of Bnkrcbos was executed, does not 
appear ; but there is every reason to believe that it 
was merely a monogram, and, from the contempo- 
raneous state of sculpture, very highly finished, in 
a style hard, dry, and ineffective. The price paid 
is by no means the criterion of absolute excellence ; 
■ — the work might be fully prized as tbe master- 
piece of ita own remote age, while the laborious 
Dunnteness of its detaila might render tbe euin not 
more than a oompoisstitm for tlie Jsne. bestowed. 
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- To select a second era sufficiently marked, by 
addition or revolution of principle, is difficult. Toi 
tbi; a<^B of Phidias, tbe art continued certainly, to 
improve, but very slowly, being left far in the reap 
by Sculpture. The genius of this coitsummate 
master, who indeed bad originally commenced hit 
career as a painter, extended to all tbe arts ; and^ 
under such an instructor, his brother, Penienus, 
very highly distinguished himself, though vanquish- 
ed in a contest for the public prize, then institu- 
ted at Delphos and Corinth. From tbe middle of 
the fifth century, then, a decided moTement com- 
mences in the history of painting,— ft prepamdOK 
for something still gi'eater. Hie influence extend- 
ed among the able contemporaries of the great 
scnlptor. Polygnotus of Thasos then first suc- 
ceeded, to borrow a phrase, " in the expression of 
nndescribed being," and whose pictures Pliny ad- 
mired six hundred years afterwards. Improve- 
ment was carried forward for half a century by 
Mycon, famous in horses ; Pauaon, his rival; 0io- 
nysius of Colophon, praised by ^liftn for mnnite 
accuracy; Aglaoplion,boldtind enetf;etic; CcAote^ 
ocnlptor and painter ; Brenor, father of I^irriiasiiu; 
and finally, greatest of all, Apollodorus the AAe- 
nian, who inrented or perfected the knowledge of 
light and sfaade. With this artist, the precnrssr 
and contemporary of Zenxis, and whose discovery 
may be placed about the cormnencement of the 
fourth century b. c, may be terminated the second 
era. The propriety of this division will more ob- 
vioosly appear, vtien it is considered tint to tbia 
period, not only was the art deficient in the most 
powerful of its means, the magic of diiar' oscaro, 
bnt also in its inatrtunents. Tbe anowt paiat- . 
i»g», as late aa tbe age of Phidias, were executed 
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unA tlie cestrum, a species of pliant st^lnt, similw 
to tbat used in writing. Tiiis h the diagraphic, 
CT linear method, and seems to have resembled 
our chalk and crayon, or perhaps more closely onr 
pen and reed drawing. The process, however, 
can be expltuned only by conjecture. The tablet, 
primed in white, was laid over with a vaiuish of 
resin mixed with wax, and nenally incorporated 
vHk a dark-reddiah cotonrin^ matter. Upon thia 
tbe snbject was traced, and the lights worked in 
with the cestmrn of various fineness. At what 
precise period this imperfect instmment was su- 
perseded by the pencil, or if the effects of the two 
were combined, is unknown. But the invention 
must have been made after the death of Polygno- 
tus, and piior to the ninety-third Olympiad, a pe- 
riod of twenty or thirty years, when ApollodoiuB 
is known to nave handled the pencil with great 
effect. It is not unlikely, therefore, that this art- 
ist either was the inventor or the improver of thw 
tool, whose maatery so decidedly ministered to his 
reputation. 

The third period commences with Zeuxis, mark- 
ing an era distinct at once in principle and in ex- 
cellence. Preceding masters had crowded their 
tablets with nnmerous figures. He introduced 
simplicity of composition, and relied upon the per- 
fection frequently of a single figure to concentrate 
interest. He was equally simple in his colouring, 
never using more than four, often only two pig- 
xnents. FarrhasuiB eq^nalled the former in expre^- 
■icBi, and seems to have mnpassed him in colour- 
ing. Enpbranor was equally cdelfftted in paint- 
kag 88 IB statnaryk Both were Barpaaaed by Ti- 
manthcB, vhtt, in Veiluig tbe head of a father com- 
peUed Vo «tt«nd ti» eacnfice of bis daughter, ap- 
H - 6 
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peaU'd to tliG h^ait not in vain, when the pe irtB a 
of genius had failed. Eupompus, by the splea- 
dour of his style, gave rise to a new distinction of 
schools into the Atlieniao and Sicyonian, in addir- 
tion to the Asiatic, the Uhodian.mid tlie Corintltian. 
Theon of Samoa ohtained high praise for the ea- 
ger haste of his youn^ warrior to join tlie fight. 
AriMtidea of Thebes, in his picture of the wound- 
ed mother, solicitous, in the pangs of death, lest 
her child should suck blood, appears to have reati- 
ed the utmost range of esprerision in art. And 
lastly, Fatnphihis ihe Macedonian, eminent for 
tlie natural feeling and truth of his style, was tbe 
master of Apeiles. This era, embracing about the 
first half of the fomth century, coincides with the 
commencement of the Phidian a^e in panting. 
.Whatever might have been the merits of prece- 
ding masters, Zeuxis was certainly the first from 
whose works we derive explicit statements of tlie 
ideal in Greiian painting. This ideal, as in their 
sculpture, was immediately derived from reality ; 
it wan no farther the creation of fancy, than as 
laste and imaginatiou were employed in selecting 
«nd combining what was good in pai ticulu-, to- 
wards an approach to the best, in general nature. 
*' Behold," said Eupompus to Lysippus, wbea 
consulted by the young sculptor on the subject of 
imitation, pointing to the passing multitude, " Be- 
liold my models : From iia.ture, not from art, must 
lie study, who aspires to the true excellence of 
art." ZeuKis, then, first discovered or practised 
the grand principle hi the heroic style of painting, 
— to render each figure the perfect representative 
of the class to B'hich it belonifs. There is reason 
to believe, also, that he taught the true method of 
croupiug ; at Itaat, from the niaaner of descriptjou 
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Mliptftd hy Pansanias, it would evMently seem 
ihHt in all pictures anterior to this age, the SgiireK 
WStc ranged in lines, without any principal group 
on whicb the interest of the event was concentra- 
te<l. Eren so late as the works of Fan^enns, the 
brother of Phidias, the different distances were re- 
pTBcented by the verf loartifieiiii and nngraciaai. 
mama of plwang d>efigiTOinnm»o«>atoreAft. 

MagDlar md an anraii^ itct, tfwt tt w time i» 
■m fiad Buve real tatart k a mW— d inrti m 

math ridiculous coxeoflriffjf ta the peraoml -cha- 
racter of artists. 

The fourth and last epoch of painting in Greece 
commences with Apeltes, about the conclasion of 
the fourdi century b. g. This age vitBessed both 
t^ghrnr«adtbefati«f iocinrtart Ap«Un«Bi< 

nUeh had separstwy ad*nH?d the performances of 
pndeeesffora. It was tins power and equaln- 
11^ »f eombinatton, arranged and animated by an 
(degknee and refinement of taste peculiarly his 
own, which coastitated the just eminence of this 
master. From the descriptions of ancient writers, 
the character at fawstyle mtat have closely lesem- 
Ued thirt of R«|AaBt^.wMB their choice of sabjects 
mpfem to bar* bem B M riy similar. Tim Venus 
or AjK^M, ioa^ • ftm ra wb purchaned by An- 
gaatm far one hsndred talents, or L.20,0U0 ster- 
ling, was este«ned the most faultless creation 
of the Grecian pencil, the most perfect example of 
that simple yet unapproachable grace of concep- 
tion} of ayminetry of form, uid exquisite floKMi, 
!■ wUek naf he MUMDed ^ the dislMMtifif be«c' 
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tised portrait painting in the full majesty of thit 
art ; itiik^cd, dots uut appear to Iiare been a 
branch the most cultivated among the Greeks, who 
preferred busts. Hence, while Paosanias onume- 
rates eig^y-eight masterpieces of history, be men- 
tions only half the nomber of pwtraits, srhich bs 
bad seen in his travels tbronj^ Greece, dnrii^ the 
second century. 

The contemporaries of Apelles were Protoge- 
nes, an excellent artist, whose merits his generous 
rival first pointed ont> He was blamed for finish- 
ing too h^hly ; yet, to obtun pouession of one of 
his pictures, was the chief cause of the siege of 
Rhodes. Nicias, who is reported to have touched 
up the statues of Praxiteles — in what manner is 
not known, nor was Canora successful in his re« 
searches on this subject. Somewhat later lived 
i^ichonischus, Pausius, ^tion, the Albano of an- 
tiquity, and others, with whom the art began to 
lapse. The causes and progress of this decline 
have already been traced in the luatory of sculp- 
ture. The remarks there are applicable to both 
arts, but peculiar circumstances rendered the pro- 

rB of decay more rapid in painting. Even in 
later contemporaries of the great ornament of 
the art, we discover a fallmg off from the great 
Myle, to one exactly resembling that of the mo- 
dern Dutch Bchotd. Although the best pictures, 
from that greater rarity* were more highly valued 
in pecuniary estimatMm than statues, yet the art 
was never so completely national as Sculpture. 
The ambition was not dierished, nor the talents 
of painters directed, by the nationality of their 
performances ; the general taste was not fixed by 
public asd vniaratea mooninenta, caiseqiieDdy the 
wbolestwae rprtniida at piUilic opimai cjp^Bted 
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a^Myh Mb* w» q»ee^y withdrawn. Be 
ll-dhn ran«HAMMfd» the standard here wm 
< M*n i d after tine BOW* psrity of ancient taste, 

ntondB liad aaffraed asd rriaxft^on. Hence 
fifeatii^ mri Mcnw akwdsacd to tbe caprice of 
frrnte psttrtimgti and jn dgwt ; bat the whole 
#ainew>Mk of ba institntioiis, mral aed political, 
was to be diBsolved before 8cul}>ture, — which iio- 
itoureti the forma of her religion ; whose labours 
were pntdicly dedicated to the renown of her 
entid^ her hammi^ni he* hiMv^— omld ctme t» 
Stt n%rir<M H/Ht m&mA vwfMh^ in Gmbm. 
yfctf 8ari«ri afl Wtt« M ^!r»Me»^ wnohwachwd said 
tiktf-WM wcnlptors, and only fifteen painters; 
itti^ lliiev three centuries of Mpoliation, lie found 
1b Cireetie three thousand statues, not oiie of them 
s copy, white he describes only une Imndred and 
thirty-caie paintinga. The empire, then, of ancient 
painting', appears to have been of brief continu- 
aacCr tor, beyond the age now under review, no 
memorials of its gceaHmm ranitt. f be KonsM ' 
pmed tiaa, as ^y imm hvem a k aw * to ttim 
8^lry' accOKipttshiiMn.t ta 'Ae fim arts, w «iifa> 
tt(rin|f io loxnry, aad as a worthy em^oyment foe 
ilMt slKtes. In the early portion of their iron 
iistftkr EtniBcaD capttrea decorated their houses 
— sabseqoently itmerant Greeks ; and though we 
find a ftew names of Roman paintei'a, we never 
find it carried among them beyond mere embel- 
lishment. The mwal dignity of the ait never re- 
TOwd- 

Ong ^ScAy B^ g dtog Ag hhwt y noMA 
paantingf atiOVuiiii'i tw Ss ittw*— a tkifia l n ii ty 
ehwed is nmtr cm Tm wwnilyylto parfectionrwi 
ptmbdhvarlacMaUy-Miriaai ItlHtbewsu^ 
teAtiuliwN^ k >sv liBttS Aets- ^nw k.iiide 
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disparity between tbe meEms otid instnimeBU df 
the art, as described by wtters of antiqnitjr, and 
the excellence of the effecis poduced, as tliese 
have reached us through the same channel. Wte 
have, it is replied, the criticistOB of tbe sanio w*i- 
tera upon other flabjects of taste, with the origt- 
aals lilEewise in our hands, and finding here lMfr 
tftpiaionB correct — not oniy so, bat eiqtusit^y cor- 
rect — ^we are constrained to admit, that in pahit- 
ing their judgment was eqnaHyrefined fts in poet^ 
ry, oratory, sco^rtni^ or a r i ^rtiec nire . USa nic 
Hoirinf; rniy prove retatirc, b«t wot sbsotole fe»- 
celletM^ ; for taste being necwweilf fH n me d: nyptt 
the very models on w4)ich it passes sentence, ctifl- 
not be admitted as eridence teyond its experience 
Oar own cosvictton is, that, unless in thirTiAW 
of merely relative beauty, tbe praises bestow^ by 
tbe Gref^ and Konnn writerf) upon their paint- 
ings are overcfaai^ed ; and that these were much 
inferior to se^ptnree; This opinion is founded 
not upon aby alleged inlerinrity of meaB% foe, htf' 
indea tbe difflcahr of exne^cenmraheiiAe^ Mr- 
tain pB8BBg«a on ntis mil^t, we do find, thst 'Ae 
ancient artists were armed with all the powers of 
fresco-painting, in which the grandest conceptions 
of modem talent are embodied. But these very 
descriptions, in many of which are acconnts of 
very complicated expression, show that the wri- 
ters, and especially Pliny, the most cii-cumstan- 
tisl, either did not truly feel the nature and object 
of beanty in pun^g ; or diey evince, thM i£ twit 
effects were attempted, the art ww devdd«f Aat 
aimplirity and natural expnantm iHiidi u an eti l nlw 
the primevd eonrec^ the aU-perradiag jaini^ley 
beMty and of genuleur, «f tnctli and sxcdM' 
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the iew and rery imperfect reinaina of sMWBt 
painting, tiny conclusion be allowed in reference 
to its bi§;ber atate, we discover in these all the 
principles, eepecially thoHe of form, common to 
scttlpture, always well, often admirably understood, 
while those peculiar to painting are inortificially 
expressed, without firmness or decision. 
.■> These remunB consist, first, of the delineations 
apon vases, improperly called Etruscan, where 
the pictorial representations are mouocbromatic 
i^adows and outlines, or monograms, executed 
with the cestrum, or style, in h\aai, upon a red or 
yeUow ground, or sometimes the order of the co- 
lours is revereed. Even these support the views 
just stated; for, vigorous as are the lines, the 
representation, on the whole, is inferior to the 
abstract perception of the beantiiiil in form, as 
exhibited in the vases themselves. The second 
division of remains are the frescos, or stucco 
paiutiiigs- of Hercukaeum, Pooipeii, Stabia near 
Jiiafim mi tbose k, tbe ha&» o£ Tibu at Rooa 
Ue Seaaac were doahdees esecntbd bjr itmonat 
Gt^k'^uxim, who are ImowB to have been very- 
nomereae under the empire.' The latter were 
meet probably the performance of the best artists 
that could be procured ; yet we do not discover an 
intrimic difference of style which can bear against 
ourgeneralconclusion, or rather theaimilarityprovw 
the fact, while in Herculaneum every sculptured or* 
nament is infinitely more elegant than ibe, pauit-. 
ii^ (tmai in ibe same spot To tfaese i^ght be. 
added (KHDe my iB^edect aepMmal nmiBs, 
fMBit anr. T«ti|waH» jwhidi iBcmf prave d»t die r 
audwifr EtnioBBB mre. br from ignoraBt oS paint* 
i^. tla die 'piatnms Naples and Aone* w 
gMBtt' VMM^ ^jD^otOH^ wa^ ftwa Bsn» paah. 
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ages in their writiDgs, has been allon^ tol^lfir,' 
cieats. And, indeed, unless Pliny be sopposecL itft 
point out a distiiic^on iu this respect between fh*.' 
practice of tlie earlier and later painteu, h« cmk^ 
tradititB himself ; for in aU, he enumerates no leas 
than five diflerent whites, three yellows, nine reds 
or porples, two blues, one of which is indigo, two 
greens, sod one black, which also appears to be a 
generic expression, including bitiunen, charcoal, 
ivocy, or lamp-bhuk, mentioned wilji probabljr 

OecauMud allusion has been mada to lim mm 
cba n ical modes of operation employed is uauoit 
painting. On comparing the different passages 
uilusive to these, two things certainly appear : that 
a permanency was given to its productions un- 
known even in modem ait; and that oil-paint* 
iiDg, properly so termed, fumed no pwt wi ito 
pnustice. Ijtymg aside, then, all cosffieUag aft* 
taoBB, we are disposed to iofK that tfawe mra 
three principal methods ; first. Distemper employ 
ed on stuccoed wails, and for pictures not move* 
able ; second. Glazing, when the picture, after be- 
ing finished in water-colours, crayons, or distem- 
per, was covered with a coat of hard and transpa- 
rent varnish, of which several kinds are described ; 
and tliii'dly, lincaustic, when the colouring mat- 
ters actually incorporated with wax, or prep(u%< 
tions of wax, were thus applied in a liquid ^te, 
and when finished, allowed to dry, and most Ukely- 
afterwards varnished ats*. im tdMW tanr iaMar 
medwds were unemeA awst ■■■iillwi jyiulwi ii 
of the great mastwa, taA which wre pnrlitU 
yhe last has grvo vise to mmek matikm diwaa^ 
wmtftm^ niambBag mmuA, ika- cctMna bai^ 
lMH«iik We i w iwhi n i , ha w wi )i» »■ O tod r M . 
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LMin verb here Ufled, merely denotes that the tints 
were laid on hot, which, from their nature, mnst 
have been absolutely necessary, wliile it is evident, 
fmm scattered faints, that ihe material painted up- 
im ms destrnetible hy fire. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Fallen as was every liberal pursuit during those 
ages, smce emphatically called (lark, pain ting was yet 
never unpractised in Europe. In the ecclesiastical 
lecordsof thatperiod,eTidenceis found that, in Ita- 
ly, churches were in CTcry centnry decorated with 
paintings and mosaics by natiTe or Greek artists. 
A kind of competition, indeed, appears to hsT6 
been carried on between the soccesaire pontifi^ 
imitated by their inferior suffragans, who ehonld 
tiras load some favourite cathedral with the great- 
est qnantity of barbarous finery. These gentle- 
men, as even the Abbate Tiraboschi has ventured 
to disclose, being rarely ornamental to the church 
in their own proper persons, endeavoured to make 
up the deficiency in the best way possible by 
jmnty. From monuments still remaining in Ger- 
many, it is evident, that neither was some degree 
1^ skill wanting in that quarter. In France, as ia 
our country, simitar research wouldprobably be 
rewarded with the same discovery. Thon^ dark- 
eBe<^ the hnmaa spuit was sttU at work ; and when 
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at iengtfa its flfiet^es were restored to compars- 
live activity by the slow operation of causes, im- 
perceptible in themselves, mighty in their results, 
the arte, bb already seen, shone forth among the 
morning stars in the dawn of freedom. Hiis light 
first arose upon Italy; and, from the circnmBtances 
of her situation, Florence soonest established a 
sdM^ of painting. Cimabue, her citizen, early in 
Ae tUrtMnth century, caught the inspiration from 
cCAtam Greek painters, employed by oider of 
the magistracy. Equalling his masters, he wM 
himself surpassed by Giotto, once a shepherd boy ; 
in turn excelled by Memmi, Orgagna, Ucello, Mm- 
solino, to the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
all former names were forgotten in tlie merits of 
Masaaccio. Dying at tlie age of twenty-four, he 
gave to painting truth, ezpresBion, light, and shade; 

creadng tb« first m» iu its hiMwy. The cha- 
pel whidt oontaiDs fteuoei* the eariy 
Hcbool of Da Vhua tnd BaMuunrad— sMne, 
toe, of the latter's misfortune, will long be visited 
with intereat by the pilgrims of art. About the 
same time, the invention of oil painting, ascribed 
to Van Eyck of Brugea ; and, not long after, the 
illusion of aerial pei-spective added by Ghirlandajo, 
gave to modern art all the means of pertection. 
These did not remiun unimproved in the hands of 
mu^h men as Verocchio, first excelling in perspeo- 
'tive, Lippi, Signorelli, in whose works evidence 
«f selection is apparent, and many others, who, ia 
(SffiHiBat cittM of Italy, Were now Uying the 
foandation of achocdi, aooa to beowte aa dfatfnot 
in nwnaer aa dia DMatera irf eu tod At aune art 
cut well be conceived. 

Bat thongh mueh bad been aeMpqilldwd b»- 
ftm d»a cloie <tf tin filMotk Btauurff a« mqp«BiB 
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tlie higher qualities of imitative art, patntitig vrj» 
still in inraiicy. Leonardo da Vinci, boru in 14<5S, 
reared it to )iigh maturity. The genius of this ex- 
traordinary man seemed as a mirror, receirwg 
and reflecting, in. n^ded brightness, eyejry 
of intellectual light wbiclf had yet beamed 
the age. Philosopher, |)oet,.arti^ J]e,anti(»pst9d 
the march of three centuries ; proviq^ in liu 
instance, what the unshackled energies of imn 
would then accomplish. Yet — and that, tOQ^..by 
a living historian of m<»t deserred. reputatipib— 
bas Leonardo been represented as a dabbler in 
various knowledge, a proficient in none — a Jabo- 
rious idler, wasting time and taleat in useless 
muUiplidty of pursuit. T,biB «p|(i(ce)iljjr baa bow 
done to exait bis great coatcmporarjr aac- 
. cesser ; but history ought not to be written its a 
picture is painted, touching in under-tones wfwt 
are deemed secondaries, that the light may .W 
more coospicuoualy directed to a principal figone. 
At the sbrine of art, the devotion of Da Vinci was 
neither devoid of ferroar nor nnfruitful ; albeit he 
courted, and not onancceasfiilly, the farours of 
science, then new and dear to. the aspiring miod. 
.His trae rank is not only among the iathera, bnt 
the maatora of the art ; be is one who not mec^y 
preceded, bat excelled. His cartoon of horse- 
men in the betUe of Pisa formed a favourite study 
. of the greatest masters ; and, in compeUtion, Mi- 
chael Angelo produced another of soldiers arming 
in haste, after bathing ; which even his admirers 
say he scarcely ever afterwards equalled. Yot 
was Leonardo not vanquished. The Last Supper, 
painted in fresco, at Milan, exhibited, a dignity 
jffld propiiMy •B£.^a|ieeHi«R» « CMTefitnen of £vw- 
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'-lUiAed, protobly etill nnsnrpasfied. The stoty 
■^the head of the priDcipal personage having been 
left incomplete is a vulgar error, as might be 
msily proved by reference to the early literatnre 
of Italian art. The well-known portrait of Mo- 
na Lisa, in pnrity of drawing, sweetness of simple 
and natiu^ ezfvemion, lias an equal only id the 
' werlea of Ri^uidk BotdwhidtMBceef wwlnas• 
«w eKtendci anoh mm widely than tbe ^iher* «f 
MMdari' oomplM i he firat united the acipuce 
nf'Smtomy with that of piunting, and both with 
^tore ; aad lAaa may traly be Raid to have pre- 
|W«d[ the art for the coming greatness. 

To the majesty of Michael Angelo's genius the 
reader has already done homage. If in sculpture 
the grandeur of his conceptions was admired, in 
pflinthig ^is greatness is still more wonderful, but 
' -WiftvtKBately, sot laes BiNgnlv aad remote from 
-AaMM. Yet,tlNaitiMp«amg«f BnetaoToti thoB 
w perhaps no iastaiice of iBtelteetnal power more 
traly grand in the entire history of mind^ Pre- 
vions to leaving hia native Florence, where he 
was bom, of a noble family, in 1474 ; and whence 
he fled, when his country became false to herself 
and to freedom, architecture and sculpture had 
formed his principal studies. Design he had pur- 
saed little tarlher than as indispens^ly connected 
ii>ilfa time : 4^ p afaifty, ta a leprnte sciaioe, be 
tvaa of eeme onwtanitivelf- ^aovut. In this' 
Mace of teoniadge, M reerifed imlers to cmrplete 
4iM tHdntiaga in the Seztine Cbap^, open which 
Hevaal of (he artjsta, already mentioned, bnl befiflre 
been eagaged. Yet, at this time, Micbiri Angelo 
ma naaoqvaiBted wHh the tM^aieri pMoeaaes 
nt^xm. To prodtiw the de^nig WW t« bim a 
3*b(mrof«aie; HndtbenbeeadaKnovftdtafavre 
o 
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executed by artists broaght from ^orence ; iiot 
on trial, diamissed them in all save atter hopeleas* 
nes9. Rising in the strength and perseverance of 
indomitable genius, he resolved to begin art anew^ 
and to depend henceforth solely on his own re-; 
sources. Shutting himself up in the fated chapel, 
preparing the materials with hia own bands, aftei' 
inftny tiiate and fidlnresr-sfter b^xdding the 
first piec6 finiidie^ to sR^tSietiea, Uaoalder 
and mildew almost before Ms adrAlriflg eyfe— 
at lonffth triumphed, achieving in the conrae of 
years tlie most adventurous undertaking in tnodoti 
art, under circumstances, too, that while they en? 
courage all, leave to none who aspires to the mo- 
ral dignity of talent even the shadow of an apo- 
logy for irresolution or indolence. 

The walls and ceiling of the Sextine Chapel, with 
tbe picture of the Last Judgment, executed thirty 
ytoars afterwards, form the principal, almost the 
sole, works of Michael Angelo in painting. The 
latter is the greatest work of modem art, being 
fifty feet high by forty wide, and containing up- 
wards of 300 figures, many of which are lai^er 
tiian life. Here the human form appears under 
every variety of position, and agitated by every 
gradation of feeling ; and over the whole is dif- 
fused a living ease— a science — a magic power— -tt 
tascinaUon, which constrwns us to gaze with woiu 
der, astonishment, admiration, but not tvith in- 
terest or sympathy. Similar are our feelings in 
every other example; nor can this be exactly 
charged as a defect. Michael Angelo formed a 
system for himself — he stands alone in bis art— 
an ideal abstraction of mind Was the oliject of Uk 
httitation, to whidk all of lii^ nstnre, elevated 
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l/e moulded in subserviency. His art was creative, 
nQt imitative — standing furth> in its own independ- 
BBce of aim. 

Hence, there ai'e two relations in wliich the works 
in paintings of Michael Angelo are to be examined, 
and according to which his merits will be very 
differently estimated. Viewed in themselves, the 
frescos of the Vatican present astonishing evi- 
dences of human power. Every thought ie grand- 
eur and strength ; and the rapid, fervent execution 
arms the pencil with an omnipotence of art eqiiid 
to all the modifications of furm. Here the whole is 
perfect, inimitable ; within this iiis own walk, Buo- 
narroti has no compeer, — " second to none, with 
nothing like to him. ' But when the same works 
considered in reference to the general piinciples of 
imitation, and as deriving value accordii^ aa they 
reflect the archetypes of elevated nature, those 
Tery qualities which formerly constnuned our ap^ 
probation, become startling blemishes. The ideal 
is found to consist solely in the imaginative ; sub- 
limity is sought too exclusively in the vehement to 
be always dignified. All is action, — all partici- 
pates of an unquiet and too aspiring character of 
composition : every form, every muscle, every at- 
titude, exhibits the very gladiatorship of art, — for 
each is displaced, exerted, involved, to the utmoatt 
Even repoBe u any tlung mve jeau Yot. la 
Qciilty v^wceaQy iiiBumowtajhl«> eonsticajat w 
not perceived; we ezecation, Wtuiderliiliy &dle, 
tboi^^ too prominent in general effect, gives to 
each giant limb of the awful and gloomy shapes, 
the very effect of life and movement. But to 
this lUsplay of capabilitira — to the exhibition of 
8^enc*f. and the ^otlii^; vritb diffiovlty, tr«H^ 
ainqp&3tf I feeUnflb and rMlii«wt]t» bars be^n 
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criGced. la ttiis nothing seems pecnlial* to psSaU 
ing as ilistinguished from bis scul[iture ; Bor, in- 
deed, is there any discrimination : colour, touSf' 
light, sliadow — all is systematic and ideal, but 
all migbty and overpowering in the whole. Again, 
when the influence of such a style upon the pro- 
gress of improvement is considered, it appears 
nut Bncb inflocnce could be favourable neither to 
future improrement nor to stationary excellence' 
The greatness of Micliael Angelo, then, is his own 
— not tJie grandeur of art. Botli acolptore and^ 
painting he made aDbeerriebt to the loftiest aims, 
and the most splendid feme any artist ever did, 
perhaps can, pursue or attun ; yet each was but 
a elave, ministering to a glory in which neither 
intrinsically participated. 

Contemporary with the " mighty Florentine," 
bnt most nnlike in ail the characteristics of geninsr' 
save the sublimity of the final result, was Raphael, 
the founder and master of the Roman school. Bom 
at Urbino, 1483, he arrived in Rome upon the 
invitation of his relation, Bramante, the architect, 
about 1508, nearly at the same time with his great 
rival. Dying on nis thirty-seventh birth-day, he 
has, in a short life, bequeathed to posterity works 
almost equally numerous, and certainly displaying 
more of the profound excellences and beautiliil 
sentiment of an, than those of any name since the 
revival of painting. Of these inestimable prodnc- 
tions there remain to us easel pictures in oil, car* 
toons, and frescos, exhibiting, also, three diiferent' 
manners. The first dry, little, and tedious, but 
not without truth — often great beauty of finishing. 
This was derived from his instructor, Pietro Pera> 
gino ; and 'though obsemble as a general charac-' 
tnistic only in nia early easel pictoreB, and soibe' 
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ed in dis oarefnl pesaolliiig ereo of frescos, 

astd ID 'the Bidkung ont of his wcempawmento. 

The pictures which displajr this style are tboM 
painted after he left' hi« master in 1499, and b»* 
fore his return to Urbiho aboot 1504. The finest' 
of these was executed in his seventeeoth year, re- 
presenting ii Holy Family, — the Virgin raising a 
veil from llie Infant, who sleeps. Except in the 
^rks of Da Vieci, so mnch sweetneaa of exprea- 
atonaad beauty (tf da^|abadiiot yetiq|ipe«red in 
the art, as b Saaui'efm in ilus ydatlifol pradoo- 
lioa. The second maaiierte an iutehnediste step — 
an atteaipt to escape from & minuteness which he 
Boon discovered to be mts)iitable both to his own 
fervour and the dignity of art. The change is 
perceptible immediately after lie had studied the 
works of the Flurentiue masters, whose improver 
incuts, and the vigour of their enlarged style, be 
would at sight appreciate as movemeikts evident- 
ly in advance, but with which he had hithei'to re- 
mained unacquainted. As a separate manner, it 
can scarcely he said to exist ; tor at most it was 
but a new instrument in the possession of a mind 
which baa made every thing its own. All that is 
apparent aoioonts m^ely to a progre^i^ive melio- 
ta^un, ^tending through thiee or four years, 
of vhich space he resided nearly two in Flor- 
ence studying the performances of art in that 
city, but receiving no personal instructiow, ex- 
citing a reciprocal interchange of knowledge 
with Fra Bartolomeo. The most celebrated pic- 
tures produced by him during tins interval aiB the 
Virgin, Infant, and St John, in the dacBil {|^lwy» 
I and ^e entombing of Chiasl^ now at RmMb 
tbfls^ atm BtnikiB^y when lipi^dl tft epHpaiK 

08 - , 
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son with the style of contemporary works, e%Ubit 
beauties of so opposite a character to the compo-- 
aitions of Michael Angelo, that it is impossible Co 
perceive my ^winda ob which the obligatioDS 
said to be ovtiaghf their anthor to the latter call 
be rested. Batmsmrti, in taet, could not, or at 
least never did, paint in a taste of such simplicity 
as these exhibit. Jhe third manner is solely and 
exclusively individual, neither derived nor — ^we, 
grieve to say — inherited ; full, harmonions, sweet, 
arid flowing — yet bold, learned, and sustained, — 
composed of such an union of natural grace and 
antique correctness, as meet Only in the creaU<nt» 
of Hsp^l's pendl. To this style his meat im- 
portant works belong', having been taaoBA after 
his arrival in Rome, and «4iEtti he htid th«re be- 
come deeply impressed 'with the sublimities of 
ancient art. In the apace of only twelve years — 
for he united exquisite finisli with wonderful ex- 
]»edition — he completed the frescos of the Vatican 
and the Famesina, besides others, amounting to 
many hundred figures — designed the Cartoons — ■ 
^ cultivating, at the same time, architecture (of 
which he was a master), poetry, and scnipture. 
Dnring the same laborions period were |Hwhiced> 
those exquisite paintings in oil, which bavft chief* 
]y contributed to spread his fame beyond Italy. 
Of these the best, the most wonderful, though in 
slight respects not the most perfect, is the Ti-ans- 
£guration — the lant bequeatliment of his genius to' 
the arts and to posterity, for he died within a few 
days after it was completed. 

As Raphael in these works, no painter has ever 
done so mnch for the real excellence of the avt^ 
Hot, in the principles upon which they are conduct* • 
ed, has phtced improrement on precepts so purej^ 
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to ob^hg. All tbftt imas^natioB conkl lend to 
a strictly imitative art be baa added, yet fau ia* 
fased into its creations the warmeGt sensibilitiea 
ef ]ife ; to nature be bas given all that grace and 
fiincy can bestow, consistent witb the sweetest of 
all cbarois — leaving ber nature still. On tfiis ac- 
count is Kapbael, of all great names in art, tbe 
safest to adopt as the guide of taete and practice. 
For were the most decided admirer of system 
merely to copy, be would quickly find himself 
constrained to become the diacipie of reality. 
Tme, we discover no mixed modes of nature, 
sncfa as impede ber energies and cloud her beauties 
in ordinary life ; yet the tranquil loveliness— the 
unless beauty — tben<AIeiee]ing of the represeuta* 
tion — has nothing of llie cold and merely imegina- 
live. This, indeed, constitiites the great charm of 
Kaphael's grace, that neither in form nor expres- 
sion is it abstract ; its power of moving is acquired 
directly from haman sympathy. In gazing upon 
his dramatic scenes and breathing figures, who 
has not experienced this truth in a gradual melt- 
ing of tbe beul, in tmisoa with every pare and 
heiy iwneBhBnce that cooaeets maa with 
tpedea? See tbe MBdonnft-4Knr mildly, rias^y 
beantifnl [ In that boabm, not one rade prnwon 
has a resting place ; yet feels not each spectator 
now called-np dear though distant recollections 
of a parent's — a motlter's tenderness, with all the 
reverential charities of life's spring ? Behold the 
Magdalen — bow changed the sensibilities I still 
how respectable I One overmastering, absorbing 
aBection. No m^bicious dii^lay — every move- 
nmit is tlmt<tf paawHi, bntof BinliBwnt ts». Or 
yiew that yontb so int«nt npss inrtroetKn ; be 
lungs upon An- my.wsvds «f -1^ ngnd gaidt* 
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How powerfally do W€ conceive the matere Tfc.- 
solves tliat irradiate the iugenuoos coantenamx I 
Or turn yonr attention to the child who is phiy- 
ing io the hip of the mother — how innocently 
happy 1 hoiv unconsciouely beauUful I Yet look 
again ^-—even here ie passion, sentiment, futurity. 
The iowginattwH inrolaotarily slu^ws out the for- 
tWMs of that diniwwitna «e legiUy wifnwMd 
the«paski«g ^Mntemnoe. Bwt io-w dt«p laevi* 
iig oif the aaUd eye, ia ^e boly vxpwawm . 
ivbich beeiiiK in every lineameBtt in the cpotlqai 
6aw, has not geains leade the nearest appixnij^ 
to our ui^rea^ed conceptions of oa uifiuit Sarii 
our 1 Regard th^ prophets— how gloriotts, yet how 
good, he seems ! No spirit insensible to hiunaa 
woe, unpitying of liuman frailty, lives iJiere. The 
errors and hackslidingg «f im race hAve siren a 
£zed though placid svrroW'tvlll* e*B, bttftte eia* 
sing sunehiHe of hia «VHfH« 
the midestio hivw. 

Such are all the wotkst^ Rajdiael, full to over- 
flowing of bum an sentiment and of interest, laf 
their very highest ideal, they are but the primeval' 
dignity and sacredneas of ournatnie. How then can 
these &cte be reconciled with the opinion so bold- 
ly and so Itsig asserted, ilmt they do not sti ike at 
first tught— that tlie heait aa well as the judgment 
BHist be gmiaftiljr^pared to relish thtdr beauties? 
We ^all not attempt toreconcile-^we deny thecon- 
cJiEuioD. Where these works have not been tcona tbe 
Smtb feit, juhI admired, and loved in theii tnth nntf 
iMlbm wnplicity, they have been nemdthm^gkt- 
thc ffliato «f fake theory, «r 'flonpSEed with eiM^ 
aawn .iteiwlawto rf«iQaliOTefc W« ^tisaird ^ 
OBpniifaBiriwi »af d» ItiMna^ef the Aoioh 
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twrt'OBttarrf ptut snrprise to find Sir Joahna 
Rfijmlds BHUBtaining the same system. *' I re- 
MetnbftT Tery wdl," says the English artist, " my 
own disappointment when I first visited the Vati- 
can ; bat on confessing my feelings, to a brother 
etaiient, of whose ingenuoosnesa 1 had a high opi- 
nion, be acknowledged tJie works of Kapbael 
hmd ttw aame dieet npon bim — or rather, that 
^ M( pM}fac* the effect which he expect*' 
•d. TUa vaa a gnat relief to my mind ; ftnd im 
OK^airii^ farther of other atadents, 1 foand that 
thme perstma only who, from natural imbedHty, 
appeared incapable of ever relishing those dfrine 
p«formance8, made pretensions to instaotaneons 
raptures on first beholding them. I found myself 
in the midst of works executed upon principles 
with wUch I was nnacqnainted ; I felt my igno- 
mee, and stood abashed. I newed Aen agafar 
aad Mmi ; I even affected to admtre-tbam men 
-dnn IieaHy did. In a short lime a hew taste and 
ft Dew pcotiepliGn began to dawn upon me, and I 
was co iria ced tbat I bad originally formed a felse 
o|»men of the perfection of the art, and that this 
great punter was well entitled to the high rank 
which he holds in the estimation of the world. 
But let it always be remembered that the excel- 
lence of hb style is not on the surface, but lies 
deep, and at first view is seen but mistiiy. It is 
the fiorid style which strikes at once, and captt-> 
vatea the eye for a time, without e^r satisfying 
the judgment." We admire this candour, and cau 
Bt once admit the JustDeBS of these remarks in ge- 
neral, when applied to the works of Michael An- 
nelo, on whose prindplea it is well known that Sir 
Joahaa farmed inn tbeary of ideal bean^t Bntbt 
Tete«MatoBi4ABel|««diBneaBtheTflt7tqV(ieto 
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$66 THE FINE AMTS. 

would be nearer the tmth. Drawn imme4iatet^ 
from nature, as are all hia ideas, they interest the 
heart at once j and as we study the exquisite 
mechanism, the perfectioD of the datoilB) the pt»i 
priety of the compOHtioii, tba jwIepneDt «opfirm 
yet more the iDipraMWu wbich tb« bwvt fyait coto 
tertwied. 

These obeervations lead to, wiiUe th^y an cm 
finnod bfi aiudier view, which yet remaiw t* bo 
tat»Q of tJie genius of Rajihael. It is only in th« 
indinduality and profoundness of expression, tlwt 
he reaches the sublimities of art. lu the abstract 
conception of form he is inferior ; hence, in the re- 
]>re8eatations of mythological existences, he be- 
comes feeble in proportion as he generalizes. It 
is this that discriminates between the Roman and 
the Florentine. The former is the painter of moo 
^theyUve,uldfiM»l«aBd«ct; the latter delineate 
sua io the ababscW The one embodies sea^ 
meat — feeling^pBSBioa ; the other pourtraya 
capacities, energlw, and idealities of form. Kfti 
phael excels in resemblance; he walks the earth, but 
with dignity, and is seen to most advantf^e in rela* 
tions ol bnman fellowship. Michael Angelo can be 
viewed only in his own world ; with ours he holds 
DO farther communion than is necessary to obtain 
a common medium of intelligence. Iq the grandi 
the Tea«niUfl, the tOBching teiititiM <tf lif^ l3m 
fint 18 wnraUad; bis fiur^wKlmiaiog'trMimiir 
tiuiu causa us to revdmice hmnftuity aad •nnalvM. 
Orer the awful and the snbliina of fiction, the b«- 
cond extends a terrible sway ; he calls spirits from 
thar shadowy realms, and they come at his bid* 
in fffMOi dwpeB> to frown upon the is^iottfin 
^ofniao. ' 

- To cantflod haw fer wyeriwiqr ig ftHo nimtk 
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has Mb own independent sphere. The style of 
Rspfaael has justly been ctiaraeleriaed as the div 
matic, that of Michael Angelo as the epic, oF 
paiitting. The di§tiiiction is BC(nirate> in as fer as 
the former has made to pass before ns character 
in conflict with passion — in all its individualities 
of mode ; while the latter represented and gene* 
ndized both ebaracter and passion. The first leads 
Ma from nBtui-al beanty to divine — the second ele- 
vated OS at once into regions which his own lofty 
jan^ings hare peopled. Hence, than Michael 
Angialo's prophets, and other beings that jnst h»* 
OB the confines of hninan uhI spiritnal exist- 
eno«, the whole range of art and poetry nererbaa, 
and never witl, produce more magnificent and ad> 
ventnnnia creations. This is his true power— here 
be reigns altKie, inresting art with a mightiness un- 
approachable by any other pencil. Bnt when the 
interest is to be derived from known forms, and 
natural coinbinationfl, be fwls almost utterly ; nc' 
TM can bis line nmt grandettv^bst graadenr m 
IVeqveMly mbrtttMsd for feHteg, and when the 
Biib^oot csnnot ssetahi it, presents only gatgeoss 
cftricatnret Human a£^tion mingles in every 
touch of Raphael, and he carries our nature to its 
highest moral, if not physical, elevation. Hence, 
his supernatural forms may want abstract majesty 
and overawing expression; but they display a com- 
munity in this worid'a feelings, without its weak- 
nesses or imperfeotums, liy which ^e heart is per^ 
btna enat mora nMiud. 
' If thlt be • true eatioMte of the^ewenof thsse 
gnat BWD, ftnd We him drawn onr nfiprences trooi 
impnm/maa often and Ions Mndied, ;io notnpa^ 
ils^ etD be more vnjnat, nor un ^)t, Asn the oni 
t0 flWqiKBtfy.npeMei^ ^ Ifidn^ ADgefoiathe 
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fS^ T^IE FINE^flTS. 

Homer, Raphael the Virgt), of modem pun^g. 
The Florentine may justly take hit place by the 
side of the Greek. Not so the Roman md tlie 
Montaan. The copyist of Homer, nay, frequoiu 
]y his translator, whose nature is taken at second- 
hand,— whose characters, in the mass, hare about 
as much indiridoality as the soldiers of a ptatcKm> 
and little more intellectaal diacrimiiiatw* «bM 
bnre, IwaTeTf «id hnreati^ miiat pc<a^>y a Iwrar 
Beat at the haaqnet ranioB than the (mgiiial» 
the ever varied, and graphic artist. -The great er- 
ror in estimating the merits of these masters ap- 
pears to hare arisen from not considering them se- 
parately, and as independent minds. Michael An. 
gelo, indeed, created, while Raphael may be siud 
to hare composed ; bat he discovered and collect- 
led — he did not derive bis materials. Michael Ad> 
geto fonnd the art poor in mema, magnified 
powerless in compontum; beamuneditmfeaUe* 
nes^ and bore it at once to nsatnrity of ^xei^fK 
Of these improvements Raphael profited by norel 
wplication ; but the advantage was nothing more 
than necessarily occnrs in the spread of intelli- 
gence. Massaccio had, in like manner, prepared 
the previons change ; Da Vinci first, then Buonar- 
roti, took it up. The pupU of Perugino made avail- 
ment of this new path to a comtnanding height, 
whence the whole prospect of the empire of ut 
might be surveyed, bat over this his geoiBS aoared 
in guideless, independent flight. Than iavm- 
tion, and at such a time, of Michael Angelo's mighty 
system, there is to be found no greater evidence of 
talent, nor of greater talent ; but from the mind that 
could conceive that s^tem, scarcely anezertionw^s 
' deinanded to main tarn aapiemacy tbereia, gw^bd 
ft were ita datau. tffioMi all malry |^ 
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aoretty and peculiarity of die style, where eacfc 
adopter wonld be degraded into an imitator. On 
tiie other hand, if the perfection of Uapliael's man- 
ner appear to be more in tbe ordinary course of 
eenias, it is to be remembered, ibat its very per- 
fectness depends npon those qualities of mind 
which most rarely asa^ble in tbe conatitatioa of 
ia f m\A n i fia im mE^ t iiil w* taste, sound judgment^ 
fmknxt fltMf, ud un iw m J knowledge of tbe hn- 
maa liMrt' Be 4t wo neoflected, that to rapport 
the msbfery faerei in a style fonnded on no peca* 
liar habitudes of intellect, but embracing' the g«- 
Beral and intrinsic principles of art, where all good 
artists would consequently be rivals, widlOnt ia^ 
curring the impntatioQ of copying, required an- 
abating effort, diligence, and w^naHty, — more li- 
beral and vffiied excellence, than ia w preceding 
system. Here we Rt IcngA'tHKorar ^ resl and 
abiding Bnpe«i<»ity of Rephad. It ia not tbst im 
pre-eminently surpasses in one of A6 Ikcnitiea of 
genius, bnt he has embodied In his labours more 
of the requisites of perfection than any other of 
the modem masters. In grandeur of inrention 
and form, he is inferior to Michael Angelo. Ti- 
tian surpasses bim in colouring, Corragio in gra- 
dation of tone. This superiority, however, becomes 
visible only where each of the qualities becomes 
the ruling sentiment of the work. For when we 
view in itself a composition of Raphael, where the 
style of design so exquisitely accords with the 
fonttf iibt ofthnulnff eon npuncEng with each, tho 
chW oseoto jnit Adeqnste to the degree of perc^ 
iion medH«ted ; ^e wbole faaimonized by nntati 
And voennng'proprtsty, iwilttated with his own p0-' 
ealiM' grace and aentiment, while each aqianitfi 
-ifBalitf IwcomM yti man perfect in tbe combuuh 
p 
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no tBE FISE ARTS. 

tion, — tlie pencil seems jostly to bare attained its 
unrivalled utmost. 

With their respective founders, the ttcliooU of 
Bome and Florence may be said to have terraina- 
led ; -at itaat the, mantle of their teacher reated 
with TNy.oneqaal inspiration upon the diBciplM«f 
hoib. The death of Raphael, ia 1520, proved an 
irremediable loss to the arts, the extent of which 
never can indeed be known. His pare and natu- 
^1 style, had it been more firmly engrafted by 
Jonger life, would probably hare delayed, perhaps 
prevented, the sudden extravagance and manner- 
iam which overspread the united schools of Tus- 
^txiy and Rome, at the head of which Michael 
JiiOgtAo survived upwards of forty years, 
. Ajnong tbe various pursuits of taste, painting 
alone exhibits this singular fortune, that the noblest 
and most intellectual of its prindples, as also those 
.which speak most directly to sense, and are mere- 
ly alluring, were invented at the same time, but 
in different places, and separately practised. It is 
^worthy of remark, also, that in each respect the 
frst inventors remained the most accomplished 
professors of their own discoveries. While in R.ome 
and Florence, design and expression were recei- 
.Ting their perfection, forming the almost exclusive 
subjects of study, in Venice, the seductions ofco- 
)onring, in Lombardy, the illusions of li^t and 
^adow, were adding unknown pomp and aiagio lo 
the art. 

The school of Venice, though one of the earliest 
in Europe to cherish reviving arts, has added little 
.of intellectual or noble to their progressive culture. 
Here they have never fionrisbed in the genial 
fwilof iK^nburmatitRtamu. AhBiighty.iuktj«ail«ii^ 
jretkznnonvaBd tn^ktciotic arUtporaq^ owfift- 
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II. 'PAmflHO.' iii 
^^feMmtoinstraments of private Ratification 
->— instewl of turning them to iiationai ornament. 
H^iVBe Ktilpture lia» been little cultivated, archi- 
tcctare more, though in peculiar style, and paint- 
ing most of all. But while the sacredness of reli- 
gion, or the manlinesa of history, has occupied the 
Italian pencil seDerally, of the older maaterB espe- 
,-«iaUj', Vance Du sent forth her lordly teaaun, 

Sicndid benqnete, and naked beantiss. From As 
elfth ceetnry, ve ha.V9 already seen, a movement 
might be discerned in the arts of Venice. He? 
school of painting begins to attract notic^ nndef 
Antonello da Messina, who introduced oil colours. 
The Bellinis carried out bis improvements ; and as 
pupils of the youngest, we discover Gioi^one and 
Titian, who, with Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Se> 
bastisn del Fioinbot Schiavone, and Bassano, vere 
tlMMAief naaina <rf Ihw m^l. 
- ' -But ^VmetiHipidBtnig the great iHnuaeatk 
UtiBE^ Whoaa name n synonymom with the charai^ 
t^ristic of nalare school — fine colouring, Frotti 
tfiis, bowever, we are not to suppose, as is too fre* 
ijttentjy done, that he was wanting in the higher prin- 
oiples of his profession. The alleged imperfection 
of his design will not often be detected, and only in 
momentaryactionoftheparts; forin the more com- 
moH modifications of fonn, it is faultless, and of 
iBBobnate nattire the drawing and painting of 
faia luidflotqtes is unriTBlled. In expression he 
is the most historical of all painters, his portraits 
bei^ second only to those of RapbaeL In car» 
fut imitation of natural efiect, he is equal to the 
toost pains-taking of the Dutch school ; yet, wiUi 
■mtk, ^vndear and breadth in' the masses, that, 
sts hn beea jostljr remntked, the moat imperfect 
dwtA ia whkh -tlte origtsal dh^esi^ ia this 
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|7S Mun iLars. 

ie«pect Is preserved, trill present a character of 
Ugb art. The cbief defect of Titian was in com.- 
position and poetical fancy ; be penetrated tbe 
very secrets of nature in all her varied effects and 
minutest shades of tone and hoe — bat be neither 
made selections of her forms, nor poseeased the 
power of cotrecting her defects, by an ideal etspd* 
9rd. In this mastery of colowiDg, tlms pnnc^ka 
may be remwJced ; firat, baetfamag Bwduiiii 
lietween the eye and the object is supposed to be 
a nieUow golden light ; secondly, the most glow- 
oig uid gorgeotts lights are produced, not so mucli 
)>j rich local tints as by the general conduct of the 
wbole piece, in which the gradations of tone are 
Blmost evanescent, yet in theii' strongest hoes pow- 
erfully conteasted. Hence the £nal splendour is 
^&Cted muhex by painting in uuder-tonei, than by 
krisfaing on pardoilar apotB tka wkola nahea aC 

are enliveBed In' • thonsmd loeal hnea and iKckaf" 
iag lights, «ad his masses by inmuneavble varwtijeB 
and play of parte,— yet all softened, and blended, 
and combined by an undefiiiable harmony. Hence, 
nothing more easy than apparently to copy Titian 
—nothing more difiicuit than really to imitate his 
faithfulness and splendour. The third principle re- 
fers to his practice ; the eolonrs are laid tm pnw, 
vitWut np^a^ in tinlai^ amtfiated apfdiimlwn, 
mdapguvaAT vitbiJie paint of tb» MnnL 

THuD ^ IB at the vmemUa 4«e«f 96 
4W 99, having survived the gkny of the Vewtiaii 
school, the last discii^ of decided emineaca b»> 
iag Tintonetto, called the lightning (tf tha.pswl^ 
iam his miracaloas ida^atdi. Tha Basnwi mgt 
MWflrinl eoIaiiiiats,8Dd voteierfiiny traa to natap*. 
Anl VaraM waalam io 4U tha bxwiaaaa.af 
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and magnificent colooring', liiit is correct 
nritber iit taste nor drawing. Giorgione, of all 
the etfly Venetian masters, gave greatest promise 
of Tiniting purity witb splendour, bat died in 151 1, 
>t tbe age of 33 ; — thus leaving Hdan, to whom 
Ite bad in some measure been inBtnictor, to reap 
an undivided harvest of fame. 

Ill the annals of genius, no name bears more 
strongly on the popular sense attached to the 
term of a hearen-bom inspiration, superior to cir- 
canMtances and indepoident of toition, than that 
of AntmuoLett — ^better known as Corr^o. Tbia 
wtist, wfao was bom abont and died at the 
age of 40, is the model rstber than tbe founder of 
vie Lombard school. From the bosom of poverty, 
irithout master, without patron, witbont even the 
commonest appliances of his art, he bursts at once 
upon tbe view in all the blaze of original talent— 
nnpraised, unknown,— in an i^e of knowledge, 
to sink unmarked like the meteor of the desert, 
leaTingbnt die memorials of bis graceful pencil- 
in Ma own phrase, ** anch' io son pittore" — to cry 
altrad that lie also was a painter, — that such a man, 
contemporary with Raphael and Michael Angelo, 
and their nearest compeer, should have lived in 
ignorance of them, of Rome, of the antique, of all 
but nature — to die at last unrewarded in Parma — ' 
is utterly ineicplicable. The principal works of this' 
master are the two noble cupolas of the cathedral 
churches of Parma, painted in fresco — one subject 
the Assumption of the Virgin, the other the As- 
cension of the Saviour. Of his easel paintings, 
tbe most precious, representing a Holy Family, 
and called the " Nij^t, is in the Dresden gall«y. 
Ha beantiM of Cirtr^o are grace) and exquisite 
ammgmeat vf l^ht and calooi^ wditd witb in- 
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^4 'iv^ Aitvit> 

•xpnouUB hwinovy, — thus was completed' liw 
nund of art." '* Eray tliiiig I see," eaya Anni- 
bale Cuaca, on beholding fitty years afterwards 
these works of Corregio, " asloDiGheB ine, parti- 
cularly the colouring and beaaty of tiie ciiiklrt'u, 
who live, breatlie, and smile, with so much sweet- 
ness and vivacity, th|it we are xonstrsined to sym- 
patluze ia tiieir ta^ofmeia-" The ciw r — w and 
sdie^ *he nmbieM ukd fpoadom «f paacS, inlka 
v«rl(8 befese liim isdved saw bawa uoeMb 
ed,' but correctaeM k wt one of tbeir elenuit^ 
2ifeidier tba most faunlifkl forms, nor tJie wMt 
ple««is; gnmpingi, are preforxed to the aMSt a*; 
graceful upon any principle of abstrart elegasc^ 
but the whole composed and selected in obedience 
to the distribution of light and the gradatjon of 
tone. In expression, the same syBtem ia pursoed ; 
for here Corregio bat wdfl»«Mi»d lwiHt,iM|U|r to 
im^-ew the soft tee* aad nadwlatiiig law mudb 
raptone aad joy leava am tiw cwnteasape. Bfr- 
yond tlieae, of ideai, he qipean to hare had bs 
eopoeption. Every iarm wears the etamp of liTiag 
qatnre, and his colouring is th« very reflection of 
lyatxiral bloom. He wanted force, which, wilb the 
defect of elevation, renders tbe whole effect, tbongh 
del^htfdlly soft and graceful, sometimes e&miiiate 
Vid aonotonone. Yet Haplwel alone nailed a 
gF8Rter yHHty«f d£BKiwn«»ietieaciia> - 

We bare sow oumyed die iab«mMV>^ mmat$ 
of tJhe old masteia — the patriarchs «f aiwdwit axt. 
The establishment of the four priiifiitiwa adtaob 
embraces likewise the goldw age of puntu^. Hmk 
brief was the reign of lofty genius 1 The «aJQe ia* 
dindaal m^iibt have lived wiDbRll^naaatMrnaMr 
VBflwentedr— he night hore aarriml llwiaHji ' ■ 
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tiood, he raigbt have witnesaed also he decluie, and 
yet liave viewed all this within the ordinary span 
of existence. The same brevity in the duration of 
excellence we also remarked in the arts of Greece. 
Is it, then, the fate of tlie human spirit, like hu- 
inao institutions, to fall away immediately od at- 
taining a degree of perfection P or raibei*, ie not 
this eiidntGe «f power* whidb ahali beteaStw «s* 
fnd, snmr^ and anfald Aek tdmtia^'^ba* 09 
evtfa'diined, MuJ cruaped* sa4 bnnkm? 
. Among tbe minor fathers of the art who not 
noworthily suppoited tbe glory of tbe aixteeadi 
centuty, and who continue the history of [M'jp'^^iiig 
in tlie lloman and l<'lorentine Bchools through tht) 
remainder of that period, tbe chief were tbe im- 
mediate disci])les of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
The favourite papil of tlie former, Julio Komauo, 
7W an artiat <f iwgbly ptirtac imagjaaljiMi, but lau 
infoaoad with pore tute thM bia matter; his 
ytiem BffWK to have aimed at uniting ^the gracf 
Iw OHtnictor with the science and energy of 
Fknuviea. Penni, Perin del Vaga, Pohdore Ca> 
nra^io, and Maturino, not unsuccessfully studied 
in the same school ; but we find a gradual disap- 
pearance of tlie more simple style of iiapliael, and 
long before the midille of the century, the two 
acbools may alauMt be said to have merged in 
fibe orervlteloui^ de^otiwi of liafi jpaiuifi m 9f 
Mw iael Aay^ £w tbejuu^uapvnwiUoB* 
edi tha^gb » Bat faUowing the Koman in tbajr 
intat madiM, sns acarcely to be distingoisbed frof* 
^ ^Md^iW of tba Florentine echot^ Of thoefl 
viio jrflsa tmly disciplea of the latter, and who der 
nmd tfasir acmict immodiat^y fioni the foonder, 
iraa StaiUal^ VoUemy wbo aivrimd Jill 156& 
Tbe deugna itf,,tibiB JiMtw i«v l«flj)iHt% Jam 
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assigned to Us maBter ; and in tlie opinion of Pow 
an, his Descfent from the Croa^ in fresco, fat did 
diBTch of Trinita del Monte at Rome, is-^r ra- 
ther was, for it perished under French experiment, 
—one of the three best pictures in the world. 
Andrea del Sarto was more an independent mas- 
ter, who held between the two etylea, aud added 
better colouring than either. [Mazznoli, better 
known as Parmegiano, though by birth and early 
atady- belonging to the school of Corregio, his 
better taste was formed at Rome ; his style ^ de- 
sign is noble, colouring forcible, and general ef> 
Sect sweet and gracious. He died in 1540, ten 
years after the preceding. But of all the followers 
of Michael Angelo, Tibalrfi approached nearest to 
the sublimity, without the extravagance, of his 
model. It Boon becomes difficult, indeed impos- 
sible, to follow decidedly the diyislon of the an- 
cient schools. In the progress of the century, 
their principles become united in the works of 
the minor painters, who are henceforth to be dis* 
tinguished by the place of their biith, rather than 
by their style. The design of Michael Angelo 
prevailed ; bnt to this were added, in proportion to 
the abilities of the artist, the various discoveries of 
the other masters. The art, however, was in ra- 
pid retrogression. A style which suited only the 
most transcendent genius, which only under such 
inspiration could be at all pleasing, and from 
whose sublimity one step led into the turgid and 
the false, became a most dangerous instrument of 
ill in the hands of mere imitators. The ingraAi^ 
ing, also, upon its severe simplicity, the more 
laxuriooB modes of Venice and Lombardy, tended 
Hiill more cSactaaHy to extii^;iUsti thaiscter and 
ttTMh of dhiiBctive nptvseoteiioD. 
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Towards the close of the aixteeatb and early 
part of the seventeeDth century, the progress of 
ilecHne was stayed for a time by the establUh- 
nient of a new school. This wbb the Bolognese 
or Eclectic, founded by the Caracci, and which, 
in some measure, was the concentration of all the 
J^ombard srtieti, who, separately following, ia 
a great meunrei the ityia ci Carnegie had ya$ . 
nerer mited Into s Mmisfuy of vUw that mm- 
ter could be called tbe bead. The gnmd prist 
ciple of tbia n6w academy, and thence deriring 
tije appellatioa tit Eclectic, was to select what was 
most excellent in the pv'iniitiye Echoob; design 
from the Florentine, and grace from the Roman, 
from the Venetian colour, from the Lombard light 
and shade, uniting all in due proportion and bar* 
mpoious effect. The plan was arduous and aspi* 
lU)^ but the idea was good; the fwlon wm« 
pmued>for, abating tbe auccesa of indivi^wl talcMt, 
Ae final result disappointed expectatjoa, arose do* 
from the intention pursued, but from the means 
employed. The Bolognese masters sought to ef- 
fect tlie combination of these elements by rules of 
art, instead of taking nature as the connecting and 
vivifying principle. In the study of her effects 
they would have found the very union they con- 
tempUted— the (Hrevixras sejwration, in fact, of pic- 
tpn^ eweU^MV into dqiartmeuts, had been ocr 
iMsiiKWd ^ Ifftrtial or pec«Iiar views of natare> 
iEbill (iie success of tbe attraapt was great, and 
ifarew last cays of glory over the native seat 
fif inodem art. 

founders and great ornaments of tbie scboel 
i^esetltetJ^QBCmiccii Xdidovicot^cldaBt^boiv 
in 1619* ww lim iattraetor of Ua t«« 
c o MMW -A g waMac^ tiww ]Hm ynwupr, aid Mm^ 
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bibale, bdrn in 1560, both of whom tndovico fiur- 
vired. The association formed by these relatives 
was, in the strictest sense of the term, a school of 
design, and conducted upon an admirable plan ; 
Btndenta being instructed in anatomy, in drawing, 
in painting, and in the principles of composition, 
fay actual su^ierintendence and personal instruc- 
wa. The tmafifected breadth, solemnity, yeC 
grace oF efibct — the dmplicity of character, which 
distinguisli the works of Lndovico, are justly ad- 
mired. Anguatino excelled more in the theory 
than the practice of his art ; but one of the best 
pictures of this school, the St Jerome of the Cer- 
tosa, is his. Engravings by him are numerous and 
valuable. Of all the Caracci, Annibale is the most 
magnificent in his compositions, and may be taken 
B8 the true representative of the school ; bold, 
aptenditi, broad, fau pencil deals ita touches witft 
ftm, almoBt unerring certaiaty, to its aim — bat too 
irequeDtly that aim is style in art, rather than tmtTi 
in feeling. 

Of the immediate pupils of the 6ol<^ese aca- 
demy, the first undoubtedly is the modest and 
tender Domenictiino. Though participating in 
the common fault of his school, loaded design, yet 
his heads have a feeling and expression approach- 
ing to the sublime in sentiment. The Commu- 
nion of St Jerome is pronounced by Poussin to be 
one of the three best pictures in the world—the 
TransGgnratioQ of Raphael, andVolterra's Descent 
from the Cross, completingthe number. We shall 
not easily forget our impressions on beholding the 
Transfiguration and the Communion side by side 
in the Vatican. Gnido'a name instantly calls up 
all our assodtiionB of the graceful and the benign' ; 
hoA \aa QxpresH^n ia tpo often ar^ficial : perhaps 
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in his n'orlcB we first dtfcidedly maik those acn- 
detnic abstractions and refinements of precept* 
which, furmed independently of nature, hastened 
the downfall of art in this its last resting place, 
Quemno wants power and iadiTiduit cluracter ; 
Albani ia agreeable and poetic, the punter of the 
Lores and Graces. Carlo Doici, a Florentine, 
imitates Guido. Lanfranco is bold, bat incor- 
rect in his design ; as are likewise Fietro Cortona, 
and Luca Giordano, mannerists in whom is lost 
every distinction of character. Contemporary with 
ihe Caracci, but self-taught, and belonging to no 
school, was Caravaggio, strong but ungraceful in 
design, harsh in the disposition of bis lights, but of 
undoubted genius : — bis pupil was Spagm^tto, 
The history of painting in Italy, at least of painting 
animated by genius, may be closed with tJiie name 
of Salrator Ilosa, who died in 1673, the only native 
landscape painter which that delightful and pic- 
turesque country has produced. The old masters, 
indeed, hare left the grandest and most perfect 
landscape compositions — but these are subservient 
to the figures. Rosa succeeded in both, and stands 
nobly, but peculiarly original, in an age of decay 
and mannerism. 

. The eighteenth century opens under the aiupicea 
of Carlo Maratti, an affected mannerist, bat not 
altogether devoid of talent. After his death, in 
1713, his rivals, Garzi and Cignani, snstuned for a 
little the expiring reputation of the Roman school. 
But it is quite unnecessary to continue the nar- 
rative ; the state of the arts during the early part 
of this century has ah eady^been noticed, and the 
names of Bianchi, Costaozi, Manchini, the early 
contemporaries of Canova, and of the revival, are 
now forgott^ The <mly artists of those tunes 
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BtUl regarded with some respect, are, Soletnena, 
who died in 1747 ; Sebastian Conca, in 1764 ; and 
Pompeo Battoni, who brings down the history of 
the art to 1787; Mengs belongs to Germany. 

Orertbe living art of Italy, Camticcini at Rome, 
add BeOTennti at Florence, preside. The former 
kr pertiaps the beat draagbtaman in Earope, but a 
iiMtiw BS a eolonriat ; be wants depth, batmoin-, 
•Bd force; hit geoa^tg also is defective in rlca- 
aen and rsiiety, a^tproacfaing' too nearty to the 
linear SB in relievo. His expression, thongb nobis, 
is cold' — deficient in that trarm gnsh of seotimeiit, 
which, in the andoit masters, seemed to " create 
a soul tmder tbe ribs of death." Beovennti ex- 
cels bis etoitemporary as a colonrist, in the dis- 
jposttiOB ei Us group, and in the force of chiar' 
OBoatos b>t in purity of dniwii^, in claBsieal 
taste, attd in the seleetion df trntoi b« is mferier. 
Eaeb has chosen Us aahgects prindpally from pi«- 
faneUatory. C^mticcini's b«rt perfbrmBQCAis Ae 
Denture of Regains ; Benvenuti's a scene in tbe 
recent history of Saxony. Rome possesses several 
Other good painters, bat few natives — for, to tbe 
8« to the poet of every naticm, she has be- 

come 

't -«His conntiy— of Qie sooL" 
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CHAPTER XUI. 



The Trans-alpine sciiools of paiiitlii;>' iio;v de- 
mand attention. Tiie German is usually divided 
intotkree distteetidHio]! — the Gorman, properly 
so cRllad, the Flemish, and the Dutch. These 
^istiadaaas are rather local than depending upon 
cbaracteristic difference of manner. Indeed, prior 
to the age of Dnrer, the only style discernible in 
the BcfaooU is that named Gothic, common more or 
lesB to all the states of Europe, but especially in- 
digenous in Germany. The expression, then, is 
here employed not altogether in its vague and 
generic sense of any thing stiff and formal— for 
these early or Gothic pictures exhibit a specific 
character both of design and execntion. Tbejr 
are painted upon wood, usually oali , covered some- 
times with canvass, always with a white ground, 
upon which the outline of the subject is sketched, 
and the whole overlaid with gilding. This last 
forma the rCftl grounding of the picture, which ia 
punted in water or aice-colonr, with great care 
md dHunace (tf fiBisb, often witfa conndenible f»> 
^ Q 6 
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licit}' of effect, and alw&ys with more of the sim- 
plicity of individual nature than occara in any other 
works of the same age and deBcription. This early 
school terminated in the fifteenth century, from 
the more general diffusion of oil-painting ; its prin- 
cipal masters were Schoen, the Bon Martino of 
the Italians, bom in 1420, painter asd engrarer ; 
Wofal^iinith,theiiiBtnictorofDDm; andMoiUer, 
or Knuuch, Bmvemarter of ^ttaoberg, and 
fHend of Luther. But the prioce of German STtiats 
is Albert DureFj bora at Nuremberg in 1471— 
the Da Vinci of this school, as excelling in science 
and in art. His works in painting and engraving 
are equally admirable, evincing knowledge of the 
best principles of imitation. They still retain a 
degiee of constraint — a remnant of the Gothic 
manner, of which the habits and prejudices of his 
cotutrymffl) and his own ignorance of the antiqne, 
prerented the removal. Want of dignified design 
and grandeur of compcMition, hard and meagra 
ontUne, are hia deEecta ; truth, wiginality, and 
umplidty of thought, good colouring, and the ia» 
vention, or at least perfecting, of etching on 
per, form his contributions to the arts. His con- 
temporary, and, in portraits, superior, was Hol- 
bein, best known in England, and whose works, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., are excellwit examplea 
pf the school ; fai« suoMwrB, in deoartiag bom tba 
national style, beoooM blended mth the miaar hif 
Van masters — for the German sdlioel ceases to ba 
priginai or distinct when it ceases to be GotUe. 
After Schwartz Koicnhamer, and others of the sis> 
teenth century, who painted history in the Italian 
mamier, Germany sent forth ehieBy landacapa 
painters, as BaoM*. £l^im«-, and otben^ WM 
fituitted u a Bt;^ eiqniutely doUcato ud nrtniaL 
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Connnercia] wealth, the comparatirn independ- 
ence and activity which always accompany indus- 
trious enterprise, rendered the Flemish cities, from 
a very early period, famous in painting. In fact, 
many of their most lacratire branches of trade — 
tapestry, embroidery, jewellery — depended upon, 
and, aa in the Italian republics, uded the progreM 
of dea^. Few efanttoterbtifa of a dationid style; 
howtifr*, ita to be fonnd in the history of tft ui 
the Jjov Orantrie^ as disthiet flrem Gkrmany, prior 
to the close of the sixteenth century. To John of 
Bruges, better known as Van Eyck, a Fleniieti 
punter about the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed the discovery of oi! colours ; 
but though the discovery appears ratiier to have 
heen a gradual improvement, commencing from a 
much earlier date, he certainly first brought the 
practiee into gmersl use. The pdnters of the 
flemish and Dotch aehoola were thus put early in 
possMsicni of an sdrant&ge, contributing principal* 
ly to distinguishing qualities of art in these 
countries — fine colouring and exquisite finisb. 
The method, indeed, necessarily introduced these 
properties, as may also be remarked in Italy, where 
the Venetian masters, who first obtained the secret, 
continued to surpass, as they had taken t)ie lead, 
in sweetness and splendour of pencilling. Lucas 
Van Leydeit and Mabeuse, fat snrpiHsed Van 
Eyck, and indeed rivalled tbeif German cobtem* 
poraries, Dnfer and Holbein ; While, In snbse^ 
qnent cetttnry, artists are numerous who carried to 
B high perfection tlie characteristics of the school 
—imitation of nature, and wonderful minuteness 
df fimsb^-^mch as Brill, Stenwyck, Spianger, the 
BruegMs, knd Vnt Vent. 

RiAour WS8 ham of a& bmosnble Cunily, at 
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Antwarji, ill 1577, and died ia 1640. T liid power- 
ful and proii&c artist, whose works are abundantly 
scattered over the whole of Europe, gave to the 
Flemish school the consideration attendant on se- 
parate and dignified character. Had Rubens, in* 
deed, nnited to brilliancy of colouring, rapidity of 
composition, and splendour of general effect, the 
elevation of form and sentiment which ennoble 
the thoughts of the old masters, his name would 
justly have ranked amongst the highest in art. 
But the seductions of the Venetian, and the bra- 
Tora of the Lombard style, Itad for him more at- 
traction than the majesty of the Florentine, or the 
^race and patlios of the Roman pencil. There is 
m bis style, however, a dexterous compensation 
for defects, which, more than in any other, mo- 
mentarily seduces the judgment from propriety. 
His defect of expression is concealed in the rich- 
ness, the lavish variety, of his figures and group- 
ing ; the inconectness of his forms is forgotten in 
beholding their almost mobile elasticity; the ab- 
sence of loftv iiitere^^t passEis unmarked amid the 
striking contiasts and picturesque impressions of 
the general effect. Over the whole is thrawn the 
most gorgeous colouring, the play of reflected 
]tgbts, the magnificence of almost shifting, yet 
ever harmonious hues and luxuriance of oinameut ; 
—like the golden flood from the stained window^ 
pouring its radiance over the irregular but maj^nl 
combinations of the Gothic aisle. The landsci^ieB 
of Rubens are delig-htful ; they have the frcsliness, 
the clearness, the variety of nature, and a far deeper 
sentiment of her beauty than his histories or por- 
traits — the last, indeed, are the least meritorious 
of his works. Bat we sfaall^qnalify or support onr 
own by tbe ^ioiui of Sit Joshua Reyiudda, wbew 
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STiraiMBiy of the character of Rabcns is as folhjws : 
" In his composition his art is too apparent ; his 
ligures have expression, and act with energy, bnt 
without simplicity or dignity. His colouring, in 
which he m eminently sl^illed, is notwithBtanding; 
too much of what wc call tinted. Throughout the 
whole of his works, there is a proportionable want 
of tfaftt nicety of distiac^on and eleguice af nnd, 
w^M^ is regnired in the higbw vralks of poiatbg ; 
to this wftBt, it may ni some degree be sscribed, 
tfaat those qtutlities that make the excellence of 
this subordinate style, appear in him with the 
greatest Instre." The Crncifixion at Antwerp is 
bis masterpiece ; the Allegories of Mary de Medici 
in the Loavre bis lat^t work ; but some of the 
moat finished smaller pictures which we have seen 
ate in thb Rmbem-gsHery, is the palace of Fn- 
rinie at Poufdam. 

The oontewporaries af Babens wm iadepesd* 
ent BHHters or dsM^les. Among ^ former m/rA 
Vwi Voss Strad^ Miel Savary Seegera ;■ among 
the latter, Snyders, Jordains, Teniers, and espe- 
cially Vandyke. Rather later, lived Schwaneveldt, 
in landscape, and Neef for interiors, &c. ; but the 
iuflueQce of the principles or precepts of Rubens 
animated the whole of their efforts. In point of 
manner and subject, Tenieie and Vandyke may in 
sortie measure be conakiered as formiDg the 
tremes of the fleaaab sebeelB, Amg^ in raqmt 
«f merit they stand in the &»t Tack. Teniers^ tar 
instance, connects the Flemish with the Dutch 
nyle, being more elevated in the general tone of 
]jta conceptions and manner than the latter, while 
be baa selected a less ^gnified walk than Rubens. 
He bos pidnted wtA eMjoMte tevth, and ray 
beantTflf pe^^ytiwoaMofn^ socMSjannBB* 
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nients, and character of his countrymen. Van- 
dyke, again, in the grace and dignity of Lis por- 
traits, in the intellectuality of his expression and 
composition, seems to effect, a junctioii betiveea 

common and broad nature of the native tasie, 
with the ideal of Italian art. The pictnrea pMBb* 
ed by Vandyke during the early period of Ub rem" 
dence in Eng1an<l, are among tbe finest specimens 
of porti'uituie. Here, indeed, in some respects, 
as the clearness and transparency of bia camations, 
he is excelled only by Titian, — in the graceful air 
of the heads, and beautiful drawing of the extre- 
mities, he reminds its of Raphael, — while, to tiiese 
qualities, be has added a silvery tone of pencilling, 
vbicfa, more bo than in any other master, girea bada. 

delicate and varied hues of real flesh and skin. 
He has hardly saceeeded in history, mote, how- 
erer, from want of practice than genins ; for his 
alleged want of fancy seems not so apparent as 
has been ^ju])posed. In Vandyke, we find a most 
striking proof tlmt excellence in art is founded 
upon no abstract theory of the ideal, bat m ttiwitf- 
ing, and sedulously adhering to, some OM'TieTOf 
nature : hence — hence alone, 

" The soft precuion of the dear VtndykB." 

What Rnbens bad accomplished for the Flemtsb 

school, in giving to it nationality and a head, 
Hembrandt some time after conferred upon that 
of Holland ; hut between tbe two cases there is 
this difference, — the former has identified his 
principles and reputation with tbe wliole of suc- 
ceeding art in bis country, — these principles, also, 
aie founded in a more comprehensive view of na- 
tive and of imitation ; the latter baa mettiy fp.wea 
a cooaiatency to the scattered detaila and indiri- 
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dual artists of the Dutch school, by concentrating 
attention upon one, while he ha^ given a singulur 
bat most powerful delineation of nature. He stands 
alone, not only among his countrymen^ a gigantic 
workman among the miuate labourers of cabbages^ 
bntcbers' shops, and green-grocers' stalls, bat he 
is a solitary master in the sdiools of Europe. The 
style of Rembrandt it is easy to dtstingtiiab, but 
d^cult to characterise. It is at once natnral 
and highly arti6ciat — original, yet excessively man- 
nered. It is natural ; for every object, no matter 
what, is represented just as it appears, without al- 
teration, iniproveraent, or addition — but the me- 
dium of visibility, if the expression may be allow- 
ed, the mode in which nature is exposed, is a com- 
fiete arti&ce ; no inventor was ever more original 
in his system, but none less varied in its applica-. 
tion ; — if we have seen one picture of Rembrandt, 
we have seen all, aa ^ as respects bis principles, 
for he has only two. In his practice lie is at once 
bold, even to coarseness, and elaborately finished — 
his colouring is delicate, yet placed frequently in 
lumps opon the conrass. But to attempt a positive 
description : Of the two principles of the Dutch 
master, one respects the manner of delineating, the 
other of exhibiting, nature. He appears to have 
regarded art as without power or control over the 
cfaaracter or form of the subject — these were to bo 
most faithfully preserved, and most minutely co- 
pied. This formed his first principle, to which he 
has most rigidly adhered. But as natural objects 
present diiFerent modifications in appearance, ac- 
cording to the quantity and direction of the light 
which falls upon them, and since this can be arti- 
fidslly Tariad at the will of tfae artist, here Rem- 
bnBi& fixed bS» Beeond, aad what nay be termed 
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his ideal principle. In the scbools of Italy, we h»re ' 
Been that the management of light had been brought 
to very great perfection, especially by Titian, Coi-- 
regio, and their best instructed followera. Their 
method was diffusion — to unite, by secondary, the 
principal lights, and both, by a gradation of under^ 
tone, with the darkest shadows, avoiding strfmg 
cortraats. Indeed, the Venetian nnBterbkaritmnt; - 
ifl his practice, tbat stnmg oppondon, neiAer of' 
l^ilt nor colonr, waa necessary to powerful effiict ; * 
and Corr^io, on the same principle, has painted' 
Dmcfa in demi, or nentral tone. Tliese precepts 
Rubens also had discovered in his Italian stndies, 
and afterwards constantly practised ; Vandyke, by 
the same method, has given that extraordinary 
softdess iitid delicacy which sits so divinely upon 
his female countenances. Rembrandt pnrsned a' 
method directly the reverse; be concemmted hfer 
light into one meteoric blase* directed in foil [KnreC 
upon one spot — to which all other fbrms vtB aa* 
crificed in deep gloom — and nponwMdl tb0whtd& 
riches of his palette are heaped. He plftced mt- 
ture, as it were, in a dungeon, wbire, Afwngft 
one solitary loop-hole, the beam of faeavea seema^' 
with ten-foid force, to penetrate to the object 
of the artist'^ immediate contemplation. This, 
spreading a dazzling, yet solemn lig^ over all, in- 
vests die commonest fimns wfth an tnftaowit iif 
t^rest, and given to the grossest and most anehisid- 
cal imitation an elevated and romantic cbaractei', 
— jnst as the tincertain ^oon^ of twilight mantles 
in shadowy terrors and strange shapes, objects 
the most familiar in ordinary day. In the same 
style are panted the landscapes of Rembrandt, 
eqtmlty v^ued, and more true iJian even lai figarer. 
Tin rest of ite Dvtdi nuuten'twrte tttde d 'ib*^ 
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taMtire excellence ; the imitation of all is won- 
darfal in its fidelity, minuteness, and beauty ; but 
bnrnan talent, and weeks of precious time, wasted 
tipon a cabbage leaf, or a few fish upon a board, 
IS after all but a melancholy theme, which we shall 
dispatch with a catalogue of names. Before or 
contemporary with Rembrandt, who died in 1674, 
we have Hsemskirk, Both, Metzu, Bltemart, 
Bmnbei^, Polemberg, Bltergem, Cuyp, Wynants, 
Heem, Mieris, Vangoyn, Schalken, Van der Neer, 
Van der VVarf. A higher class of artists were 
Wouvermans, Laar, and Gherard Douw, the most 
carefnl of painters. These and others now men- 
tioned placed the ideal of art in tlie most scmpa- 
loaa delineation of nature — the most elaborate 
truth and transparent colouring ; and it cannot be 
denied, tliat they approached their ideal nearer 
titan did the Italian maatera to theiri^. But more 
glory aeemedfroiB the attempt than in the success. 

The arts of the Low Countries, so long an ap- 
pendage of the crnWQ of Spain, naturally lead to 
those of that kingdom. No regular Spanish school 
of painting appears at any time to have existed, 
though the art has been very successfully practised 
by numerous artists. Of these the chief are Velas- 
quez, equally eminent in history and portrtut ; and 
Murillo, a delightful colourist, and distinguished 
for natural feeling, though often vulgar, and ntrely 
digniGed, in his choice of forms. He is the most 
original of all the great masters of Spain, who have 
generally been indebted to Italy. Morales, Herrera, 
with many others, might be mentioned, but we 
have not seen their works. The principal seats 
of painting, in Spwa, were Madrid and Seville ; 
the sdmol faelda intermediate rank between those 
(tf Vesace and Fl«idav-it« chief beinty ia trnth 
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of dtaracter, natural ezpresBion and fine eolow- 

ing, correct, bnt not elevated, design. 

In France, or by French artists, pamtinjr httS' 
been practised with mnch individual success ; and 
though academies have been formed, and govern- 
ment protection long and liberally afFordnd, it 
would yet be difficult exactly to describe in whta 
thB dudvct^sties of the natknid «ffk of art id' 
l^iiSKit coiuht. Ib ditt ttftamfj tuMe, as iwpcBW 
puadng, has flnctmited more, Ad from the fifM- 
inurheen lest de^^ imprened with cmghirf tnite^ 
thsnras regwi^ any^ other of the fihe atts. Yo^ 
taire has remarked, that a people may have a 
music and poetry pleasing only to themselves^ 
and yet both good ; but in painting, though their 
genius may be peculiar, it can be genuine only 
as it is agreeable to, and prized by, all the worId>' 
Tried by th» mle, Fronch painting seems to' be 
nritiier eorreCt nor pleasing, and it is not a*S* 
Tersal, that is inventive, in its peculiarity of man- 
ner. In her early efforts, France was indelMed 
to Italy, and in her subsequent labours the Its- 
lian method of design bas prevailed ; indeed, he**' 
artists have here rather copied than imitated, 
adding, no doubt, what have been termed les 
graces Fran^ses — an expression ill-natured iy, 
bat not without truth, translated, " French gri- 
tdaeeK." It is rare, perhaps impoBsible, to Snd oif- 
gio^y where taste has not been naturally, and 
ta d comnderable extent, culUftted prior' to ^e' 
introduction of extrinsic knowledge. ' Art bor- 
rowed in a state of forwardness, can receive no' 
new nor valuable modificstiona from unsfcitfhl' 
bands and unpractised feacy. On the oAer hftiid, 
when tboti^ has- been independeBtly ezenSs^r 
rtSndncmt, e^iiAsd xsftm. ibr bold, dHmgfa per^- 
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ha^ rade strea^, will receive novel combina- 
tions and freshness of character ; while the recep- 
tion of more perfect modes in the same walk, will 
but improTo the facilitic^s, withont oppressing the 
powers, of native genius. Again, the fluctuations 
of painting observable dui ing its progress in France, 
appear to bare arisen cbi^y from the iofioenre 
wbicb fiKTOwrUe masters bsm been abla to exw^ 
ca«e over tbe ui anivasaUy ia that coantry. Nor 
bms the inflaeBee oftan b«en that of para tai«a. 
Court intrigoe, during the moBt favourable epochs, 
has raised to court employment, and consequent- 
ly to pre-eminence in the honours and emoluments 
of his profession, some individual, who thus be- 
came possessed of the means of rendering his bre- 
thren eager to obtain his countenance by imitation 
of bia style. Thus we have the aehoola of Vouet, 
of Le Bnu, ot David, digtaHgniahed mfinaiy by 
wdiwrMMW to the partienbr maamt of those mas- 
ters ; with some exception in the last, which i« 
founded most on general principles. This, hoif- 
ever, is only an effect growing out of a far more 
general cause of imperfection in French art, name- 
ly, the absence of all true national interest. Among 
the French, painting has hitherto, during the most 
prosperous periods, formed the amusement or the 
luxury of theii- rulei'S ; though as contributing to 
the evtsmai pcnq), splradoor, and show of their 
" numardtit,' tbo paofle have been trained to ap* 
pland. Tfaflta nevtx baa be«i mutual sympathy be- 
twe^ tha artist and bis countrymen ; he drew his 
raffioasagBinsilti iuid looked for his reward, li-om 
otbsr and fm lasa ennobling inspiration than tbeir 
pnuM. Ibtit incaiue wbtcb not anfreqnently was 
mdlf kindlad ^ the Mases' flaaw, wu bsmt oetfoa 
tlwidoU art iqi by adasprt^itatfladttf being qflfered 
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to thft majesty of national feeling. In confirma- 
tion of these remarks, bo congenial with the whole 
history of art as an intellectual attainment, we have 
only to refer to the reigns of Louis Xill., XIV., 
XV.; more especially of the second, whose selfish 
glory, the pursuit of hia entire life, converted the 
most splendid of the arts into a vehicle of adola* 
tiou, tbroi^b fulsome and duaet fiiidterya or 
ring and fiir-fetched allegory. If» daring the re- 
cent order of things, miwe respect was [»id to real 
merit, and less to cabal than formerly, the same, 
nearly, was tjsc isolation of the art from popular 
enthusiasm — it was still under the same thraldom 
to the cold and selfish aggrandisement of an in- 
dividual ; or, where this object seemed more di- 
rectly connected with national exultation, the art 
was exercised on a theme, whose violent and arti- 
fioal aspect ia, thronf^iout iiavaried,.catir^y dea- 
tmcliva of nattual ezpresnoa and dkcrisHaati*n 
of character. Hie gold and glittw of a^tary 
portraits — the unromantic combinations of modem 
warfare, with its mechanical levelling of distinctive 
peculiarities, were little calculated to rectify— they 
increased — the errors and the wants of French 
painting ; while that which ts'absolately good was 
derived from the colder forms ^f sculpture. 

The most ancient labours of the art ia France 
appear to have been on glass, andj as is every ftUier 
country, dedicated to toe service <tf rd^oo. Of 
these primitive spedmens, many still remtun of 
considerable beaaty, as in the church of St Ge- 
nevieve at Paris. Another method, commun also 
to Germany, and which, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, bad assamed the appearance of a regular 
and important branch of iage&nity, was a speda* 
of enamel, ftnmed by the ftniim vi. aataUift-of 
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lours vith glase. Of this metfaod, many remaloB of 
Hui'piising beauty occur in the early part of the 
firteenth century, which, with the Gothic paintiogs 
already (iescribeil, seem to have esercised the in- 
genuity of hia subjects, till the exertions of Fran- 
cis i. for their improvement brought artists from 
Italy. Among these was the great Leonardo, who 
«bed at Fontainbleaii, in the arms of thi» monarch, 
in 15:24, and before be had exercised his pendl 
■In Francci. Ct^ea his works, especially of the 
Lntt Supper, were executed for Francis, who was 
l i w hUiw ot carryng off the original with the wall 
upon whi^ it is punted.* 

The intervening period from the death of 
Francis to the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, torn by religious dissension, distracted 
by the lieartless intrigue, and still more heartless 
massacres perpetrated by the Catholic party, threw 
France back in the career of improvement. Tba 
splendid reign of Henry of Navarre was favonr- 
able indeed both to the fine and osefnl arts ; bat, 
as in the former ttge, foreign, and principally 
Flemish artists, were employed. The imbecile 
Louis Xill. has the credit of having first formed 
a native school of painting, or rather, perhaps, in 
this reign, advantage was first taken of those va- 
rious circamstancea which had gradually been 
Smutiag both skiU and tute in France. This, like 
every other measure of the same period, is to be 
■tlrilnited to the pnux ndniater, Richelieu, found- 
er also 4^ the Academy, This was the source 
wfaeBce were nipplied the artists of the ancceed- 
iag rvign, who were principally diaciplea of Voiiet> 

• * The best of then confirm th« former remarks on this 
^BOtnpIUwl ettiib 

B 
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die first French mastw of eminence, bomin 1688, 
but whose merits in the nt^er walks of art would 
not otherwise entitle him to notice. 

The glory, not only of this period, but of the 
history of French art, is Nicholas Fotusia — the 
dsRBic and the Tirtuous Ponssin. To his con- 
temporaries, howerer, or to the retainers in the 
lulls of Louis, he did not properly belo^. Ban 
in 1594, he bad formed his taste by a nulltniiw 
of nearly twenty years in Italy, befbn Iw nm 
invited, in 1639, to a pension and an apart nant 
in the Tuileries. From the cabals of a cowt, 
and the petty jealousy of the inferior Youet, ha 
fled beyond the Alps to his own loved Rome, 
never to return. There he conversed more with 
antiquity than with living men. Thence origina- 
ted the grand defect of his style, " We never," 
•ays a mandiM, Hn out of our age, witbtnt 
migsin^ Bometfaing which our successors will wiah 
we had ponened." This is especially true in dm 
present instance. The characteristics of the worioi 
of Ponssin are extreme correctneBs of form and 
costume, great propriety in keeping, and the most 
enchanting simplicity of design. These beauties 
he derived from ronstant study and deep know- 
ledge of ancient .sculpture. While he thus fol- 
lowed closely one of the sources of excellence, ha, 
bowerer, neglacted the other, and, in puntia^ tMe 
moia importaat-^natnpt. Heaea toa fra^mt 
want of int»«rt.--t}ie defects of ezpresmmk-vdw 
cold and sombre colouring — the absence of that 
breathing similitude which animates even the sub- 
jects of his intense contemplation. Bat the ancient 
sculptors were not satisfied with nature at second- 
band— the fpvat cause of finlnn.in the pacalw. 
The perfections of tiior statoea he Waa fa na d la 
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men. In the choice of his snbject, and manner of 
mpresentiDg its incidents, Ponssin has few eqnals ; 
Bi faia pictures, too, there in always a most cliarm- 
mg harmony of thought — tho scene — the figures 
—the handling — even the forms of inanimate ob- 
jelcts in bia limdscapes, all have an imtique air,- 
HMnptirriin die mm^aa6m into n ideal warld. 
Uno^ ill tfaew'wbo km mth tiie moBpt, 
P«aBinn has best raccecded ia elaesicsl Mlhfforf. 

Lonis XIV., who commenced his rei§^ iB 164&, 
resolved to complete the intentions of hn 
decesaor, in giving to France a school of Mtive 
arti^^ts ; and, by the institution of academieB, coB< 
ferring rewards, anc! raising to honours, so ftir ac- 
complished Lis purpose, as respected the cultivsh 
tton of the art by Frenchmen, to a very coitsider- 
aUfli tmemt. The sdml, iMfiraver, ma - c rawlady 
«■* cenpoMd 9i iaalMwi m ^leir prafei^Mt, 
and flatterers of tJwir royeA' patron. True, ngfr* 
rons, original genius, lives not to he called forth at 
the smile of a monarch, nor by permission to dis- 
play its powers in painted panegyrics on the walls 
of a palace. As well might we expect, in the arti- 
ficial atmosphere of the botliouse, the strength, 
and beauty,and freshness, which bloom amid glades 
aad groves, tieely vniled by the pure breath of 

Th» giHt mnter ef tliie«Aool was Le Brun, for 
■vAe Scotch name Brown, from a family of 
lAich name he was descended, has been translated. 
He was bom in 1619, of a lamily long attached' to 
ibe practice of the ar», and became the fhTOiBiite 
|H^U of Vonet, whose precepts in many respfeott 
be too faUbfblly retuned. YetLo Bnin had good 
•^pridiitiMrHrti^; Aoef ,flrwt4e««i^of hiu4 
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and not nn frequently nnble conceptions. Bnt in all 
things he is too artificial — a defect never redeem- 
able by any display even of the most splendid tech- 
nical qaalities. In the paintings of Le Brun, the 
want of simplicity is conspicuous in the forced st- 
titndca of his figores, and in their too systematic 
expression. Both diese imperfections have result- 
ed from the saine canse — neglect of natnre, ne- 
glect operating bjr diiFerent effects. In the former 
case, the artist has designed too mnch from me- 
mory, or — a common fault, we should be inclined 
to Bay, in French art — has taken his attitudes from 
the tliealre. In ihe second, it is easy to perceive, 
that he aimed at reducing the infinite and minute 
changes <^ ezpresaioa to a theory of academic 
rules ; indeed, bis {Hctnres are bnt commentaries, 
in Uiis respect, npon his celebrated treatise on the 
I^ions. The colonring in these performances is 
glaring, without firmness of shadow, and the local 
tones are false ; hence the general effect is shallow, 
with a monotony of hue, arising, not so much fi'om 
want of variety in the tints, as from error in keep- 
ing. The best works of Le Brun are the five 
grand pictures from the life of Alexander, which, 
notwithstanding the defects inherent in his style, 
are productions of dignity and grandeur, exhibiting 
great fertility both of composition and of resource 
in mechanic art ; hut surely Voltaire moat intend 
his assertion to be restricted to France, when lie 
says, that engravings of these paintings are more 
sought after than those of the battles of Constan- 
tine, by Raphael an<l Julio Romano. 

.The truth of the preceding remarks on the 
causes which have contributed, in France, to the 
mediocrity of paiati^, is placed in a atriking view 
hj the tyramiyt the abaidnte deap<^nn, in iHiieh 
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lie Bniti was enabled to lord it over )iis contem- 
poraries, wlietber painters, m;ulptors, or .ircfiitects. 
Every one was forced to become the obseiTant 
aatv'itoT of him whom tlie court favoure<t, or en- 
joyed the option of remaining unemployed. Such 
ma the fate of Le Sueur, not merely the superior 
of Le BruD, but, with the exception of Poussin, 
1» wb<ua even in some respects he is more tliaa 
Mutd, the best painter France has ever produced — ■ 
tbe sole one in whose works are found natar^ 
simplicity and repose. He took Raphael for his 
model, whose feelinf^, sober grace, and internal 
dignity, do not contribute even now to render his 
imitation popular. If Le Sueur were less fre* 
fuently inferior to himself, he would have itoed' 
in tJie first rank of his profession, tbongh fae died 
in 1655, at tJie early age of thirty-eight. Boar- 
don, Valentin, and Megnard, were also contempo" 
raries, and in some respects equals, of Le Brun. 

To this period, though only by chronology, and 
to France merely by birth, belongs Claude Gelee, 
better known as Claude Lorrain, from his native 
province, where he was born in 1600, dying in fais 
88tii year at Reme, where be resided during' tbff 
nester part of tlw TCigm of Low XUi. nd Xi 
aieriag Berer enwcd tfa« Alps sftw lenrim hoam 
sfi mnawRy approitice <^ a p» try- cook. To 
this artist, self-taught, and at first apparently mors 
than commonly incapable, landscape painting owes 
its interest and its loveliness as a separate and dig^ 
oified branch of art. In the sweetest, as in the 
most brilliant, effects of light — from the first blush 
of day to the fail of dewy eve, Claude is unri- 
valled^ or even onapproached, if in one or two in- 
Ttanr"- we except mr «wn WilMn. Tb< aaiti 
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Iiis pictures, —the IcafiDg, forms, and branching of 
the trees, the light flickering clouds, the transpa- 
rency of hue, the retiring distances, all make as 
near approaches to nature as it is possible for art 
to aecomplish. Still there is one gnaad defect ia 
the reptesentations of Claude, which to a degvao 
destroys the natural effect of tb&r coastitBent fea- 
tures they are too frequently compoBiUons, or 
vhat are termed heroic landscape. This certainly 
heightens the charm merely as respects the imagi- 
nation, but detracts from the still deeper interests 
of reality. For this practice, ivhich, indeed, is too 
common with landscape painters, there can he 
found also no plea, till it has been proved that the 
majesty and variety c£ nature are unequal to tlw 
poweTB of tlie peacil. 

The French painters of the eighteenth century 
were numerous, and on the whole superior to 
those of the same era in Italy. Throughout the 
whole, however, we detect the principles of the 
school of Louis XIV., as respects the individual 
qualities of the art ; while in the philosophy of taste, 
more especially as aflTects painting, are discoverable 
the effects of the mechanical and systematic crtti' 
cism — the mere pedantry of learning, which, origi- 
nating with the writers of that age, spread ovar 
Europe, nor, in art, is yet entirely exploded. 
Cases is one of the most eminent of native artist% 
who was overlooked during his lifetime ; but what 
is the meaning of Voltaire's remark on this artist ? 
" Chaque nation cherche a se faire valoir ; les Fran- 
cis font valoir les autres nations en tout genre." 
The taste of this writer in the fine arts is not 
less contemptible than in the principles of nobler 
' lUnatnre, and 'in r^tgiim. The tawdry nndi^ 
irtiich we hnra faen atill Btupended is the SaUe 
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rfe TahhauXi at Perney, are a practical testimony 
uf tiie one fact ; and, place serving, it would be 
BO difficult matter to prove the other, or rattier, we 
tmst, it needfi no exposition. Santerre studied Qa- 
tar^ dnigas with correctneea, and cotoara agree- 
aUy, bat he rises not above mediocrity ; nor wiU 
it ba admitted, as asserted by his coontrymen, that 
bis picture of Adam and Ere is one of the best is 
modem art. The two ParroceU and Bourgoya 
painted combats, chiefly of horsemen. Joaveoet 
shows talent in design, hut colours too yellow ; 
is romaikable as having painted in old age with 
his left hand, lligaud is called the I'rencli Rubens. 
Le Moine, in the Apotheosis of Henry IV. at Ver- 
wiUles, has left a striking and weJl^coloured com> 
posiUon, but one of thoae incongrooiu allc^riea, 
which, during the serenteeiitli and eighteenth 
'centnrieB, formed the besetting sin of French art. 
La Fosse, the two Boulognes, De Troy, Kaoas] 
Tremoilliere, and especially Vanloo, in history ; 
Vateau, in grotesque subjects ; Desportes and 
.Vudry, in animals ; Yernet, the admirable marine 
painter, with others of less note, bring down oar 
researches to the middle of the last century. 

The fennder aod the reptestntativi of the uo> 
fhas Fceacii school is David. Bom in 1750, Ym 
early, saw and forsook the conventional feeblenw, 
and, to a great degree, the false glare, of contem- 
poraries, and thus merits the appellation of restorer 
of art. Unfortunately, however, he engaged in 
other revolutions than those of taste, and partici- 
pated too largely in the atrocities which desecra- 
ted the close of last century. As one of the regi- 
odes, he was, at the restoration, driven into exile 
—a ueleas severity, -which might bare bem spared 
jn favew of «» woe has ctHttribated largely to the 
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Holid glory of hie country. He died at BrasseU 
in 1825. The leading defect of preceding art in 
France, is a want of dignified and correct form ; 
next, of simple and natBral expression. The Sortnee 
^gmhM^Dftvid daweied, md aoxifht t& t^gi^ 
tbe renedy in ibe careftal wudy of antiqAe wMp* 
tare. In tUa 1m» has b«en fiw fron mmeoMsfbl } 
his drawing is most correct, his style (rf design 
noble, but both are ecid and wtUiont feeling. The 
second defect, Darid either did not discover, or has 
failed in rectifying. The system which he pursued 
was in part excellent, but he followed it too ex- 
clusively. Statuary can give little to painting be- 
yond form and proportioo— 4fae essentials) indeed-^ 
Wt exprairim, moAoa, do* iem tnm and ^i gt oMi, 

odoiaiiig, srast be added from MCne. line 
Dtmd baa failed. He either conceired that tbe ' 
ectiBU vho preceded him wanted only form to 
render ifrendi art perfect, or that, by gronpiog the 
statuary of ancient Greece in more violent and 
complicated aotion, and with more vehemence of 
expression, pictures wonld be produced, sacfa, to 
use his own words, " that if an Athenian were to 
ngfvra to tfafa world, they might appear «» fain tbe 
maks tt a Greek punter." Like Potann, dim, 
he liv«d too mncb for antiqaity, and too little with 
the present ; but if Poussin has often giren to 
representations of the most perfect art, instead of 
delineations of nature, lie has at least depicted 
antiquity as it is, in all its simplicity and perfect 
repose. David has not done this ; he has com- 
pktely changed, nay, inverted, the character of 
ancient art, by adding ext^gerated expresaion and 
foreed ftttitoda. The oolovi^ it tiaonsfia^ 
«Kart| for th«#i Mf^j iaUed, A* «iiM« ii 
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bard and dry, without Bweetness or depth ; and 
while the general tone inclines to the bronze or 
metallic, the local tints are feeble ur untrue. Here, 
likewise, we discover an endeavour at improvement 
failtnfr through neglect of the proper object of Btndy. 
Wishing to avoid the glaring hues of hia predeces- 
sors, David has fallen into the oppoaits ezb«me 
from oraiof^Bg the Kving rabject. ' The group* 
mg, too, puticipttes m the meagreoess insepsnbb 
from the system, the arrangement of the figures 
often approaching to the basso-relievo, where they 
necessarily stand in lines, while, to relieve the 
sameness thus produced, the forms are violently 
and ungracefully contrasted in themselves. Of this 
a striking instance occurs in the famous picture of 
the Horatii, who are ranged rank and file, receding 
from the spectator, so that only one is completely 
seen, the heads of the otken bong in profile, each 
with an arm and foot extended, tme, by way of 
variety, reaching forth bis left band to take the 
ottb dictated by the father, who stands on the op- 
posite side I Without doabt, however, David wm 
& man of great genias, and when be errs, it inot e 
through defect of system than of talent ; but the 
former being his own creation, he stands reflpon- 
sible for its faults. Besides that jnst quoted, bis 
best performances are l^onidas with the Spartans 
8t Tbnwopylee, one of the best coloured of bis 
ptctBTOS, but the figne of the cluef wants majesty ; 
the Death of Socrates is desdtnte of solemni- 
ty of repose, yet activity of feeling, which we have 
been accustomed to associate with the scone ; the 
Funeral of Patroclas — a fine antique composition, 
bat French in feeling ; the Coronation of Napoleon 
— a splendid failnre ; tbe R^pe of the Si^nes— . 
mich fine dnun^, and tbe «nul aban <d bmtle— 
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expression extrarsgsnt, yet cold. In pottnit, M 
miglit have been anticipated from the range of bis 
studiesjDaTidwaBuneqiialtohimMlf. His best per' 
formances in tbis walk are the numerous likenesses 
of his imperial patron. We have seen the origiml 
sketch for one of these, which indeed was never 
afterwards touched, taken during the last few honn 
of undiminiBhed power possessed hy Napoleon in 
Paris. The ^ater part of the preceding day and 
night had been spent in arrangiug the final opera- 
tions of the campaign which terminated in the 
battle of Waterloo, When now past midnight, 
instead of retiring to repose, the emperor sent for 
David, to whom he had promised to sit, and who 
was in waiting in an apartment of the Tuileries. 
" My friend, ' said Napoleon to the artist, on 
entering, " there are yet some honrs till four, 
when we are finally to review the defMccs of the 
capital ; ia the meantime, fiiitet votn^oir&k^ 
(do yonr utmost,) while I read these dmpatefaM." 
But exhausted nature could bold oat no longer ; 
the paper dropt from the nerveless hand, and Na- 
poleon sunk to sleep. In this attitude the painter 
has represented him. The pale and lofty forehead, 
the care-worn features, the relaxed expression, tbe 
very accompaniments, Wear an impress inexpress- 
ibly tender and melancholy. With the datni Nb- 
polem awi^, and springing to liis faet, im About 
to addrem DBVid, when « taper ion «xpirhig fa 
the socket mrested lus eye. Folding bis anna on 
hia breast, a usual posture of thought, he con- 
templated in silence its dying struggles. When 
with the last gleam the rays of the morning sun 
penetrated traougb the half-closed windoW-citf' 
tains, " Were I sapentitimn," Mid Napolem, u 
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<' the first object on which my sight has rested 
this day might be deemed omiDons ; but," point- 
ing to the rising sun, the augury is doubtful — 
at least, the prayer of the Gredsn hero tfill be 
acoorded,— we uall poiah in %ht I" 
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The history of Painting in England embrRCes 
only, a very recent period in tbe annals of the art. 
But tbongh chronologically, aa well as from tfae 
pecnlier intact of the sabject, it is to be treated 
last, this arrasgement is not adopted from the same 
motire as actuates foreign critics, namely, the al* 
legfld inferiority of British painting. It has been 
shown, we trust aatiafactoriiy, that in the real con- 
dition of taste, in the modes of practice and in the 
principles of theory, onr school of Sculpture, though 
not equal in specimens yet produced, is superior to 
every other, not only now, but formerly, in Ed- 
rope. In favour of our ptunters, we go fortho^ 
and yet not so far. lectures, and in more thsB mm 
branch, painted in this country, and by natir« 
living artists, can be produced superior to any con- 
temporary examples in any part of the Continent ; 
hut, in its theoretic principles, and in the practice 
introduced in consequence of these, the English 
uhoolbasiadly d^tartedfroia the perflBCtlabowswd 
jsKMieiiceoftbeoldiiiaitan. ThiBhwarirafren 
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following; a course in some respects opposite to that 
which has been adopted in Sculptun', as shall here- 
after he the endeavoar to point out. Again, if we 
renew our early history, it appeais, that in the ages 
iminediately subsequent to the renval of art, native 
artists in this country, in the ingenious processes 
then known, were not inferior to contemporary 
B&niea in Itily, France, or Gennany. It ia nffi* 
oiuit faere merely to refer to Walpole'a intereit- 
ing work ; in which it is shown, that before the 
middle of the thirteenth century, two bandred 
years prior to Van Eyck, evidences are found of 
oil-painting in England ; and that in the fourteenth, 
painting on glass, heraldic emblazonment, the il- 
lumination of manuscripts, with all the similar ap* 
proaches to elegance then practised, were cnltirated 
among our ancestors, and by natives whose names 
are preserved, with equal success as elsewhere. 

Causes, therefore, originating in the moral and po' 
tttical condition of the people, can alone explain the 
striking inferiority of English art during the pe- 
nod of greatest splendonr in its modem history. 
The opinions, indeed, promulgated by the French 
and Italian writers, not excepting Winkleroann, 
and so complacently entertained even now on the 
Continent, respecting the deleterious influenca 
of climate upon English genius, are, in their phi> 
iMDphy, too contemptible to merit serious invea- 
ti^tiou. Nor are similar theories of oor own 
■ed other authora exempted from this censure, 
ii^b ascribe excellenee, as for instance in ancient 
Gnece, to the propitious effects of the same phy< 
vitnl cause. The mighty and the immortal energies 
at *ht biman niad vta indepMident of lil other 
ettenricmei; die^ will besr up igainrt all other 
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external pressure — save momtand political degra« 

dation. 

In fact, srt in England was cruBhe<I almost in 
ita cradle by the civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
Warfarebetween different nations, where the strug- 
gle is from rivalry of interests or empire, rather 
iaronrs the developement of national talent ; the 
activity of niBrtial acbierenient conveys, tbrongh 
all the relatitnu of citizenship, and to every field 
oF honourable exertion, a corresponding vigoar 
and elasticity of mind — an ardent love of glory and 
of country — raising high the spirit of cmnlation, 
yet binding closer the ties of fellowship. In the 
unhallowed commotion of civil content, all these 
effects are reversed ; while in England, the dese- 
cration of country consequent on such feuds was 
deeper than perhaps in any other instance of mo- 
dem timea, firom religion, which in other states, ait- 
der like unhappy circumstances, had afbrded an 
asylnm to arts and to peace, here taking part with 
the combatants. These political divisions healed, 
religious dissensions broke in npon the national 
quiet, at a time, too, when a taste for the fine arts 
was gaining gronnd in the different states of Eu- 
rope. When at length every animosity and par- 
tifd feeling bad subsided in the generous conscious- 
ness pf being Englishmen, an eager thirst for nau- 
tical enterprise engaged the minds of the aub- 
jecta of Elizabeth and James. The wealth, B&. 
cnrity, and information which flowed from these 
exertions^ were be^nning to create taste, and to 
provide means highly favourable to the future pro- 
gress of painting. The predilections of Charles, 
likewise, as alsuliis knowledge, were calculated to 
improve and to direct in the bestmanBer-^ieseatl- 
Tantages. The coUectitBi o{ pictnreB wli^ be 
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formed was the most v[i]a&I>le tlien in Europe, and 
composed of pieces especially afiapted to a uatiou- 
al gallery, and to the deaif,'ii of ci'eatini;; a native 
school. The most eminent artists of the age.invited 
to his court, found their labouraat once skilfully ap- 
preciated and munificently rewarded. This unfor- 
tunate monarch had the satisfaction to perceive the 
sefiaement beginning to spread among his aul^ects^ 
evea in the remotest and least opatent portion of. 
bis dominions. In Scotland, Jamieaon, bom at 
Aberdeen, in 1586, and pupil of Rubens, has left, 
in the universities of hi^ native place and else- 
where, fruits of his genius which by no means 
show him unworthy of the appellation of the 
Scottish Vandyke. To this painter Charles sat, and 
further distinguished him by peculiar marks of roy- 
al favour. In England, painting was naturally still 
more fiouriafaing hi prospect ; the nobles imitated, 
and some shared in, the taste of their sorereigD, 
while a love of el^nt acquirement was generdly 
dilFused. This period, also, was highly favourable 
to anewandaspiringepoch in English art, from the 
great 'and original acquirements previously made 
in poetry and elegant literature, which both pre- 
pared the public mind to relish similar displays 
of talent in a cognate branch ; while they evin- 
ced and cherished that creative spirit which may 
render available the introduction of improved 
modes, without degenerating into imitation ia 
its own efforts. The progress of aaccessfal art 
in Greece and in repnblican Italy, with the ab- 
sence of nationality in that of ancient KoiDe and 
of modern France, exhibits the justice of the re- 
mark, and the importance of the acquisition. 
The rdgn of Charles I. thus appears to have been 
one of ^e most luTowabla penods ia our history 
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for tbe foundation of a British school of art ; in- 
deed, we percoive that every essential towards'this 
had been accomplished. The fearful cimcussionH 
which cloRud in blood the career of that unhappy 
monarch, while they shooli the entire realm from 
its propriety, proved more pernicious to the culti- 
Tation of the arts of elegance, than has naoally 
been the case even in civil commotion. The low- 
est and most illiterate, now armed with some 
degree of power, deitroyed, because they IcneW 
not how to value ; while the coarse hypocrisy and 
more daagerotu cunning, or the stem bigotry, of 
their leaders, viewed with the malignity of igno- 
rance, or the hatred of party, all evidence of supe- 
rior refinement. . 

In thus rapidly reviewing the leading causes 
which hare concurred to retard the prt^reas of 
early art in this country, Reformation has be«l 
merely alltidfld to ta Mming aside attention to 
other pnrsidts. The oommonly received opinion 
which makes this event a primary and permanent 
source of oiir inferiority, seems to rest on a very 
imperfect knowledge of facts. When tbe glorions 
doctrines of t!ie Reformation obtained footinj; in 
England, no advance had yet bten cffect(?(l in the 
formation of a native school ; tbe nationul lefiiie- 
ment was in no degree prepared for tbe succees- 
fal coltivatimi of painting ; tux do any cireoniBtBU- 
ees pBrUcalarly faronnblfl indace iSm belief, that 
Iiftd the Catholic contitiaed to be tbe established 
fidth, the arts would have improved. On tbe con- 
trary, though the nomber of pictures would donbt* 
less have multiplied, these, as in France At the 
same period, and under circumstances incompant' 
Uy more felicitous, must have been the wbrks 
fbreign tulists ; consequently, by introdnein^ an' 
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aruficial maniiGt before any iiatloiuil character of 
art bad been fomed, the exoteric tnstc would i» 
all probability have for ever bound up in conven- 
tional trammelB, fredmesg of original concep- 
tion, and liie vigour of national geniua. Such we 
have seen to be the inrariabie effects of introda- 
cing, instead of rearing, art, among every people 
where the experimpnt has been attempted. The 
lie format! on, by r(;storiiig to the iimnan mind the 
uncontrolled excicise of its own faculties, by un- 
locking the barriers by wliich tlie will and the 
powers of free enquiry Jiad been imprisoned, has 
stamped upon every British inatitntion, as upon 
every effort of British talent, the worth and the 
manliness of independent character. Oar Fine 
Arts, though the last to feel, do at length experience' 
this happy influence. 

The particular views entertained, or rather taken 
up without examination, hitve led, on this sub- 
ject, to erroneous conception a, both of the exist- 
ing condition of art, and of the state of royal 
patnHiage. Henry VIILcertunlyendeaTonred by 
every means to indnce the most eateemad paint- 
era of the age to visit his coart ; while the en> 
cooragement which he offered was not only con- 
tinued, but increased with more ample meana^ 
after the Reformation had commenced : as far 
as his influence went, there was a change for the 
better. But his was neither a cultivated nor a 
natural taste. The sentiment was merely one 
of rivalry, stirred up by imitation of his contem- 
|>onaiea, Francis I. and Charles Y. His sub- 
jects aiid courtiers, not even animated by such 
&otitiouB impulse, were, generally speaking, still 
less qoalified to assist in rearing national art. Nei*- 
ibev did there exist, in any othw form> a prerivnt 
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standard of charactetiBtic originality ; ft most im- 
{Hntant eonslderation, as already shown — fort with 
the exception of Sfatey, no poet of genius cspable 
of giving to taste an abiding tone of sationftlity 
had yet a[q)eared. Under these circumstances^ 
had toe importation of foreign art — and it is clear 
ftooe other conld hare been encouraged — taken 
place to any extent ; even had Raphael and Ti* 
tian accepted the invitation of the English DKmarch^ 
beyond bai-e pos^^ession, their wot^ would har* 
been TalnelesB to the nation ; or worse— they would 
bare depreaaedt by an tntapproach^Ie model, tN 
Mptrings of native talent, &di^ for ever our arta 
in the mediocrity of imitation. 

The oppoflitiDta, also, which the Reformers are 
&ccu8ed of having bent agtunst the practice of p^n^ 
ing has been altogetlier misrepresented. Not only 
Ivere they not opposed to such acqairementA in 
their proper place, but the assurance is, that they 
viewed such accomplishments with favour. Among 
the earliest Reformers, the movers of that emanci- 
patioA v^ich r^enersCed a portion, and made dea^ 
potimn u<»e tolentble in the irest, of Europe, Were 
to be found the most Accontplisbed mhidb and 
the moat elegant scholarship of which the age 
could boast Indeed, their supeiior enli|fhtenment 
tvas the human means of that liberty, in which 
through Clirist tliey had become free. For sucli 
men to be tlic enemies of intelligence, of whatever 
description, if under proper guidance, antl in <iue 
snbsetviency to higher knowledge, was to place 
obartades to the spread of their own principles. 
Hence in Germany and in the Low Countries, the 
fine artB were adnnred and patronised by the 
leading Reformen. Holbein came to EnglandnHMt 
■twmly icGMoaAded by LMhw, wb& km efreidy 
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been named as the friend of other contemporary 
artisLt. In one respect, the Reformers certainly 
may be said to have been hostile to art. They 
proscribed the introduction of pictures into their 
ohvrcbe^ To this pndiibttioQ oaly,- extended the 
penal statittM of Henry, Edward, sod Elizabeth, 
nhaat which so mnch ontcry btw been rarted. Na 
proscription, no interdict ^inst religious paint- 
ings merely as such, was agitated, till the period 
already alluded to as the most truly disastrous te 
national refinement, when, in 1643, a bigoted par- 
liament ordered, " that all pictures which had the 
representation of the Saviour or the Virgin Mary in 
them should be burned." The brutal lanaticisna, 
isd Still mere disgtuting hypocrisy, of the adhe> 
rents of OKfterCromwell, have in this and in similn 
hntancesttecumost unjustly mixed up with the pm« 
spirit and unsullied zeal of the genuine followers 
of Martin Luther. It is not intended, however, in- 
deed it cannot be denied, that to the mere prac- 
tice of painting, and to the multiplication of its 
kibotirs, the exclusion of pictures from the churches 
h tnjurioTiB. But extension is not improvement. 

So fsr, then, the Reformation has proved pet' 
iBMraafly hostile to the art. Bat i^lj as we 
honour ^ talent of artisanEibip, end mtiBiately 
connected as is the glory of the land with the re- 
putatioB of its arts, wc cannot for one monwnt 
entertain the proposal now so generally, it had 
almost been said unblushingly, brought forward, 
of converting our churches " into spafions re- 
positories" for the productions of llie pencil. Here 
we have explicitly to state an opinion, though 
opposed by fdmost every writer on the arts ; first, 
that Heither is the bouse of God a proper re- 
ee^toele for {dctsnt; nor, seemdlf, if Ppe> 
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testant place of worship were open to such oraa-' 
menta, is it clear that art would be materially ad- 
vaati^d. Let oar sacred edifices be as nobly 
simple, as massively grand, as may be ; let them 
exhibit every beauty of architecture, if needful ; 
the elfect will elevate, without distractiug, the 
mind ; or let the solemn representations of sculp- 
ture invite remembrance to dwell upon the depart- 
ed, who sleep around the living worshipper. Such 
thoughts prepare the mind for its duties. But 
pictures do not seem so immediately associated, 
either with the place or with our meditationa ; 
with us, the only asaodatioa ia that of mere orna- 
ment. We might, however, be accused of treat- 
ing here the subject too seriously, were an attempt 
tuiide to show the sinfulness of abducing even one 
thought from heaven, to fix it on a merely orna- 
mental appendage. We shall therefore suppose, 
that in our country, people do not go to church to 
see pictures, and that, as elsewhere, pictures are 
here paiuted to be seen. Now, the time of divine 
service with us is short, and that space is passed, 
without intermissiot), io aao^d dnties, in prayer, ia 
priuse, and in exhortation. Either these roomen- 
toua engagements or the pictures must be neglect- 
ed. In the Romish church the service is long, 
composed of many ceremonies in which the au- 
dience take no share, aud durlni^ whicli, tlie mind 
may be employed in contemplating a itiligions 
painting, with at least equal profit as the dressings 
and undressings, the crossings, genuflexions, per- 
ambnlatiensiandincensings, which are being enact- 
ed by the offidals. In a Protestant at^sembly, 
every one is seated in his place ; a picture can 
be viewed j)roperly from a very few points, per- 
liaps only one; granting, then, ell the.adnmt^e* 
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" of pictores in tinison with the feelings of the 
mini], exemplifying in the moat striking manner 
the objects of its highest admirstion and respect," 
bow limited is the number that could enjoy these ? 
The Catholic church, again, knows not the impe- 
diment of pews, and the individuals of the congre- 
gation may move and change positiona at pleasare> 
^oteatant churchea are open only on Sundays, or 
a few fast days, while we hare no useleae train of 
idle retainers to ahow the curiosities of the place; 
the Catholic, church is open from sunrise to aun- 
Mt throughout the year, each with its sacris- 
tuis, Tergers, tnacemen, 8cc. in constant attend- 
ance. In the Romish ritual, external emblems are 
certainly permitted as stimulants to inward devo- 
tion ; of these, pictures are among the most favour- 
ed. In our faith, the aymhols are simple as its 
practice, and too sacred even to be named faerei 
We have no wish, then, to decry the use or ad- 
vantage of paintings to the Cathohc ; but it seems 
sufficiently obrieiu, tbat to the Protestant they cut 
at best be nseleiB ia a place of public worship. 

In reference to the second cooraderation, name* 
ly, the profit thus accmii^ to the arts of the coun- 
try, it has been stated above, that only to the mul- 
tiplication of paintings has the exclusion in question 
proved hurtful, and not to the improvement or per- 
fection of the art. In this respect the merits of the 
Ileformation have not only been overlooked, but 
denied, while the claims of Catholicism, as faroor- 
able to elegance, have been too highly oattadt 
Trae, a great proportion of the patronage by which 
the arts have been supported in Italy bu b«en ex- 
tended by churchmen ; Uiis has all been put down 
to the aewMiDt of aystera. Bat it is to be i«- 
nembered, that this pnrte«ti<n hM been gnmted 
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move frequently in the character of lay nobleinen 
and princas, than of eccleaiu sties. Tlie most splen- 
did woi'kf* of the pencil are in the private palaces 
of the popes and cardinals, and other memhers <^ 
the hierarchy ; laymen with the same means wonld 
have acted similarly. Durin^; the infancy of the 
arts, their feeblenesf was stayed, and their vigo- 
rous manhood nourished, by the free corporation 
of the republican cities. The Catholic Chnteh 
only received the arts as orphans, after her tempo- 
ral, and therefore improper ambition, had destroy- 
ed their true and natural parent — Liberty. At 
this moment, too, very few fine pictures are in 
charcbes ; they are in public galleries, in private 
cellectiona, in ^e cabinets of the curious, and in 
palaces. Where, then, is the vaunted anperiority 
m the Catholic profession, or where the aucieat and 
pennaiient disabilities under which Frolesta^ism 
aas been refM^sented as labonrinff, in r^;ard to tlie 
atta of el^nce ? And why should we incur even 
the possibility of contaminating the parity and the 
spirituality of our faith, or of even offending the 
mind of the humblest believer, by filling oor 
churches with pictures, when there remains to us 
the amplest field yet unoccupied F We have, in 
fact, all that is yet in possession of high art ; in our 
royal palaces, iu the almost regal seats of onr no- 
bility, in oar national galleries, in the halls of am 
universities and institution«» aad in oar pobUe 
buildings of every description. Has not the pen- 
cil " ample verge" and " room" appropriate ? 

If these advantages have hitherto remained with- 
out fruit, let it be remembei-ed, that tlie defective 
returns have not been occasioned by imbecility or 
idleness — the labourers have been otberwiae en- 
gaged. Daring only three centariea of pew and 
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Btrnggling Protestantiani, tenfold more extensire 
and valuable accessions to trae knowledge have 
been realized than wero accoiupiisbed in the space 
of a thousand years of the prosperous and UDGon> 
tnriled empire of Catholicism. That this uprotu 
ring of tile haman spirit has become not less re* 
fined thftn it has been vigorous, is evideet from 
the fact which connects these remirks with ow 
sabject, namely, that now, in FlroteatMit Britun, 
is to be found the only original, and the mostflaoa 
rishing school of painting in Europe. 

In pursuing the history of English art posterior 
to the iiestoration, little of importance occurs till 
the late and present reigns. Charles II, bad wit, 
bnt no great share of taste, and that little, like his 
morals, was equally flimsy and meretricious. He 
trifled with Verrio and Gennaro in decorating 
ceilings and eotering walls; while Lel^, wlioee 
light and graceful, bat feeble pencil, bad ib ancces' 
siou traced the melancholy countenance of H» 
Martyr, and the blnff face of the Protector,* waa 
employed as state portrait-painter on the sleepy 
and luxurious beauties of the court. During the 
succeeding reigns, to the accession of George I., 
lired Kneller, a native of Lubec, an artist of con- 
siderable talent, bnt who painted too expeditiously 
to paint well, and who was too intent upon sharing 
the wealth o( his own age to leate many drafts 
that wonld bs honoured by posterity, though he 
]iuatetl in his life seven English and three foreign 
■orereigns. Hia head of Sir Isaac Newton is 

" " I desire, Mr Lely," said Cromwell, when sitting lo 
the artist, " that you will paint my picture truly like tne, 
and not flstter me &t all : but remark all these roughnegses, 
pimplei, warts, and mrrOitBgMyoD Me me; odisTffiHl 
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worth tbem all. Daring the same period we fiad 
many natire artists of obwne fcroe and merits : 
As Dobson, who died in 1646, end was brought 
into notice through the generority of Yandylce. 
Kiiey (John), born in the same year, poaseiwd, 
according to Walpole, more talent than any of hia 
conntrymen. It was to this artietthat Cliarlea ll. 
Mid, <* Od'a fidit maot if yoas piatim of aM'bt-* 
lilwnesa, Xtm an nglyfeUow." HoaldiiaaBdCo^p«r> 
node and nephew, were edebrated nlnktsM- 
painters, eapedally the latter, who was married to 
a sister of Pope's mother. Henry, who was em- 
ployed by King William in the reparation of Ra- 
phael's cartoons, Highmore painted the only por- 
trait known of the poet Young, Greenbill and 
Buckahorn were pupils of Lely. Jervas, who, in 
spite of art, contrived to make a fortune and to set 
iq> a carriage ; iqMnawbioh Kneller remarifed, in Ma 
brokan B^^h, " Ab,- imne Cot 1 if da haw— 
io not draw better dan he, de journey witt nsMr 
have an end." The praises lavished by Pope on thai 
his master evince the wretched condition of geamd 
taste, when we consider these praises as merely the 
echo of the public voice. Richardson is best known 
as a writer on art ; though a very inferior artist, be 
stood at the head of the profession on the death of 
Koeller. Hia scholar and son-in-law, Hudson, 
BBceeeded is tin digmty of n«teapoiiilu pwrtnik* 
pdnter, tboogh opiwsed far wom» litaa bjr U» 
twd, a GenersM, and Vanloo, a FreneAmtt. Hud* 
son was the master of Reynolds^ with whom the 
British school first assumes the dienity of higher 
art, the elevation commencing with the portraits 
pointed by Sir Joshua on his return from the Con- 
tmuit in I7S2-3. Frevioiulf , bomreti had 
peored Hogartb, the most aoffati of «U f>arti 
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ere ; bnt his plctui^a, from their iubjecte, were not 
calculated, in proportion to tbeir merit, to refine 
the national taate. So early, too, as 17S9, the 
establishment of the old academy in St Martina 
Lane had been silently preparing some melioration 
in a better manner of designing; ; and the introduc- 
tion of costnine, though poorly executed, was an 
tdraace towards tmth trom the absurd robes of 
Lely and Kneller. The assoiiiation just mpntioned 
was afterwards incorporated by his late Majesty ; 
bat the members disagreeing, the Royal Academjr 
was founded. Here hare presided the three great- 
eat names in the art since the time of Rnbena and 
Vandyke, perhaps since the Caracci — Reynolds, 
West, and Lawrence, 

Walpole has with justice remarked, that " in 
the commencement of the reign of Geoi^e I., in 
1714, the arts of England were sunk almost to 
drar lowest ebb." The preceding sketch verifies 
the observation ; and from the singular anomaly 
of a nation, daring the most flourishing period of 
its literature, possessing a taste absolutely cob-, 
temptible in the fine arts, evinces the tmth of 
the principles advocated throughout these pages. 
From the llestoiation to the accession of George 
IIL, the arts had never once been regarded as 
adding to national respectability, not: as connecte,d 
with national feeling. The people crowded to 
bave their portraits taken, without enquiring or 
conceiving that there was any thing to know be- 
yond the mere mechanical art. The Bover^pl, 
stead of regarding the progress of elecant taste as 
an important object of legislation, loMed out for a 
limner merely as a Deeessary apportenaace of a 
«mrt. Aa oar momrchs of wis period, not evat 
metfthg Aaae, tfanmgfa tin pi>edil«eii«iw of her 
T 7 . 
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hoBbuid, were, as r^^arda painting, better ac- 
quainted with Continental art, and some more at- 
tached to every thing forei^, Britisli genius, of 
course overlooked, was never once called forth. 
Some stray Italian, Dntchman, or German, was 
caught hold of, patronised by royalty, supported 
by the nobility, and never thought of by the nation 
beyond face-pwnting in the metropolis. From the 
middle of the seventeenth to the first forty yean 
of the eighteenth century, when national talent 
at length began to break forth in its own strength, 
such was the state of patronage, and the artists 
who eujoyeil its benefits were but little qualified 
to create a national interest; for tbeir mannerism 
and foreign modes served only tim mora decidedr 
]y to exclude a duraotetiBtic atyle, and, ai must 
ever be the case in similar instoncra, prevented 
asy developement of native originality. Anotbtx 
fftaA oauee of our wretched taste in the arts, and 
which perhaps In part gi ew out of these more gene* 
ral causes, was, that the real genius of the land was 
bent upon the pursuits of literature and science; 
while the nation had not attained Uiat degree of 
refinement, secarity, and opulence, which enable 
a people to enjoy and to reward th« exertiona of 
mind, as at the present day, in all its aepaisu 
and (llvei-sified departments of actios. Between 
literary eminence and excellence in art then seems 
a natural connexion, as depending upon priaci* 
pies of taste and modes of exercise nearly sinilar. 
Letters and the Fine Arts, then, have generally 
been carried to the highest perfection among the 
same people ; they have flourished in conjunction, 
and they iiave fallen t<^tber. It is to be ruuark- 
ed> however, that tte fiwiBtr bars almyi preoMiadi 
«te wUert «SiMi8M «f pMtiy JwT* bMn tb* 
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ddtglit of hia coantry before the painter or the 
BCnIptor have reached an equal merit. Nor is this 
casnal precedence. The labours of the poet are a 
necessary, in fart a creative, preparation ; hy their 
rapid and wide circulation, they soften the sensi- 
bilities, arouae the imagination, give to taste an 
existence and a feeKng of its object, and awake 
1^ nrittd to ■ CfliMclMuaeesof tl* mteUeetoal wantk 
' tiwy emwtftate, «Vo, ■ oMmara fhronide, whe- 
Aer of fiction or of reality, whose events are clear 
ta, and (jnickly recognisable by all. Fancy tlius ob- 
tains a tore of its own, whose legends delight by 
Repetition, and whose imagery animates the can- 
vass or the marble with forms loved of old. Poetry, 
then, must precede art. All this advantage of pre- 
paration and expectancy was denied to the infan- 
cy of Englifih piuntin^. Milton's verse, not inferior 
to anr preeanorirf FlridiM or of Riqjuti^jiiuteKd 
cfhmg, aa Homtir'il or DMte'a, tot centnriea tbt 
mantufl of Ins countrymen, was barely knomik 
Bryden, Addison, Pope, were yet but forming the 
fHibUc mind. In many respects, too, even had 
there not existed artists capable of constituting ail 
1»poch, the writings of these distinguished men are 
not favourable to vigorous originality of thought in 
art. Their own immediate productions are im- 
pressed with the genuine stamp of nationality, but 
their abstract system of criticism is often timid, al- 
most always conventional ; while in every remark 
on that subject, they show inexperience of the true 
object and philosophy of art. Even Addison here 
writes as a mere antiquarian, and Dryden with 
all the enthusiasm of poetry indeed, but with little 
of the sober judgm^ which mnstgaide the more 
hiboriooB hmA and less ondefined shapes of the 
pusMr. Agun, the hi^ectiial temperament and 
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btate of society favourable to the arts is directly 
opposed to those which promote scientific know- 
ledge. Indeed, between the npirit of analytical 
enquiry, of minnte research, which belongs to the 
inTeBtigatioQB of science, and the creative fanry 
which tends to the snccessfal exercise of the poets 
or painter's art, the dissimilarity appears so great, 
that among the same people, and at the same pe> 
liod, high eminence in both has never yet been 
attained. The amazing demonstrations of Newton^ 
then, and the profound speculations of Locke, were 
by no means favourable to painting, while so en- 
tirely in infancy. Tbey spread abroad a different 
taste — they engaged in the pursuit every ardent 
and aspiring mind. The sublime mysteries un- 
veiled by the genius of Newton gave an especial 
bias to men's miuda, and catised his own age to 
view with indifference, as %ht«Bd valudl«aa, par- 
suits which seemed but to ntinistw to the aniMii* 
ties of iife, or to bang* only argnoefml ii imimHi 
upon society. 

Having thus faintly traced the rise and progreaa 
of painting in connexion with the history of the 
cosntry, we now proceed briefly to oxaniiBe tba 
principles and the practice of the Btitidi scbaoti 
under the general heads of Puta^ HislwM, and 
Landscape paiutiog. 
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Sir Joshua IIeynolds is the founder of the 
^i^i^ B^ooL He is also the aaUiot of much 
tiw> fm mm ufy famw the awat atgectwwto ptMc 
lim. JjiK «wry mm Sa JoalmB mmit 

ln«ilMi fa Mo In studt m nfmsM 

tw the <»i«anmtaDeea of hu own age, and aa u 
iBdtridiiBl maater in his professioa. As the iuim£» 
dwte SDceessor, (ben, of »be artists edready ixuned, 
and aa elevating the art jrom their inaoity to the 
state in which lie left it, he justly ranks among 
the small number viho compose the reformers of 
taste. In thia aroect, bis geoiw exiiibUs no on- 
Oautf drina to 4m ^ratiti^ fHftmitf, nWia 
bsee Iria nerits me. {mmited hi tiw moat &» 
fiMrabtfl l^it' Fov when these are cansidered, 
ok llie other hand, as regards the present inflaeoee 
tbe priaciplea upon whtdi the reformation, or 
pevbaps commencement, of the English acbool was 
flMabliabed) there wilt be found driect both ia 
pfM^ nd diMvy. bidMdrtlM^bearMieia pait 
fli tes f igflwrtiMj «^B»riMi iffoMi to hm btm 
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foundeil, in the Sret instance, upon the erroneous 
modes of the writers of the age of Louis XIV., 
which wtire never Isid aside, though to a cer- 
tun extent modified by hia atndiea in Italy. Ib 
fact, tbe pictuiiek and tite wtitiiigB of Sir josbua 
baur in tus respect a striking rraembUaea— tlwt 
the beauties <^ each break forth in dt^to «f 
tbeory. Nature and good feeling, operating Vt- 
restruned, -give to bis paintings their beet gr&ou, 
when the ideal peHiection at which he aimed Ims 
at happy moments been forgotten. In like dmbw 
ner, his discourses are admirable, when they do- 
liver practical precepts, explain the BuggestioM 
of experience, or endeavour to recooole refined 
taste with commou sentiment. But when thqr 
qwak of the abstractions and idealities of art, iktf 
become, and have already proved, moat tmeln 
erouB guidea. This he has himself exempli6ed, 
for he has uniformly gone astray where lie has im- 
pliutly followed theae guides ; and it may be shown 
that the besetting sins of the English school sprii^ 
from the same sources. Sir Joshua's theory and 
his practice were in more than one respect incon- 
sistent, while neither adhered so closely to, or at 
least did not render nature, sofaithfally andsonn* 
nntely, as is desirable. His perceptionaof foBajM 
derived, or professed to derive, from Michael. Aa- 
gelo ; bnt hu practice is founded upon the primn- 
ples of Kembraodt. Fion tiie explanation of these 
already given, with this antidpation, at seme 
length, it must at once appear, that they were lit- 
tie calcalated kindly to amalgamate with the de- 
cided lines, refined science, and lofty abstractions 
of the Florentine. Bnt even of these principles. 
Sir Joshua did not foUow tbe msst TtlBaUe aa^. 
tioo, namely, the ofpA fidelity of initatimi wMch 
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dMy eajtnned. He adopted thetn only m tb^ 
emceattation of light, and deep contrast of sba- 
and in their maBstre colouring, intended for 
inspection at a certain distance. Instead of care- 
ful resemblance, he solistituted middle forms, and 
lar^ masses without details ; or, to refer here to his 
own words, which he has most directly illnBtrated 
in hia wbeie practice: — *' The great s^Ie in art, 
mA t)w neat pnfeet inutatitm of natare, canrist 
ib Kftn^og llie detula and peculiarities of particu- 
lar objects ;" and again ; " The perfection of por- 
trait painting consists in giving the general idea or 
character, without individual peculiarities." 

Now, whether these principles be regarded as 
they affect the practice of an imttative art, and 
more especially in the department of portraiture ; 
or whether they be examined in reference to the 
pbilosoj^ of taste and conposition in faistoiieal 
paintiag, we i^relnBd tbey will be fonnd not only 
reprehensible m themselree, but to be the groon^ 
work upon which bare been reared the present 
errors of our school. It is for this reason that we 
shall examine ifaem at some length. 

There are two styles or modes of representa- 
tion in painting, which agree in producing the same 
general effect of resemblance, but differ in the 
extent to which the resemblance of individual 
forms is carried ; or perhaps, if the expressiim be 
attowed, in the number of particalar Bugrilitades 
cflOiposing the aggregate resemblance. It is evident 
fi-om this definition, that the portion of mental 
pleasure, or exercise of the imagination, arising 
from contemplating the productions of an imita- 
tive art, merely as snch, will be iDcreaaed just in 
propettiep to tbe fmiHtiefl afforded of augmenting 
ceapariNU between the prototype and the re* 
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presentation. If thia be denied, i^ fbllbWi Aftf 
the coarsest scene-painting is equal to tba niMt 
finished landscape of Claude ; for the general rf* 
fert must be alike true in each. But again, siAcs 
painting has not, like poetry, the advantage of re- 
peated and progressive impressions ; the objeet 
which the paint«F must hold conatautly, and w 
lAilnftry, in new, is to add powa to tbe flnit 
(nnrt of eSeet wUdi hia worii is to ptvthiM npoBt 
the mind. When, tberefore, attmtion to fw 
difidual resemblances has caused to be fiegleetsd 
or overlooked the grand result or t^gregate oltth 
semblance, one of the greatest possible enWB tt 
committed. The performance is justly condemn- 
ed to a low grade in art, because the author hM 
both mistaken the real strength of the instrument 
which lie wields, and has shown himself <lefecti»e 
in the highest qiuilHy of geflius, co mptfe eu il M 
and creation of a wholti. Tbns tbOTe are twe «■> 
tremea in art ; mi even en tlie adsf;e of eommoit 
Kfe, the neaa iMSt he we^ble. Hmee, tbM, 
eren thns fls- 1% Jodma s maxim, and the raaxiin 
of too lar^ a praportitm of ear native school ge- 
neraUy, appears to be erroneons, " in aroiding 
details and individuid character." Bnt in each of 
these extremes are found its respective, and to 
exceHence, indispensable adTRBta^o. The near- 
er, therefote, tfaey can be spfWedicd tBdf noon* 
died, the more perfect w9t he tha style, if Aie 
be dotdrted, the fraxMtti of Hhi IxiBt masters «H 
accord with a conclusion derived from the very 
nature of an art at once imitative and liberal. If 
we examine in this view the remains of classic 
acnlpture, we find, indeed, the masses and divi^ 
mm lew and rimple, in to prescrvo Ab 
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freoi detsls being excluded, the Elgin marbles 
have the very veina of the horses marked, and 
are in every respect highly finished ; an<l as we 
approach the era of Alexander, though tliia pai'- 
ticiilar circumstance in certain cases be laid aside, 
yet the general divisions become even more nume- 
roiu, and the detiuls atill more minute. Among 
.dw JDodenw, afpia, those maaters in the art now 
eowidered, vbo aro Mtmned the most excellent, 
arc uBgabvly rEanarkable for the qnantity and va- 
riety of detail which they have harmonized into 
one grand and perfect whole. For this we refer to 
the heads of Raphael, Titian, Coreggio, and Van- 
dyke, which, though broad and grand in general 
effect, are so far from being defective in detail, 
that each sepanite part would form a perfect study. 
If, again, the history of art be considered, it has 
be«D dmn), both in scvlpture ud m paialoig, 
tint doriog the infiney of each art, dettiila were 
imitated, while tlie mind was yet imable to grasp 
the entire sabject. As improvement advanced, and 
genius attained the full mastery of its weapons, truth 
and number of constituents, grandeur and unity of 
design, crowned the whole. Inversely, decline is 
perceived to commence in the neglect of those fine 
and almost evanescent details, which compose the 
breathing, the 'master-touches of a work of art. 
SaoBABttnljr the prggrese of corruption adnmcefl, 
till littfe remain seto lai^e harsh massei* bom 
which Btate the downward path is rapid, to the 
complete destitution of even general form. How 
Btrongly, for instance, and in bow short a space, 
was tlus exemplified in the fortunes of Greek 
flcd^ture is Rome I From the finishing of even 
lAdorico Caracci, to the spiawlinga of Lnca Giw- 
imo, bow brief wu the intCBTsl t from the exqin- 
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-titely pencQled and apesking portrBits oF VKnttjrtie, 
to tbe glBring vacancies, the andetalled middle 
forms, of Lely and KneUer I 

These reasonings, so varied in their origin, give 
Imt one uniform conclnsion, the very reverse of 
^neiple npon ■which English portraits have 
been painUd, with few exceptions, from the works 
cf Sff JoaboK Aeynoldk to thiMQ of the present 
day « eoMtnrton, abowing thn the exwHrtice 
flf- Art, and die most perfect Imitation of nature, 
do not eoB^it in " the avoiding of details," hnt 
fan the happy ttnion of detail and of individual re- 
■emblanee with greatness and breadth of general 
power. To avoid details is to rest contented with 
an inferior aim in art— to avdd, in fiwit, ttie diitf 
difficulty and the chief ghny Utalt marie the ea«wr 
of the arttflt. 

This gnns otyle of mechanical practice, Whrch 
_lhe theory new combated ceruinly ori^nated, Imb 
apread over tlie whde of English portraitmre a 
coarseness of eSect and unfinished appeanmw, 
destitute of the agreeable lightness of a sketd), 
and yet without the clear and well-defined eoHd- 
ity of a highly- wrought pictute. In like manner, 
the striving; at some delusive, some shadoivv ex- 
cellence of general expression, instead of repre- 
senting the atr and character exactly as in tbe 
eooBtenance of the sitter, has greatly depreciUed 
the intellectual qnalities of onr art. Heaee.lfcB 
VDmeaning, commonplaee tedt l^iteA most of 
portraits cast at the spectator. Doubtless, in 
every countenance there is a general impress of 
titM^ifat or feeling, which may be said to consti- 
tate lllie habitual mentid likeness of the individnal. 
This it ^ tile flnt Importance faidifBHr 1e 
MnfttF to Ae -csaTssti WMlonc thit^ iuinSf 
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tbe most oomct and «liborat« pronoinicdng of 
the vepante featarm ia of no comparatire ^ne. 
Hence, howerer, it by do mosDa follows, that 

" individual pecoliaritiea" are to be lesij^ed. Oo 
the contrary, when jndicionsly iatrodnced, they 
will gire force by tha very addition of indiTiduality 
to the general resemblance^ ItiBtfauwhichiiDparta 
tb« epeakiug impress of ih— girt mtA miad to tbi 
jwrtraits of Raphael and Titwt, wbm *' th« npt 
soul sitting in the eye " smras to brea^, ia iH 
its historic ener^es, from tbe canvan. It a8to> 
uisbes, indeed, that such precepts should have 
been delivered by one who must have been aensi* 
ble, that the reformation which he accomplished 
in contemporary art, was mainly owing to his ha- 
Ting exploded the very same notions of generali- 
zing resemblance, and of middle forms, held by 
bis predecessors. iaSuatf Reynolds was superior 
to Lely or Knellar, or eren Hudson, chiefly as 
he approached nearer to nature, by discarding 
mannered, conTentional, and systeoiatic modifica- 
tiona of her realities. And he ia superior to him- 
self exactly in those works where he has left out 
his own peculiar " ways of seeing nature," and 
has given her honestly and faithfully an she actu- 
ally did appear. Thus his best portiiiits iitv those 
of his intimate friends; — men whose habits of 
libov^taod action were preased upon him by con- 
itaati obatmiBaa, and in veneration of whom, and 
«f aU tfaat belonged to tbem, he forgot his system 
in tbe Bobject before him. Such are tlie portraits 
•f Xk Johnson, of Baretti, of Goldsmith, of Bnr- 
aaf, and two of the fineat and most powerfid like- 
MMW m th» wwld, of John HaBter and Btslm 
ISemtn. At 'A waa with Sir Joshna, ae will it 
nwy oAir Htitt. U*maAmtwm^ 
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imitate, he must res^ himielf to, aMaMt boMMM 
as alitde child, leani^aU ■rtifieaaBdMnlcBetr- 
ledffe, and receire from bv tfae pmo^ of truth 
uid sol>erBeBs. 

Thaw raMrin, tfavu^ bow iUastnted chiefly 
hf r»&re i ic a to itt famJi^ wea^icable manta 
Km ta.tbe Eo^h schod of [MMtnntnre generally, 
ladaed, down to the mastera of the present day, 
tbem precepts operate, and often not less deci- 
ctedly than in the works of those who were the 
contemporaries of Sir Josbna. Of the latter, the 
names of a few of the principal may now be enu- 
merated. 

B-omney, who died in 1603, ten years after the 
dea^^of Sir Joshua, was an origmal, and to a great 
^BgnCf self-tanght artist. His style of design is 
Mmple, his colouring warm and rich, but his af- 
fecMitm <tf breadth has frequently induced a Be> 
l^flct of fDm, with often too vague a griif iHliia 
tion of smtiment. The great failing of Romey 
— one common, indeed, to all men, in every pro- 
fession, who have not been regularly educated— 
is something defective in his general management, 
BO that the whole is rendered imperfect -or dis- 
pleasng from some peculiarity W irautfao^cal 
management, which early instruction wmM cwdy 
have enabled him to avoid. 

Opie has carried tise principka of 8r Jodm to 
the very verge of coarse and indistrae^' from 'wUah 
the force of his own gmins baa soanaljF aeoOMd 
him. His portraits bare frequently not men de- 
tail than a sketch, yet are osoally heavy and la- 
boured in effect. Though undoubtedly possesstag 
high talent, Opie's sacceas was owing not leas to 
llie dnHUDBtanesB under vhidi lie rose, .ibam to 
utriBHC.mntt He i^:hMRm,'»i«iy vM^pal 
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axlm^ BmiflUmeB attaining great beauty, at others 
ialling beneath himself, which renders it difficuJt 
to prononnce generally ; besides, he has several 
manners, though in each the large and unfinished 
style predominates. Great allowance is, however, 
undoubtedly to be made for him, whose fint por« 
trait was paititcd by atealtfa, in momenU snt^d 
fiwia tiH-numal oew^Mtkin of tsxyiag offids to 
the h w o d og of hu int ompkmir. Bach wm his 

- sm^ovntB* H ben»-b«y ki tie famaly of W«]- 
cott, the portrait being that of the bstditf, and 
which there is reason to beliere was painted in 
the shambles. No where in the history of mind, 
do we find such amazing instances of the power 

. of talent over circumstances as in art. From paint- 
ing likencBsea at seven and sixpence in Truro, 
" the Cornish boy" came to London with thirty 
geuoBna IB. Us padnt, aadt with baadly say in- 
SUWttMMBy »kw mdnea from Sk Joshua, awde in 

. wa^: to time and forttme. Next to Sir Josbna, 
of the eontemporary painters, Romney and Opie 
supported undoubtedly the 6rst rank, though many 
others, of considerable merit, woold deserve notice 
in a mwe extended narrative. We shall therefore 

jtow diraot attention to Historical and Landscape 

The excellence and amazing number of its per- 
taiUh hat'Oeemamed the merits of the English 
9AlnJi.aS<haMrf t9 appear less than theyTeQily 
mn- -hiihtAt 'yAiae portraiture is prae^sed on 
^tO/ftwa^ie* of graod art, as in this country, there 
ffUt'Jbc mudkmcB in dl the departments of the 
pii p fi aii o n; and aba oftinion so preralent, that pm-- 
tHHt ia an inCmm- hnua^, ha» smtfoslyprajn^ead 
iMith'divisicois of -the art. It tMs widiclrawn the 
hiwtBiif!*! fi^rtcTr M^ >y my of faubmm ami- 
■u 
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umce, he mlicttsns to be named, fi^om t!lc 
carelsl stady of nature in her indiridital ntodn 
and forms — the only true source of ideal perfise- 
tion ; while it haa (Eamped the precious eiithml- 
asm which arises from the. consciousness ofdr^i- 
fied pursuit, iiy placing the portrait painter in" the 
degraded rank of a secondHiy artizan. 

Thn lawe clendicd 1k» iWMlfflrd W iHridi, I& 
wav fMdv, the ialBd Ik tngte to fltfplv^ th« neblet- 
'wrlh be 'ok flntitfi of exertioil ; Inrt wItfeM Iflm ti 
expected, less will be accoinptiBhed. The portrut 
painter, feeling that he would not receive credit 
for beauties of which his art was deemed incapa- 
ble, has been too ready to take the public at their 
own word, and to remain contented with the infe- 
riority they were thus willing to accept. But the 
TWy rerene of all this is the troth. No essential 
pHnc^le'of high art may not be exhibited, and in* 
deed every m» Is to be found, in a first-rate piH> 
UWit. Smfa Wffirhfl, too, are equally, perhaps even 
more r«re, and by the sun« aathora, as the nmate^ 
piecea of historical composition. Hence w« Me 
conducted to our first premiM as a cooclurfnt, 
that where portra!tni-e has been successfully pnc* 
tised, history must also flourish. A refbrencfi to 
the annals of the latter will prove this to be tin 
case among ourselrea, at least to s greater extent 
tbia to the general impreBsion. 

fiftn from the time of Henry Vllt. tm fitwi 
historical painting in repnte ; soma of H6lbeftt*S 
works from history remain even more admirable 
than his portraits. In the reign of Mary, Antonio 
More was eminent, though i^nst his inclination 
employed chiefly in portraiture. EKeabetb, in like 
MUMT, patnmited ZucohMo; And the iMrtridts dF 
HiUiwd, m «f tl4 Am Kt«U HrtlMB ttT tterit^ 
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SM in ammB instancea, t)io«ig^ of miili soM^ al* 
■Mit faatorical, as Donne bean witncn i 

— ,.~.0r hanil oi eye 
B7 HillLird drawn U worth it history 
Bj A worse painter made. 



Tbe Ubmn of RaWnawd Vaodyksnnder Cbartea, 
wpwUly ib» B«iqMti«9-HoiM st WUMhaU by 
tin fbnwr eotiB— ta »kaw thM hwtorjr wm bos 



ftrtiy be skid to have bees formed till the e^h- 
teenlh century, when Sk James Thomhill, in t\m 
reign of Queen Anne, was appointed historical 
painter to the court. The works of this artist are 
Humerona, and we are disposed to rank them 
higher than they are commonly appreciated. Those 
in St Paul's and at Greenwich are well known ; 
•■d tb«N^ it be qaBaltMnble whstbw thw awdd 
hue baw m wi b mt»m m mo a i hjtmftiUm mt- 
itt 8t dMt time in Enrope, yet so Jctserable wm 
tbe enconragement, tbst TbornMll is reported to 
Wto hem paid for some of these labours by the 
tifaane yard for two pounds. 

Thus the annals o( historical painting in En^> 
land furnish little to rcwartl research oi' to inte- 
rest the reader, previous to the appearance of IIo- 
gartl^ bwa 1696, m the Old Bailey, the sob of 
sMbo«kaMtar,Md im 1764, beiagr t^fiwC 
mtim wnmt vbff |MPed tfaM 4wr» eotirtMl 
jflvl IB e«F maamm^ and trimt in ou had, for 
Mkw parating- than ptirlntit. Hogarth elaiuis the 
b^hwt praise of genius ; he was an original in- 
VcMw; My, more, be both struck out a new 
pittkr mi fiwMed biniwlf to wi^k tbweiai. From 
aa iMgfiww «f Atstml bMotngsMiik a ww a irti 
on pltte, be taught hiniKlf to be s painter. The 
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aim of no artist has been more mi»takeD, at least 
estimatetl on priuciples more opposed, than that 
of Hogartli. Some have ranked him as a satiri- 
cal, some as a grotesque punter, while others have 
not scrupled to tate him merely as a caricatniist. 
If, hoverer, historical painting consist in the de> 
lineation of manners, in the expression of «en^- 
ment, and in striking representation of natnisl 
character, few names in art will stand higher than 
H(^;arth ; while, beyond most painters, he has 
extended the bounds of the art, in the alliance 
which he bas formed between the imagination and 
the heart, — between amusing of the external sense 
and the profound reflections thus awakened. His 
pictnres are not maeiy passing Bcenes, or moment- 
ary actions ; they are profoom moral lessons. It 
is this which raises him far above the Dutch or 
Flemish school, with whose general imitatioQ of 
national customs, his firm and individual grasp of 
the morality of common life has with great injus- 
tice been confounded. From the lofty abstractions 
of the Italian masters, again, he differs widely, but 
not, as usually supposed, because he represents 
low, but because he paints real life. In this re- 
spect, the observation of Walpole, that, " Ho- 
garth's place is between the Italians, whom we 
may consider as epic poets and tragediaus ; and 
the Flemish painters, who are as writers of farcer 
md editors of burlesque nature," is founded, in 
utter mistake, or misrepresentation ; he never for- 
gave the artist's independence of his connoisseur- 
ship. Hogarth's place is not between, but above 
and apart. He " holds the mirror up to nature," 
not to exhibit graphic powers of mimicry, not to 
depict the Bublimity of miod* or die idewitiea <tf 
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Mffat, iHrt * to ^loip Vice h* own AKtnmt* torn- 

Wt predecessor ^ra stMdb^ Hheff, Sir Joeftttff 

Reynolds' clatnm to be the fonnder of EngHnb his- 
torical painting in its recognised acceptation. In- 
deed, his principles already, or hereafter to be ex- 
plained, have been follnwed by all snrceedin^ att- 
istg, or liare influenced practice in liistory no less 
than in portraiture. And what lliis influence ac- 
complished in the latter, it certainly has also ef- 
fi>cted in the former departmetit, with this diflfer-- 
Jtiice indeed, that in the first it created, in the s*" 
cond improved, giving to each a large, hold, aild 
fenerg^tic manner, Which was at least a st«p greats 
ly in advance, a tnflat respectable sppratimatiAf^ 
ni the path of excellence. Btit this, as a Testing" 
place, Was far less perfect in history than in any 
other branch of the art, since the style was ad- 
verse to attainment in many of those qualities just- 
ly deemed essential. Hence is Sir Joshua not 
tmly Mferior to himself in history, lltlt his eXMlf 
pte has, on the whok', retarded We adtanowoen* 
Of iUe study amongst us. 9tiCcesS«t« lisvi! ti^hff 
too ofteti rested in imitation of his rtianWef , or tliey 
have carried his principles forward, in which case 
they tire nnfortnnately calculated to lead farther 
from the genuine sources of pure laste and mh- 
Stantial composition. 

The masterpieces of Sir J^shur^ are his repre- 
sentations of children ; and in many historical, Of 
rather fency pieces of this character, as the In- 
fant Hercules, the Strawberry Girl, Puck, Cd- 
pid and Psyche, Hope nnrsing Love, his labotiw 
are traly admirable. iSnch subjects were just flt- 
ud to Its l^d and dotrlng petidt, wbfle tfaey 
hlffisrfed itbOibf fhm vuilecidBd 'fttttu ibnl coD^ 
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toxira feebly ezpreased. The arch, yet simple ex* 
pression, the lovely, yet almost grotesque indi- 
vidnality of character, in the heatla of his cliildren, 
the execution, and even colouring — all is equally 
natural and exquiaite. They are among the most 
perfect gems of art. Only second to the simi- 
lar productions of Core^o, ^ey ere superior to 
QTery thing done on the CMitinent u&ce the days 
of Kubens and Fiameungo. It ^>ean Bh^olw^ 
then, on the first view of the matter, that Sir 
Joshaa shoald hare so frequently failed, and on 
the whole left so few goo<l female portraits, while 
so nearly attaining perfection in subjects of al- 
lied grace and loyeliiiess. Bat it is to be re- 
marked, a style of handling broad and facile, yet 
peculiarly soft and deshy, which in these instancea 
produces effects so beautiful without much finish, 
is sot eqnally sdi^ted to express the equally 8o£t, 
yet decidecl forms and delicate movements of the 
female countenance. Besides, Sir Jmhua had 
peculiar notions of grace, which affected ease and 
nature, rather than actually represented the easy 
and the natural. He wished to avoid stiffness, 
and has often lapsed into the contrasted and thea- 
trical. His picture of Mrn Siddons, as the Tra- 
gic Muse, however, is pronotmced by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence to be " a work of the highest epic cha- 
racter, and indispntidily the finest lemale portrait 
m the world." Ho^ iar, however, either that, m 
the no less celebrated picture of GanicJi, can rank 
with historical poitraitores, at least considered 
with those of Raphael and Titian, may justly be 
questioned. Of the more elevated and serious his- 
torical compositions of Sir Joshua, the Death of 
CardioBl Beaufort is ^ gniadest, die beat diawo^ 
and the mofd powerfoUy cdoumd ; the tm\f defrc^ 
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the ezpTeMion, whicb is too material ; Ugolino 
is a failure, if intended for the fierce inniBte of. 
Dante's " tower of famine:" these want dignity 
itnd truth of character. The designs at Oxford 
are fine ; the Nativity, in imitation of tlie famous 
Notte of Coreggio, is a splendid performance. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, then, owed more to taste 
and a|r{dicati6n than to geuus ; more to incessant 
practice tbika to science; ihe derived all from Im 
predeeeeann which he hm bequeathed to poste- 
rity ; but if, in making the traawpiawoD, he added 
no new nor essential priaciple of imitation or in- 
vention, he established in high prBctieal excel lenoe 
the arts of his counti y. 

Among those whose labours in historical paint- 
ing connect tlie former with the present school, 
Barry stands foremost in time aa in merit. The 
peifonnaoceB of Uiis artiat exbUat, in a very etri> 
kug ■nnnn', the jnatioe of some of the preeediag 
remaricB. They are deatitnte of the most essential 
mod touching graces of imitative representation ; 
they want, in short, all that portraiture, which 
tiieir author affected to despise, could have given 
—life, nature, truth, and sweetness, without this 
absence being compensated by any extraordinary 
beauties of what is termed higher art. The draw- 
ing, though often good, is also not seldom defec- 
^revirhne the criouring is nniformly harsh, and 
the meni^eiiKiif vidwBt fioree. Imagination and 
iarestion run riot without due control of the judg- 
ment ; not that the fervour of poetic enthusiasm 
latches a too daring grace, but rather the Qnpm- 
ned fertility of conception frequently unites the 
meat glaring incongruities. Yet Barry is &r front 
beiiig without power or science ; im great defi- 
d«ncea were a cbaMe taite.nd meUovad practicor. 
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No man better imderstood, or has writtfen moW 
learnedly, on the abstract principles of compwd^ 
tioo ; indeedj he has been accused of devoting too 
much attention to the mere theory and literature of 
his art, while he n^lected Haphael's golden appli- 
cation of Cicero's maxim — " Nulla dies sine linea." 
There existed, however, in the character of Barry, 
hDtwithstanding a rudeness of exterior, and igno^ 
tance or disregard of the proprieties of polisbtid 
lifb, a moral graadeur of nnshaken t^olve, of eUdd- 
ti&g CDthnsiMiBt i}f and QbcOUipromising s^i^ 
detii^, in his prafeaBionel caree^j which' invest hii 
nieAory with m tfomtttm InteireBl> Hie Intm Wh6 
could undertake, alone, and with no fcertain -pto- 
spect of remuneration, one of the greatest works 
which has been attempted within tWo centuries— 
and that, too, with only sixteen shillings in his 
pocket ; who, during seven yeare of struggle, pro- 
secuted that work to a completion, often thns la- 
bouring alt day, white he sat lip the greater part of 
the night finiebing some aketdh for toe publishers, 
iff order to taske preVMon fur tift pascia^ bora-; 
-"xanch a man presents daiiiHr to MTtttfrstion of 
higher dignity than even those of getiius. The 
great work undertaken and finished amid these dif- 
ficulties, is the series of six pictures, of the siile of 
life, representing the proi^ress of civilisation, in tiie 
Hall of the Society of Arts ; and it reflects the high- 
est honour on tliat useful institution, that its gratui- 
tous reward enabled tlie artist to enjoy hi8 only 
permanent, thongh small income, Of abtAlt Ija09 
7«arly. That sueh a member should ha(« bMbtgecfr: 
ed from the Royd Acadeifty of Gr^st Britain,- in 
wIb(^ aim h» held the Ghttir of FiMS^ mtet He 
cttUldcftd M a' cottntioii calSitth^ bout ib lAat' 
body BBd t» UflSNtf f M Mm H Mrttilll}' ftr 
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the degradation embittered the enjoyment, and 
very seriouBly impaired the means, of existence. 
Barry died in 1806, having been lioru at Cork in 
1741 ; i-iHing from a sailor boy, chalking his mde 
fancies on the deck of his father's coaster, self- 
taught, to be the painter now described — the learn- 
ed writer on bis art — the friend of Samuel Johnson 
and of EdBnmd Bnrice. 

Mtnjr Mber names of minor reputation tnig^ 
be mentioned, — as Hayman, Mortimer, &c., — ^who 
occasionally with portrait, painted history, but to 
no extent. This branch of the art, except for the 
labours of the late Sir Benjamin West, at the close 
of the last century, wonld almost have been with- 
out a representative amongst us. From that pe- 
riod, very great progi^ess in all the departments has 
been realized. Still, to the ancient grandeiu' of the 
historic style this venerable arint haa contimwd 
to. make the nearest approaclm. To the New 
World, succeeding ages will stand ind^ited far 
West ; bat for the punter, the arts are under obli- 
l^ion to England. It is singular, too, that the 
advice and services of a Scotsman were the im- 
mediate inducements which prevented this orna- 
ment of two worlds from retummg to his native 
country, in which case his talents would most 
probably have been lost to both. The state of pa- 
tronage and (tf tnte. could not him afforded to 
him means nor the indt«iient of rising beyond 
portrait,, in- wUeh we- do not think West would 
erer hare exedk^. Two incidents in his let 
reflaet aqatd honour on his native and his adopted 
Goaotryr— like tamj other moral analogies, evin- 
dog the conmOB possession of a congenial Ube- 
rality and kiadlin«H' of spirit, winch m^t, and 
Vfil^.m ttBMt) em iniBf^ i«i heal ilbe^oni ia » 
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dprocally adrantogeous and amicable mterconnft 
In the land of hia birth, the opening genioa of 
West waa cheered whb a truly tender solicitode; 
hia fatnre advance and his future fame seemed 
lesa the care of indiridua] friends than of liis coun- 
Uymen. And, trom L763, on first eettiog foot 
in Britain, during long coorae of bis life, he 
received more enmtmgoBMBt A*m ber aowei^ 
and ber pm^KAkm bm «wr b— wrrorded to any 
Instoricd paiBter, intiK or fbrcign ; thia, too, im 
the midst of an nnhappy, and) as then considered* 
rebellions contest. 

When we consider the labours of Sir Benjamin, 
in reference either to English or Continental art, 
tbey h&va, in both points of view, a bif^li, but not 
an equal rank. In the former, they are unrival- 
led in magnitude, in progresaive improvement, and 
in tbe exoeUeme of tlw yiacipko iip«n wfaicb 
tbey are ewnpoaed. Im fmyring tiuan vritk fo* 
rei^ eat, neriCs an aet ao abwlBtk ; bat 
here we sball use die wOna of ibe pnaait ae- 
complished president. " At an m," says Sir 
ThomsR Lawrence, " when historical painting was 
at tlie lowest ebb, (with the few exc^ions which 
the claims of the Ix^autlful and the eminent permit* 
led to the pt;ucil of Sir Josliua,) Mr West, sus- 
tained by the munificent patronage of bis 1^ Ma> 
jeaty, pradneed a aene* of eaaipaahiBP^ hmm 
end MUl pM<ine UaMry, pMiMiadljr MmM, tmi 
csecmted iridi llie noat bait pomr, wlmk wt 
only were snperior to any farmer jiiiii1w<i<M *t 
English art, but, far surpassing conterapMwyMwit 
on the Continent, were unequalled at aair fUMd 
briow acboc^ ef tfae CanccL" 
b a^gt ^la Ugh m\ aaiin, Sir HbWMi 
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and « tbe Shipwreck of St Fob),"— pictofes viSA 
BOiplyteatirythe snperioritywe bardassomedto ex- 
ist in thf Wvui'r arts of Britsin. These, howerer, sre 
by no means the only masterpieces of West, whose 
great glory it is to have ]»rwcee(ie<i on a s^vRtem 
which admits of indefinite, and which tends to cer- 
tain improvement. Even to his eightiedi year he 
was employed in new — eiiit a i, not iafcnor to, 
or in some respecM aM^hg, tbe entorprwee 
kis Tigonras strength. The «Mte at fcifl late emi- 
nence bears strongly upon the whole tenor of our 
mnkrlcB in trea^g of Scalptnre, and will beet be 
<ntplauied In his own wonls. In 1811, writing 
to Lord Elgin* the artist thns expreosos himself : 
•< In the last pKKloctioii of my pencil, which I 
now invite your lordship to see, it ha» been my 
BmbitioB, though at a very advanced period of life, 
i» tatt«dkM tt0M T^n«BMMt is art, wfaioh «■« 
to AntngvialMd in yMV ceUscttaa," — (dw I%tdiaa 
MtrbltB of the P«thflBmL> ** Hsd I been Meet 
iHtb inniiig and itodying wese emanations of ge- 
«(iM M an earlier period of life, the tentiment of 
llttnr pre-eminence wonld have animated ell my 
exertions ; and more character, and expression, 
«nd liff!, would liavo porvaiioii niy humble attempts 
tt historical ])aimiiij:." 

It is the soundness and regnlarity of pnnciple 
etp wwi o d is, or wheae •salence ia deariy dedo- 
olble (Pm, dM «inrt*ising sf moh viewa, that 
MnttttotM ibe Kwal merit of the pietaras of Wcat. 
It fi tbeaa igwdities, too, which impart to tbesa 
tbair BliBlji and big^ value as a school of art. As 
tife H tbay may safely and without ie> 

Mrve ba re eanma de d to dte stodoit. Here be 
mt M MMy by briHiaM tbaaglk Mae 
ifentf , Mr ih ffil ii i iMB mmmiam ^, paw- 
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liar though Btriking modes, which can ple&se 
only fi'am their peculiarity, and when they exhi- 
bit the result of native inrentioii. All here ia 
placed upon the broail highway of unirei-eal art ; 
all is equable, uniformly correct, firm, and respect- 
able ; no compensation of error by an occasional 
loftiness of flight : the stream of inyention sweeps 
onward calmly and majestically; if not conducting 
to scenes of the most stupendous sublimity, flowing 
at least withoat cataract or whirlpool, through a 
magnificence which is grand from its very regula- 
rity and usefulness. In these works we discover 
this, pei'haps singular character, that in tliera we de- 
tect many wants, but no defects. The composition, 
grouping, and symmetry, are unexceptionable ; the 
di'awing is particularly fine, yet without the statue* 
like design of the French school. But to anitnate 
this beautiful framework of art — to inspire these 
moulds of form and emblems of intelligence with 
action and sentiment— the touch of that genius, 
to whose final aims external science furnishes the 
bare instrument, is wanting. The representation 
is chaste and beautiful, but it is too clearly a re- 
presentation ; there wants the almost o'er-infocm- 
ing mind, the fredmess of oatwal feeling, which 
give to art its truest, only mutwyom' the Imniw 
spirit. 

The Burpaaung softness and variatjr <rf onr idaad 
scenery seems to hare ina^ed s- oorr«8pondiHg 

beauty and vigorous- dirersity iuto our school «i 
Landscape. Rural imagery may almost be said to 
mingle in every dream of English enjoyment. 
Hence this department of our arts has alwaya 
been popular, and, as a necessary couseqorace o£ 
eneQunganait, has been minted mlb atdan- 
aad jsnqc^ ,Onlyr.ut^eed,>wlMB finglMi wti«tt 
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as it Is eallAd, they ftJled in thte deligfatM 
branch. From an early period it) the eighteenth 
century, the school may be said to commence, and 
thenceforward may justly be said to have renmin* 
ed unriralled by contemporary merit in any other 
cotmtry. One depsrtinent indeed of landscape, 
and that too a rery charming^ one, namely water- 
colour, has been, by Brittah artiste, not only in* 
mrtfld, h wxf be tM, bmt raised into a most 
bmslaM wad omAiI bntnoh dignified art. Not 
let landaeape be deemed, as too frequently, bq in-i 
ferior department : it (wrtainly requires not the 
btgheat geniue, yet so many qualities mnat tuiite 
in the same individual before ne can attun excel- 
lence here, that Sir Joshua Reynolds nteii to mf, 
" There is more likely to bo anodier Riqi^Ml thttt 
a second Claude." Yet more than one natirs hw 
approached the eminence of the hum. 

Ctmasmtiag wHIi litn last oeMoiyi th» MSaw* 
ing arnrngementirin hudnde llie maM wln ii iil 
lamkoHpe ptlMen «f llila eonntry. 

Fira Ctass^ymoa, bom 1714, died Ifta, 4ht 
firetof English lasdecepe painters; aerial pefqwefr 
ive very fine, not anrpassed by Claude ; greM 04e> 
lity in representing natural effects ; colonring, ai- 
.peciaily in his later pictures, somewhat dry; ob- 
jects rather indeterminate. G^sborough, 17^7 
66 ; s painter of uniTflnal but irregular genius { 
in bis h a Ja ca wea 1b» noM derfdadlT EariiA af 
fttt'tMrstwttMMn. Wricfat, 17S4— 97;«»pil» 
flft« ^sMifa^ mA wwdetfalcfleM ct WfW- 
ebdlf iir bw Btvplim of VenTfuB, AAag «nd Ht* 
ting mm; tmA d«lie«te; ooloariag fimkindlMiw- 
ftMBt, Mwland,. l<r«4-tM0C i it b ntt m/f 
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exactly to class this artist, as his landscapes are 
generally accessory only to bis figures, while these 
latter are hardly of sufHcieut interest without such 
accessories. W haterer Morland acGomplished was 
rather by the force of geniw. Hum tbro^ atady 
or knowledge, with tbo esxeption at aooie of bw 
pictures painted about 1789—95. His great ex- 
cellences lie in tlie nnaffected exbibiljon of broad 
and vulgar character, and in the representation of 
domestic uiimals, pigs, sheep, donkeys, and worn- 
out horses ; for aa he drew merely by f orce of eye, 
his ignorance of anatomy prevented him from at- 
tempting that " noble creature" in perfect condi- 
gn. Morland's back-grounds and distances are 
often truly admirable. 

JSeoond Class. — Wooton, died 1765, excellent 
in field-sports, horses, dogs, and landscape ; but 
bis touch and colouring are indistinct. Lambert, 
1710 — 1765, chaste and harmonious colouring, 
with a alight d^ee of monotony; distances sweet; 
followed G. Poussin, whose occasional faults in 
harshness and black shadow he has avoided, though 
left far behind in sublimity and variety of com- 
position. Barrett, from the sister isle, Belf-in- 
stracted, yet none of our native school hm more 
happily caught the characteristic features of En§- 
luo Isodscape : his touch, though defective in de- 
tail, ia Tspd, and forcibly distinguishes, at least 
by dieir genasl forms, the dlSerent elements of 
oatoral conpo^tion. Marlow, concerning whom 
there are no exact dates, and Scott, born in 1710, 
died in 1772, — both excel in marine views ; the 
latter is scarcely surpassed by the best masters of 
the Flemish school, and the finishing of the iormex 
U particnlarly b^py, though be fula ia treae, 
vheii.iittei4pBng inltnd sceoory. 
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Third Class.— This difiBion includes many 
landscape painters of various, some, indeed, of 
very high merit, whose labovii's extend from the 
commencement of the eighteenth to an early part 
of the present century. Of this class the prindpil 
names are the following : Smidis of Chichester, es* 
pecialiy John and George, and SmiUi of Derby; — 
it is singular that all tlwee were self-taught. The 
two Gilpins of Carlisle ; the elder by pictures, of 
horses and wild animals, and the Rev. William Gil- 
pin, by his writings and landscapes, have added 
much to this depHrtment. Sandby of Nottingham, a 
most exquisite landscape draughtsman ; as also were 
Cozens and Heame, whose paintings have great 
value in fidelity, and whose drawings contributed 
not a little towards forming the present school of 
water-colour painting. Tull imitated too closely 
the Dutch masters. Wheately excelled both in 
minor history and landscape, especially in rural 
sabjeets. Dean, a native of Ireland, some good 
Italian landscapes. Dayes, Devis, of which names 
there were three artists more or less connected 
with landscape. Two Fethers of Chichester ; Wil- 
liam, both a painter and engraver of landscapes; 
Abraham excelled in moonlight scenes, exerd- 
sing the pencil with remarkable sweetness, Inxu- 
riaoce, and transparency of colouring : he died in 
1812. 

Of ill tin landKape painters of the &itiih 
Msfaoel, WiksB and CMnabwoi^h are undoabted- 
ly the first; nor is it easy to discriminate between 
them. Wilson excels in splendonr of effect and 
magnificence of composition ; but Gainsborough 
is more natural and pleasing, at least in his early 
pictorw. Latterly m introduced tlie notion of an 
ideal- beeoty in nusl sature, wh^i bfls too fre- 
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quently been imitated. Both possessed genius ia 
no Ordinary degree ; but though to the first hu 
been conceded the higher walk, as it h&a been 
called, because imaginatire, to the latter belongs 
that temperament of mind more esBential, we 
think, to the landscape ptunter, which powerfully 
cenceives the objects contemplation, and places 
tbem in vind reality before the eye and the fan- 
cy. Each has failed in the grand difficulty of 
landsciipe-~tbe proper introduction of figarea ; 
and in the besetting defect of the English school 
slorenly execution, md want of detml. Here 
^o remarks an not confined to these artists 
tkme, but express rath«- the general character. 
Among the masters of historical painting, as Ti< 
tias, Caracci, N. Ponssin, Kubens, who excelled 
ia Itmdacape tncideoitBlly, as it were, the scene » 
always ariiiM^i&iitft to the figures. Hiis is g^e* 
nSfy ^ cum, t<M» wiA tbaae who nore di»ctl|r 
pfofassed faistoricd or heroic Iwdscape, as Salw 
tor Rosa, Albano, Franceso Bolonese, with many 
of the most celebrated Flemish and Dntch artiste. 
In this case the landscape is introduced either to 
exhibit some scenic prt^riety, or as a mere em- 
bellishment of the histmicsl design. The great dif* 
ficutty here lies in maintaiUBig vubordinatioa and 
■nity, yet prmndng the iqtenn^ ttf ^ respective 
parts of the composition. In these beaaties Clui4a 
MB^tdy «a do dao W^Ma* fwd tnaM Enp- 
lUmUits who have nadetfaettttuiipt. Tbefamd' 
scKpe overwhelms the story, while the ntory ge« 
nerally discredits the landscape ; or, the attention 
being equally divided between both, the interest of 
each is weakened. This is somedmtis the case 
wkk GmiaOnnmA, «ft«a wkh Modu^ mmI st^ 
mate AcqMtatJy k tin JiniA Sm Imd*^ 
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sfeftpe painting, properly considereil, Uie figuKB 
sbonlil always be snborainate, formuig merely a 
part of, and corresponding with, the scene; movt 
especially when that scene is from natare, and 
with ber beauties ever fresb renewed, inexhaust- 
ible — there is something almost unhallowed in 
thrusting upon us the Inferior, and mannered, and 
crowded compositions of mere imagination. Nor 
is it a matter merely of taste ; every thing which 
has a tendency to lead the mind and the imagina- 
tion of the artist away from nature, tends also to 
the deterioration of art. Hence the absurdities so 
visible in the history of this particular branch — 
Nature represented as if seen through a Claude- 
Lon-aine-glass — skies gleaming and glaring- under 
the appellations of sunrises and sunsets, — build- 
ings of fantastic form and uninhabitable dimen 
sions, under the name of Italian ruins — foliage 
and fields in every variety of tint, save the soft, 
quiet, unobtrusive hues of leaves and herb^^ 
Surely of all painters, the British landscape painter 
is least excnsable in deviating from the really 
aronnd faim, wfaich presents every element of his 
art in its best perfection, from the softest beauty 
in a freshness of dewy verdure elsewhere unknown, 
to the wildest sublimity of lake, mountain, wood, 
and torrent I Even in the gorgeous magnificence 
of our changing sky, there is a gloriousness, and 
grandeur of effect, which we have never seen even 
in Italy. If, again, he seek for objects of moral 
interest, there is the feudal fortsUce— the cloister- 
ed abbey— the storied minster — the gotbic castle, 
with all their rich associations ; — thtfe the mould* 
ering modnment — the fields of eonflbt, the scaim 
of traditieii, of poeby, and of love— wd, far amid 
the wiM i^lsD^ g auma the mowjr stone, aad 
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beads the solitary ash, aver the martyr <tf iiis ftiA* 

For such as ^eee the imag^Umi can as M 

iequlvalents. 

Coarse and undetailed, thoa^ talented, execm* 
tion, has overspread every department of the Bri* 
tish iichooi. Ill the present branch, however, ibn 
nMnner seem^ e^ecially misplaced. A laodac^M 
pwitingt more tlian any other, is viewed merely 
«B a work of art. Conaeqaently, the mintl feels <li»* 
atfiafied in the absence of those c|iialitifla of £Bisb* 
ed executi<Hi and delicate man^iement, wilndi con* 
Mitute the essentia] va^ue and chuBCtei- of art 
B9 sach. The imitation requires cot only to be 
general ; hot, to give entire pleasure, we must be 
enabled also to trace with ease minute and vaiied 
resemblance 8. The work thus affords almost the 
endless gratification of natme's own producti«ts. 
But we shall not rest the objections to loose prac- 
tice on grounds that might be dispnted as a mat- 
ter of dubious ta8t«. The evil is not stayed in 
effect, but endangers the veiy existence of its owa 
rapid creations. Where the atudy is general ef- 
fect only, the next object mast necessarily be to 
produce that eftect speedily : indeed, such a style 
completely excludes the care" requisite to jwoper 
elaboration and transparent celoBting. Hence tints 
are used, which soonest attain to the geoeral end 
in view ; but such tints are £^>ctly those wluch 
fuAe the soonest. Hence tbebladinesa, rawnowj 
aad want of bsrmony, ia so many Engliafa Utat-! 
acapes. Hence, also, clev and ailveiy toBM 
wbidi seem inde^xuctiUa in tb« w^HiHtely famfc 
ed landscapes of Ctande, aad dw meat mvBMtt 
S»a^ artists. GflaenUy* iadaad. i4a beat mm* 
tm IB this bntnch ua decidedly tbaee wba km 
Wdiad «itl|4M cm. Oi4mf%Bkm*t«mvmm 
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•diod, Aate are abo the nost extxUevt u «mj« 
of gonu, irim^ in th« HKnt jvdiGMMtsly lebowsd 
M peifanienoes of nt. 

We may novr tarn Oar UtteDtkm fw a Httle to 
tbe past state of punting m Scotland, Dnring the 
eighteen di c«ituTy, tboag^ diere can hardf y be said 
to bare existed any separate atyle, bo as to merit the 
<lIstinction of a scno^ apart from that of the empire 
genially, yet sereral rery respectable Scottish 
artists are foond to hare |»acUBed both in London 
md EdndHUgb.' la the latter oapital, towards the 
doM «f tbat period* s scbool gradually arose, which, 
fjMuderi^ tbe reaoorc ei of tbe country, the op-> 
pertnnities of improvement, the means of patmi> 
age, and latterly, the merits of its individnal maa- 
ters, especially of its head, the late Sir Henry 
Raebum, displays an inferiority certainly not great- 
er than mi jrht reasonably be expected. Or we will go 
farther : when the invigorating influence of royal 
connteoaDce and protection upon fine arts, the 
BVpenor wealth Bpi iatalHgaace oongn^iated in tba 
■eat of legUatwe) are TiBWed-*«]l concnRiag to 
fcato-Mfdadvaoee art in tbe capital; and imtt, 
eK tin oUmt hand, ve reflect, not merely on tbe 
rtcenoa «f these advantages, but on the positive 
J at i iuiei U af a aos'reeident nobility, whose pre^ 
sence might in sonae measure supply other defi- 
ciencies, it must be matter of astonishment, not 
that Scottish painting is inferior, but that it is so 
nearly equal, to tliat of London. But there needs 
not an appeal merely to relative excellenoe| the 
abac^te merits of 8ome of the moaters'lMir ill 
Bdmbai^h, or belonging to Scotland, are not snr* 
y«iMd a thaw reactive departments. It is ^ 
§tmm tbe i t ort isD, i* tbsse masb, to iMtiHite 
«iy kiridiiaKdis^Bctioas, bo* t» man ^7 ^ 
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claims of E^bor^, and that the talents of her 
artists, and the zed of her people, place her, not 
among the secondary cities, bnt among the capU 
tals of Europe. It ought also to be remembered, 
that in no instance are the arts of any kingdord 
more indebted, tlian those of the British Empire 
to Scotsmen. Not to mention the exertions of 
Gavin Hamilton, himself an artist, whose dis- 
coreries and knowledge of antique art matei'ially 
assisted the general restoration of taste — «nd we 
do know that, in this light, Cauom both lead- 
ed and ever spoke of him with gratitade — there ' 
are two cases more immediate to the present 
purpose. Sir William Hamilton, at bis own risk 
and expense, though afterwards, as was only pro- 
per, in part repaid, made the most splendid collec- 
tion of ancient rases now in the world, excepting 
that of Naples. These are in the British Museum, 
and Iiave not merely refined taste, but bare most 
materially improved the useful arts of the coun- 
try. The Earl of Elgin's inesUmable tr^ores 
of ancient sculpture have enriched Britaiit with 
examples of unrivalled excellence, and which have 
already mainly contributed to the present supe- 
riority of her genius in art. These precious re- 
mains, witli indefatigable assiduity, at a ruinous 
and hopeless expenditure, collected— an enterprise 
in which kings had formerly failed — he gave to his 
country on repayment of not nearly his own out- 
lay, thuugh we have reason to know, through the 
late venerable Denon, that the former governmrat 
of Franc? <^^ed to the possesstw his own terms. 
The ineritorions ac£ of removal indeed has, with, 
schoolboy enthuuasm, and maudlin aeal^lnientalityt 
be«i deplcHred aa adespinlingof a classic monament. 
How stfierly absurd ia thu, to lament tbitf tfie: 
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time-honoured labours of sndent Greece did not 
eink for ever beneatti ihe violence <rf tbe despot 
and the igDorance of the slave, instead of being, aa 
now, in the midst of an admiring and ^lightened 
people, shedding ahro&d their beauty and their in- 
telligence, again to revive in our living arts I 

Jamieson, tlte first of whom there is interesting 
aoUc^ and one of the most acoomplished of tbe 
Scottuh artifltB^ £ed m Ediabni^ 1644. Hfa 
laboura, with those fiS the sDcceeding oentary, are 
imnected by wwlcs uid names, as Nonie, elder 
and younger, now fast bastening, or already, with 
■o injoslice, consigned, to oblivion. Tbe times, 
agitated as they were by political and reli^oas dis- 
sensions, oSered little encoui-agement to the arts of 
elegance and peace. Throughout the early part 
of the ei^teenth century, however, to tbe era , 
9ven of Sir Joshua Reynolds, individual artistSt 
natires of Scotland, nay he mentioned, of at- 
taanmests and practice superior to any in the his- 
tory of pmnting during the same period in Eng- 
land. The cause of this is evident iu the more 
accomplished professional education which the 
former received. The intercoarse between Scot- 
land and Italy, owing to various political causes, 
and to the great number of Scotch residents in 
tbe latter country, waa then very close ; hence, af- 
ter attuniiig all tbat home mstiwitim could gW«, 
iMTdl^a Soottnh u^of enaatia am be 
nmboaed, wbo had aot,byan ^oda n Italy, fiaU- 
ed his studio where bIom the ii%best and truest 
knowledge can be obtaioed. Itwvald be needless 
to combat tbe opinion, that such a pcsoeta is lai- 
tnoessary. No ulast, vitk a ndnd cftea t« the 
real besBties of Ua pmfanioa, can vint It^y witb- 
oitt rpBpng the w»t oolid wdwmiKgat, vmsvim 
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an attainable. In this respect) too, the Scottish 
artist seemed to enjoy a security in the very pover- 
ty of native art ; for if he saw little to excite am- 
bition, enough remained to direct study, without 
taste being influenced by tiie pt^larity of Cilte 
modes. Hence it is not more tlun justice to etatm, 
that in the works of the following names, there i> 
to be found a more uniformly pure and dignified 
atyle, if not of bi^m' excellence, than generally 
distingQishes contemporary art. 

Kamsay, son of the poet, inherited no small 
porlioii of hia father's love of nature, ani^ power 
of unaifectGd delineation of her simplicity. His 
portraits present, in these respects, a charm quite 
refreshing, when compared with the staring man- 
nerism of the Anglo-German school, founded by 
Xiely and Kneller, Ramsay remained three yean 
in Italy, from 1736, Of his accomplishmentt, 
Dr Johnson has left this testimony : " Yoa vUl 
not find a man in whose conversation there is mora 
instruction, more information, and more elef^ance, 
than in Ramsay's." Koncioian, an excellent 
dranghtsman and pleasing colourist, bom in 1736. 
Several historical paintings, executed at Rome 
and in Edinbui^h, evince very considerable powers 
both of composition and practice. He waa for a 
length of time a very effident teacher in the Scot- 
tish Academy of design. More, the Scottish 
Claude, as he ia sometimes tmned, whom also he 
selected as his model. Without, however, reaching 
the depth of colouring and beautiful nature which 
are found iti that admirable painter, there are 
many stations which may be filled with honour, 
lu one of these More is to be placed, while hia 
figures have -v&ry great propriety both of ae lection 
iudiadi9n9nner(MfintrodiiaDgtheiiL'Hiaatril08G^ 
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fire usually Italian Hcenes, in the neigfaboDrhood of 
Rome, where he chiefly resided, and died in 1795. 
To theeei other names of considerable merit might 
be added, as Cochrane, Sir George Chalmers ; 
Barker, too, tb* invmtor <tf panoramic painting, 
was, we b^sre, » utira of Seotland, at least, the 
first work of the kind ever exhibited was in Edin- 
burgh, Martm, who visited Italy in company 
with Ilamsay, practised portrait painting with con- 
siderable reputation, till he retired from hia pro- 
fessiopal laboara on the increasing and merited 
popiUaci^ sf Iw dntingnished contemporary, na- 
der whom the Scottish school assumes a dignified 
importance, heretofore denied toils comparatively 
isolated endeaTonrs. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, the representative of paint- 
ing in Scotland from 1787 to his death 1823, was 
hum in a suburb of the capital, 1756. Of all the 
distinguished artists who have attained excellence, 
withoutany peculiarity of manner, perhaps Raeburn 
owes least to others and most to himself in the ac- 
quisition of his art. Originally apprenticed to a 
. goldsmith, it does not appear that lie ever recei- 
ved a single lesson from a master even in the or- 
dinary accomplishments of drawing. From paint- 
ing miniatures with success during his apprentice- 
ship, he turned his attention to lai^ portraiture in 
oil, with no other assistance than merely copying 
a faff portraits could give. Even these early pi-o- 
ductiona must have possessed merit, since they 
obtained the approbatios of Sir Joshua, by whose 
advice be visited Italy, nmaimog abroad two years, 
tbos completiiig the round of ms jnofesMonu stu- 
dies. 

The character Sir Henry's art participates 
KtXQti^y ia. tbat-wbich bas-.^vwled ia Britisb 
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portnutnn during the last fifty yean. It in fact 
presents the rery tdeBl of that style niioBe wm is 
to speak most poverfiilty to the imagjnttion, 
through the slenderest neans addressed ta- ^e 
eye. His pictures aiTord the finest, we might say 
the most wonderful examples, bow far detail may 
-be sacrificed, and yet general effect and striking 
resemblance be retained. In this respect he has 
ijarried Utt principles of Sir Joshua to the very 
verge irf faidiBtioctness ; bnt what is given has such 
T^oroOs meaning, that in the power of the lead> 
ing forms, the fancy discovers an intelligence, 
which, overspreading the whole composition, and 
bursting from each master line, guides the mind 
triumphantly over the blank massea often oonb- 
posing the interior. If, then, to produce strofag ef- 
fect, by whatsoeftr means, be the object of irt, 
RaebuTu has succeeded beyond most painters; 
but if tme excellence consist in blending into 
one harmonious whole the delicate markings 
and grand contours of nature, he has failed ; if 
pictures are to be viewed only on the walls of 
a gallery, at a distance from the spectator, hie. 
portraits correspond with tiiis ' arrangeinent ; bnt 
-if the eye loves to vest wan festnm de* te the 
affeetkms, or piised by m OBdentmAiwuiF fc 
de%ht to ttace the sbades of feelrag and l£e lines 
of thought — ^if these wishes can be gratified, and 
are indulged in the mastei-pieces of art, then does 
Raebum, and not only he, but the great majority 
of the English school, rest far behind. The error, 
in his individual instance, as in most others, lies 
in the system. To this, also, which recognises 
mere effect and general resemblance as all, is to 
be uorUted Im fieqacet cKarmrd of eoneet rat- 
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of colouring'. Yet-RaelmrD saw natma widi the 
eye of true genius, for he caught her i iiwiiilitl 
foriua, and often her most effective grafes ; hat 
either his industry disdained, or Im art was un- 
able, to add the rest. 

The leading events and principal masters in the 
past history of British art have now been rapidly 
snreyed. Upon ^ liring ornunentB of the 
aehool, indindntUjr,' b aeatedy (aUt wider the pro- 
vince of the aaasjiat, ma ia it hu intention, to 
dwell. It is not, that matter of Bttll farther con* 
gratulation would not thus be afforded in the 
evidence of national progress ; for at no time has 
the English school occupied a more elevated po- 
sition, whether compared with others, or with it- 
self. But, estimated thus highly and thus truly, 
the general eminence baa still gradations, which, 
IB MtMiDg upon detail^ it wmld-be incumbent 
to pmnt out. The respoesiUlity of lins duty it ia 
the wish to avoid. An opinion ventured upon 
works left by their authors to the guarillansbip of 
posterity, may be canvassed in its troth or false- 
hood as an abstract criticism, without either wound - 
ing the feelings of the livinfr, or, it may be, inju- 
ring the value of professional liibour. I'Voni jutli- 
cious observation 9, when called for, ;in artist ha° 
to fear nothing, and may profit much ; but it should 
aver be remembered, dut the pnricmional mvit 
must be humble inder^t whidi doca not render 
the possessor superior to his self-constituted judges 
who is himself not an artist. A sound judgment 
IB literature, or an acquaintance with the general 
principles upon which all works of taste must ne^ 
etmaaxiiy be conducted, are not sufficient, without 
praetical skill, truly to estimate a prodsetkm of 
mt^ The poet employs wUclss of- thought asd 
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sigoB oi ezpresBion familiar to all as the nse of 
reason ; the means and instruments of the painter 
constitute in their management a pecaliar science, 
in which excellence or defect is less appieewbls 
by natoral or untrained obserratita. Negtect of 
th«se prmfiif^ of eritieism has exposed to |;roQnd- 
loH oemma, and to as injurious praise, boti sM 
and ntiBtH. 

> WImii it is stated, that the modern Engliirii 
ac^oot snrpassea every other in Europe, the infov 
ence is not to be assumed, that painting elsewbers 
has rctro^ded, but that, with as, art nas advaaa 
ctiA }ieyond the ^en«al improvem«it. Daiii^ 
the present cntary, painting in France has been 
SHfwrior to any tbing produced in tbat coantrjf 
•tnos the i^pa of Louis XIV., or, perhaps, it hm 
in tlsf apace Muced a greater glory. Italy has 
■aofc than one master, who, in pniity of style at 
least, excels any predeoessw within the last fifty 
years. Now, if the representatives of these re- 
spective schools be compared, or if the universal 
works of each be taken as the criterion of merit, 
in either case it would not be difficult to show, 
that separately, or as a school, the British aitisu 
ef tbe prennt bava nade tbe gwlwt attHii* 
mmtf twacds exc^CBML . 

But eompsred with ooMalvea, has ear cooraa 
abo besD progmaiTC ? The affirmative here it » 
ome difioilt to prove.' Beynolds, Hogarth, Wil- 
son, Gaiasbonnt^, all contemporaries, certainly 
present a rare combination of frenius and art. But 
bi'Miclurf tlief-t' stars of the first maE;nitiide, every other 
" lessfr liL;ht" HvlnUles with diminished ray. Now, 
as respects the general diifwticQ of most respect- 
able eminence, this ia fa« from bnag tbe cmm m 
present. Ixt every .biiMh, mm ,tbtt ,<»w raattB 
of high talent might be mentioned. AgaiOj coon- 
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deriDg the representatives of each tlepartment id 
the present and in the former age, there can be no 
hesitation, every thing considered, in giving the 
preference to our contemporaries. A remark of 
tbe lata leir&ed Fbs^ is here qnita to liu pmwwQf 
whil* in Hwlf ftaftoAj mmet : » The wnvs id 
Sir Jotlnw lUjraoldi we aaeqcHl, nuaiy tit tfaoM 
are indifferent, thongh some cannot be sorpaased | 
bnt, on the other hand, even the moit inferior pio 
ture from the pencil of Sir Thomas Lawrence k 
excellent." It is this extended and uniform ex^ 
cellence, as has appeared throughout the whole 
course of these investigations, which constitutes 
not only individual superiority, but which tends* 
nest directly and most mxoAYt to the cxaltatii 
«f art. 

Hogarth, agun, stands done radxr im tbe pectH 
Kar drunatic chanicteT of his performances, than is 
dieic beauty or acieace, as bearing upon the pro* 
moticn of universal improvement, or even as indi' 
vi^al pieces of painting. His pictures, also, with 
few exceptions, are rattier isolated representations 
than general exhibitions of manners; they are 
scenos displaying the siiigatarities, more than the 
l«Avactimsa«l foelhws of lifo. Tliureffee* 
is broad and true, and tM moral powmM ; bat 
both aFfe 'dnjwowtSied by times, and by partial 
dmagbna axMng naidcind. Wilkie, whose style 
•f ■co m pea M m nost nearly reaembles Hf^artfa's* 
ud Tn» whom, therefore, he is to be compared^ 
while he preserves all the force of individual chs* 
racter and delineation of living nature, has extend- 
ed a far more comprehensive grasp of mind over 
the moralitiet^ of his subject. He baa brought 
within the pencil's magic sway, and fixed there 
IB permanent reality, the sorrows and the joys, 
the hopes, fears, ami attachments, the occupa- 
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tlons, customs, habits, and even amusements, of 
s whole unchanging class of mankind. This may 
appear to have been before accomplished, batb in 
the Enghsh and Flemish srhools. But here lies the 
distinction : Hogarth represents general ideas by 
particnlar signs. His forms and his expressions 
are indiridaal modifications of the limited society 
to which they belong. The conceptions of Wilkie 
are the idealisms of his models. Each Bgure is 
not only pregnant with individuality of character 
and life, but is the true representative of the class 
whose constituent it is. Each expression, though 
generally but the index of humble feeling, sends 
abroad into the lieart of every spectator its artless 
appeal. He has thus, in fact, applied the gene- 
ralizations of higher art to the interests of commoR 
life, yet preserving its simplicitjr, its humblenras, 
and reality. The Dutch paintei's, again, have 
painted vulgar instead of common nature; nor, in 
the complete range of their school, is there once an 
example of that delightful sentiment, which our 
countryman has so successfully cast over his most 
lowly scenes, and by which he has redeemed them 
from every approach to mlgarity, vithont fa11ing,as 
Gauuborou^ hm sometimes dime, into insipiditjr 
or maDserism. 

In landscape, Tamer has ext«icled tbe bonnda- 
ries of his art by the invention of prismatic co- 
lours, and by his novel applications of them. He 
is therefore decidedly a more original artist than 
Wilson, whose best works are those composed in 
imitation of Claude. But Turner by no means 
stands so much alone as did the masters of the for- 
mer age ; names in both divisions of Britain might 
be mentioned bb equals in more than one respect. 
In Uw historical departmentj 9ffaa, if we iidmH tbe 



kte I^esJdent's works, there can be no romparison 
between these and Hny former labours of the English 
sehool. Bat in all the possible varieties of historical 
composition, there an^ artists of great excellence 
either now living;, or who have been taken from as 
within these few years ; a.s Haydn, ^lartin, Allan 
of Edinbai^h, Heapy, Collins, Fnseli, Harlow, 
Stothard, Cooper, Landseer, with others. Inpor- 
tnatare, Jackson, Philips, and others, show, that 
even bifi;h excellence is not »o confined as in thd 
time of Sir Joshna Reynolds. Lawrence is indeed 
the first artist in Europe, but he is ably supported. 
A little anecdote may here ^ve some idea of the 
powers of Sir Thomas's pencil. On visiting, one ' 
evening, the apartment in the Vatican where his 
splendid portrait of George IV., in coronation robes, 
was then exhibited, we were mucli struck with 
tbe 6xed attention immediately directed towards 
it by an individnal who had just entered. A 
deeper interest was excited on perceiving the 
atruiger to be a celelmited native artist. Conti- 
irainfi^ for some time in total abstraction, during 
nHbieh the woiUngs of bis countenance clearly 
m^cated admiration or astonishment, and, we 
tboBgtit, dis^pointment, with a sudden uncon- 
9^009 gesticnhtioo, he exclaiaaed aloud, " Dto — il 
tramontane !" as if sayii^, " Heavens ! can that 
have been painted beyond the Alp»I" aadabript- 
ly hurried away. 

From the preceding mnmks, and the namw 
now enumerated, who are mentioned without any 
reference to comparative rank or merit as to eacn" 
oAer, two inferencea are deducible : first, That 
ike naatea more immediatdy in the public ey»f 
m wnv at hmi of ibe miow d^vtnMM tii 
tf^ an A tlw mqNvl(ff fitf 4hw» irf tat ' 
\ 2 
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age ; and, secondly. That between the former uxt 
tbeir present contemporaries, the interval is smU 
in cotuparison with the position occupied by Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth, Wilson, or Gainsborough, in re- 
lation to the school over which they presided. 
Hence the general conclusion seems evident, that 
in Britain, the art, as compared with itself, has con- 
tinued to improve. 

Compared with foreign art, the distinctive cha- 
racter of the English school is strongly marked* 
Punting on the Continent exhilnts a strildsg uni- 
formity of style, wi^ sach pecoliarities as, «n m, 
general view, will not lessen the truth of r common 
classification. The Continental artist, then, studies 
to detail, but fails in power of general effect ; his 
performances are move valuable as works of art and 
of imitation, than of imagination or abstract re- 
semblance. The parts are beautifully made out, 
finely drawn; but the whole is too seldom connect- 
ed by sny animating principle of general simili- 
tade, uniting the serrate eUborations into oa» 
broad and forcible harmony. Hence tfae dry, the 
meagre, and tlie disjointed particulars, the tami 
components of their labours, though in themselves 
truer than the constituents of British art — ^better 
drawn, it may be, an<l more carefully finished, aa 
they almost always are, yet contrast diaadranta- 
getmsly with the bold and powerfid, thoi^h large 
generalisations of our pencil. Nor can there be 
impartial question, though each be sepuaiely de- 
fective, that mora genius is dki^ayed m the latter 
than in the fonnw. The, Eaghah artHt punts 
more to the mind; the Freacb and the Italisn t» 
the eye. Hie firstlooka abroad npn die udFwsal 
harmonies and oppoaitions of nature ; die aeeoad 
aeraUiuMa BodcareAiU^ renders the fiUI^ npttfte 
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■g^vgitwl fSra^tad the lesser concurrences of her 
gumn l vSbcUb,'- Art, with us, represents objects 
as tbey Meat in their relations, mlier than aa they 
actually exist ; nmon^ our rivals, it delineates 
things as they are in themsplves, to the neglect of 
those modifications by which reality is diversified 
tbrougfa pleasing falsehood, especially as viewed 
m reference to a medium of expression, fotraded 
kwlf ia dflhuion. In the one case, nature is seen 
and imitated as a picture ; in the other, her ope- 
rations and forms are contemplated as mataiab 
out of which pictures are to be wrought. Hnce 
English art satisfies, but deceives; the foreign style 
does not deceive, but &ils to satisfy. 

Compared with itself, and with the real objects 
and essence of art, we have already pointed out 
the great defect in the practice of English art to 
be, imperfection in the details. In porti-aitnre, this 
has spread to a ruinous extent ; and with the most 
beantiftd models in the world, British female por- 
tndts, speaking in general, are most decided fiul- 
iHCs- On this subject, nothing more remains to 
be said— we refer to the exquisite works of Law- 
rence, whose female heads are at once most stri- 
king, most lovely, and very highly finished ; — we 
recommend a study of Vandyke's likenesses of the 
ladies of the Court of Charles, now in the Louvre. 
Let the natural grace and modesty, the delicacy 
of feature and transparency of tint, in these, he 
compared with similar works of the present day 
amt practice— when it must at once appear how 
amen is lost to art, and how great injustice is done 
to iiRtnre. Jn male portraits our practice is bet- 
ter, but only from die bolder lineanwnts of the 
BiMaet. Toe iiduieot onm an tin sane— mo- 
dtm^g inth the pencil, rather than ibawiiig— ^bh 
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HMDW amaum of dnk liMide to conceal tbe absence 
«f all thai slwmM be present — and forcible rather 
tbnn aatwal effiect. Tbere certainly now appears, 
however, in the productions of tbe moat esteemed 
fiving masters, the pn^ess of a more scientifia 
and more perfect style. 

In the walk of history, expression— that ex- 
|iresaioB which comes from the natural outponr- 
mgi of feeling — which animates tbe caarass of tbe 
evty mnterB— «nd whidt seems to find its proper, 
■pootnemn, ■eoordnit iMtnnQnt n that pwsdr 
yet ben mataBg, Nsi^ dot fe tariaA 
panliags are tadly defeetit* in tempad&m—m^ 
in tbe symmetrical arrangement and gro oping of 
figures, bnt in tbe real poetry of tlie art, m the 
fiicUe, the creatiTO power over tbe means aad 
materials of the science — in the skill of cansiag' 
them to fall as if by chance, and witboot effort «r 
nsible design, into tbe most barmonions, moet 
attiking, and most effecti're comlnnationa. 

A a o di ef «nd a principJawiiCT of i a ftni swl y rf 
steokrte, yet Uonm orrar, hw boea the naeak- 
s nnstakeo perception of ideal btairty ia ait> Tlaa 
sabject it was onr tatentiOD to faM tHidad hsn 
St some length. Onr Emits, bcwarer, tnla^ irUle 
it is of lees consequence, since the valaiM eaatmrn 
vithin itself tbe leading precepts on ibis topic. 
The sum of these separate remarics is, that tbe 
ideal is not beauty apart from, bnt wrought out of 
natnre. So far from being tfaie creaQoa of tvocj, 
it lives, breathes, and is to be faaad only m m^i 
tnre. In this important prin^lcS joafK Uma am 
beginning rapidly t« dUbse tfaev iairnncft tnm iIm- 
wnol* of ow art, sines tfaeorf baa heee Iwd and^ 
md aatai^ aad A* asliqiie, nd real tasta kM» 
re ff rin e j i tfaa t maAe m sjf, 
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HI. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

CHAPTER XVI. 



AachiiecXUSS has been termed ttie Art of. 
Necessity, in contraJistinction to Sculpture and 
Painting, wtiicii have boon distinguished aa the 
offspring of elegance and luxury. To the first, tlie 
remark of the ancient poet has been deemed moat 
peculiarly applicable, 

" Jlinc varia venire artes — labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et dutis urgens in Tebas egestas." 

If there be, however, distinctioD in the firtl 
origin, it ceases long before any of these can 
become the object of roliQed or useful enquiry. 
The principles of all, considered in the rank of 
lU'ts, originate in the mind, though a sentimeDt oS 
ioteUigwit ammly, or a tense of. corpora*] weak- 
mm, mi tfae imic». «f proteuiMp, fiiat give ymt 
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ble action to the latent germs of feeling mA gf in- 
genulty. Ht-ve, then, appears the acddentd, not 
distinctive character, in the originating imipiABe, 
and io the species of imitative design thence re- 
suiting, which is afterwards to call forth the moat 
reined evidence of human thonght and genius. 
Man's first care would evidently be dimmed to 
the discoreij or eonatmclion of meant et dralter 
against the- indemendes of the ikf voder wllieb 
his lot was cast. His best albedoBB, no \em 
his natural wants, would prompt him to this. 
But the cave of the Troglodyte, or the hat of the 
sava^, are not more connected with sdence and 
forethought, than is the den of the tiger, or the 
lair of tlie wolf, or the still more artful structure 
of the fowl. For no sooner is the human creature 
thus established, his physical desires stilled, not 
gratified, than beg^n tbe ceaadew aspiruigB of the 
spirit within; the woi^gs of that wondrous 
maze of naderstanding and of feeling, of thonght 
and volition, which so mysterionsly bind, and so 
irresistibly direct faim to his higher and better 
destinies^ Thence, and only thence, springs, as 
a bright and pure emanation, tfaoogb darlumed 
for a while in struggling tjnongfa an iiii[wiifi!iil 
medium, every effort thereafter to inatnurk «r<to 
adorn a happier world. 

In conformity mth these viewa, it has appear- 
ed, that the first attempts at scnlpttaal or pioMirial 
lepresentetion were dedicated to pie^, and to 
the social a^^ctions of the heart. In like own* 
ner, tbe esriiest and rudest erections of iii fhimi 
are bow existing, as -well ss the most perfect and 
uagBificent, are tejnples to the Dmty, or meaao- 
rials of the dead. Tbwe is, in tfaeae remecis, in- 
deed, a strikug ^Mif<rfMw«xi«<w»eeilaakw 
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of Diindt—not of mere instinct, and, at the same 
time, of self-denial, in favour of the generous and 
the holy in man's natuie. Not only do we find, 
that, wherever the human foot has been stayed, 
there is the altar, the temple, and the tomb ; bat 
we meet these amid the destitatton of every ap- 
proach to that luxury to which the aits have been 
aacxibed; and, finally, wo. discover a vast dispro- 
portion between the cftoi ts dedieated to these trU 
botes of gratitude and afl'ut;tion, and tiiose direct- 
ed tu personal comfort or eplendour. Jacob, 
while yet a wanderer in tents, consecrated, by a 
pillar, — the first monument on record, — tlie spot 
where reposed his beloved Kachel. Over the 
wliole of the inh^ited globe, not excepting tlie 
dark iieaths of our native land, are the last resting- 
places of the dead, which must have required a 
. iiBUiaofeBl«aadlabourgivenonlytoaduty,every- 
nhatB held invioli^y sacred. Even in the wilda 
of tfae New World, there are sepulchres of like la- 
b(»iotH Btmctitre, to which, with a steadiness surer 
than that of the needle, the distant tribe tracks 
its way through pathless woods. Compare, again, 
the evidence of congregated energy, and even 
science, in the Druidical temples only, with the 
glimpses we possess of the accommodations of 
common life. The religious edifices of Egypt 
men yst fill the mind with admiration ; while the 
pvdoHc DioButBeuta of tbeir dead* fiiitUess, in- 
deed, to their indiridnal tnut, aholL only sink' 
iunid the ruins of the world, endnring testimo- 
nies of the power of religion and of futurity over the 
mind of man, and of the vain attempt to convert 
that pvwer into an instrument of selfish aggran- 
disemoW.' From all ^B,-,80Biethuig better may 
hft/dadac»d.tbaa »wn refa^we tlM jda^ tbat tin 
z 
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mblimest objeeti of tut« indicate, in that dagiiif 
& groyelling neceenty, Bnd, in their pro^ss, owcr 
their moat grftcefiil improvements to aa idleloxory. 
In this inseparabls anion of the primitive arts of 
taste with fe^ngs of Tehg;ion« Bervice and of hu- 
man afliectimi, we perceive that man, even in » 
■tste of natiMl daricneu, is not the selfish, tiM 



Beyond Uiese remarks it is not here necessary 
to trace the first ori^ of Architectnre. In this 
art are certainly to be detected the very links of 
connexion, joinii^ the knowledge of the descond- 
ants of Adan wi^ that of the fuailies <^ Norik 
We learn from Scriptare, ^t soon after tbe 
Flood, while yet tbe re me mb ran re of that catas- 
trophe was fresh in the mind, the bmlding of a 
city and a tower was comtnenced. Such design 
eonld not have been entertained without some 
previous model, or, at least, assnrance that it 
might be accomplished. Slicfa model or Bach as- 
surance could be derived only from antediluvian 
experience tx tnuktion; ior it is ia the hi^^ieat de- 
gree UaprdbMa that cithar eoald imm oogiaatad* 
or bccD bioBf^ t« raeh adttarity, ia wAimtm 
wpme aa ntflrrraee between the destmtt af ibtaafa 
from the AA, and the gi^rantic nndert^a]^ ot 1am 
posterity. Again, the Tiiaterialii were avtifidal; 
and of snch perfection, well-burnt brick, aa wo do 
not find mankind to have used in tlie same coan- 
ties many centuries afterward^'. Tbe construc- 
tion, too, of that myaterioua relic of two worlds, 
wiiicb " floated on tbe waters of the abyss," is a 



pmd .of faig^ advMute ia tbe wta of lita fifab 
Bttliwr mwlfi ^Twmmkm — tftiit. Aim 




bea^, represented by a cold «mA »at»- 
oj^, •qoally tbe enemy of t«tB M of 
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,ibis Mate of inteUigence and anion , tmmkind sad- 
denly sink into the most wretched ignoTance^ 
■and disperse in vild confusion. A came, saeb 
•B the cme in Sacred Writ, coold alone produce 
^ia effect. &i>ken fragmenta and glimmeringH 
«f anoent knowledge, no doubt, remained with 
.(he BcaOered tribes of the human bmily. But 
■t» ttaee aadidlf the extent, rennioii and no- 
.mv nm tmi ti mim imperfect elemat«i wndd ha 
.nere ft Tain task. The few ralnable and only 
•andieiitic memorials of the very early ages are to 
tbe finmd in Scriptore, which ascribes the origin 
of monnments that may be termed architectn- 
'r«i, -to istify eonb^cts, — to mark the place of the 
dead, — to indicate some remarlcable event — ta 
;tiie altar of stone ; also, it contains tbe descripB 
-tions of regular bnildii:^ of a later period, whieli 
-have now passed away, as the walled cities which 
the Israelites fonnd in Canaan; their own early 
labonrs,— •the Temple of Solomon, the Palace of 
'liebaaon, the " House of Dagon," and other 
'heathen temples incidentally mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, to which reference is made. All these 
'aeotions and noticea are confined to that part 
nS Aua Tdiich extends from tbe Bku^ Sea to 
:t^ nootfa flf die Ei:^fata% nd from ^ Me- 
. di terr a aean to tte cstremities Porsia. Om 
'<be once magnificent architectnre of the whole 
•tS this extensive tract, including the seats of the 
.most powerful and ancient monarchies of Asia, 
'-•the Assyrian, Median, Babylonian, and Persian, 
.•—except what can be gathered from scattered 
heaps of brick, utter forgetfulness reigns. Later 
.infonnalwn is enpplied by Herodotus and the 
-.Gaedc miters; bn^ except ^ eompuralinif 
^esnit Rncba «* PiriayaM% BadbBi^ BBd.IU> 
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myra, already noticed, nothing exists that can 
throw light upon our snhject. A very diSerent 
aspect, however, is presented in Egypt and in In- 
dia, where monnments of the most remote anti- 
quity remain, interesting in ^mselres, and as 
they tend to illnetmte tbe prc^^ns -and the revo- 
lutions of Architecture in its more modem forms. 
From an examination of the former, we shall be 
enabled to discover the germs of tbe more perfect 
Greek modes, while, in the combinations of Arabian 
with Indian forms, we seem to detect tbe mdi- 
meutsof that singular style, which, nnderthe various 
appellations of Arabic, Saracenic, Gothic, has 
extended over the whole of Europe, and a consi- 
derable portion of Aaiu Thus, tme of the first 
and one of tbe last departtnents of the present 
ntbject, one of its purest and on^ of its most com- 
plicated aystems, originates probably in countries 
vow to be cm^dered, and whose monuments are 
coeval with the first reunion of intelligence and 
Hociety among men. But, before entering upon 
tbe enquiry which is to trace this connexion 
through the history of the art, it becomes neces- 
sary to expluQ certain common and preliminary 
jninciples. 

There are three grand catues of stmcture and 
form in Architectnre, — ^three leading principles, 
which not only originated the primeval elements 
of design, but which, to a great degree, have go- 
verned all the subsequent combinations of these. 
This infinence also extends not merely to the es- 
sentials of stability, equilibrium, and strength, but, 
as will afterwards appear, has suggested tbe sys- 
tem of omameiit. These master dispositions, 
irfaich- it tbna becomes necessary to bear along 
with the comraeDcemnit, Sat, the purpose^ 
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ueoBdIy,l&eiNa<lrntforAnbitectin« — sndthiril- 
ly, tke eUmate, 

The purpose for vhich any bnilding was erect- 
ed, or the uses which it was contemplated to 
serve, would necessarily determine the magnl> 
tade, and, to a certain extent, the form. Again, 
these considerations would siig^;est the most ap- 
propriate means of accomplishm^ raqnitits 
ends, which, once accomplished, would constitoM 
permanetit dktinctions. 

Tfae matemia, agwa, employed in architectore, 
h»m influenced moat deddedlj- its tiorms and cbafl 
sscter. Tins has been the case, not only in the 
peculiar styles which hsre separately been adapt* 
ed in different countries, but in the general aod 
essential principles of the scien<x-. The mate- 
rials of which buildings, In all nges, have been 
chiefly constructed, are stone, wood, ajid factitious 
anbstances, as tiles and bricks. Tlie tii;st uilopt- 
iag of these materials, and, of course, the style of 
bniitBi]^ most hare been lecommimded by the 
resources of the emmtrf. The law, hoveKr, 
vdiich determiiiea tbeir aimgement is Tmireraidj 
arising from ex^encies over which taste, and even 
ingenuity, exert limited control. This evidently 
arises from the nature of the question ; for, since 
a mass of stone is heavier in all, and weaker in 
most positions, than timber of equal dimensions, 
the whole congeries of supporting and support- 
ed members — that is, the whole system of archi- 
tecture will be affected as the one or the other ma- 
terial is employed. Thos, in wooden erection^ 
the supporting members may be much fewer and 
lees massive than in atmetnrefl <tf stone ; beeaiuc^, 
in the fonoar, the horixonttl or tmpptatoA parte 
■BB boA lightw, aod naH amy *d iaeanriK^ 
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w&giit—w a roof — orer a much wi(Ier interrd 
than in iJie Utter. It is ^parent, also, even for 
the ordinary purposes of stability, that, in con- 
structing edifices of stone, whether of the perpen- 
dicular or horizontal members, the dimensions 
woul<! be greater than in elevations of wood ; and 
in the case of columnar structures, that the alti- 
tude, iu proportion to the diameter, would be far 
leas in stone than in timber supports. Hence, 
the two grand characteristics of a massive or 8»- 
lenin, and a li^it or airy, architecture. Hence* 
aUOt when g^ns and taste had begun to coBsidet 
the arrangements of necessity and use in the tda- 
tions of effect and beanty, new combinations would 
be attempted, which approached to one or other 
of these leading divisions. It must, however, bo 
obvious, that the field of these experiments is nar- 
rowed by the very principles on wliicli ihey would 
be first suggested. In the art we are noiv consi- 
dering, the human agent has less power over the 
inertnesa of matter than in any oUier. Imag^a- 
tiwt comes in contact with reaUty at every step, 
and the laws of nature impr^ the boundaries tdt 
that reality, not at the risk of absurdity, but of 
Tery being. Beanty becomes here, not the crea- 
tion of fantasy — a something pleasing only as it 
reflects our associations, or harmonizes with our 
feelings; but is more especially the creation of 
science — the object of demonstrative wisdom. 
Hence, perfect architectural beauty is the most 
sublime and the most rational of the objects of 
taste ; because, while the susceptibilities of mind 
are awaicened, the powers of judgment are grati- 
fied, by the certamty with wbico the sources of 
plearare can be traced. We feel jorangemeat 
to be beantiftiU.we.knonr'that.it ia nsceHai^* 
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Hence, also, the perfect roodes—tlie trne combi- 
iiations of the art — are fev ; the eiror in departing 
from ihem great. 

These refioed perc^tions do not indeed pertain 
to the period now contemplated; but the facility 
with which they can be connected with the first 
practice of the art, efinceB how deeply rooted are 
the real and substantial precepts of aichitectural 
design. The leading views, also, in regard to the 
influence of material upon form, proportion, and 
distribution of parts, are supported by early his- 
tory. 

In Egypt, a country destitute of wood, the 
most ancient erections were in imitation of the 
natural caves in which the rude inhabitant bad 
Booght a wretched shelter. In a later age, yet 
one which far transcends the authentic researches 
of history, were reared those mysterious edifices, 
still standing aa landmarks between known and 
noknonn time. In the ponderous members of 
these solemn piles, the narrowness of the inter- 
Tals, the crowded pillars, the massive base, and 
the lessened perpendicular, is found every princi' 
pie previously assumed as characteristic of that 
architecture, which would be governed by neces- 
sity before the sensation of beauty had been felt, 
or at least methodized. Here, also, appears the 
first species of architectural design. Again, in 
that region of Asia, already noticed as the scene 
of the earliest recorded labours of the art, wood 
was abundant. From the descriptions of Holy 
Writ we accordingly IGnd, that this material was 
much employed even in their most sacred and im- 
portant buildings. Thns, though few details capa- 
ble of giving any just arcMtectnral notions, are 
preserved of Solomoa's Temple, it is yet plain. 
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tkat cedar wood wm the dricf material t>o(b f<» 
feoA ant) colnmns, Aat is, both fior aiqiported and 

Bapporting members. Hence, tbe temples of Fa-, 
lestine, aiid of S;^a generally, by wbich we nn- 
(lerHtand tliu Asm of the Oltl Testament, already 
described, were more spaciouB, but less durable, 
tban those of Egypt, and witb fewer upright sup- 
ports. Of thii^, a singularly striking proof occurs 
in tbe catastroplie of the House of Dagon, when 
Sameon, by overturning only two columns, brought 
down the whole fabric 

As with the force of winds and waters pent. 
When niounlaina trcmblcj those two massy pillars, 
M'ith horrible convnlsion, to and fro 
He tugg'd, he shook, lill down they came, and drew 
The whole rsof after thetn, with burst of tbiuider: 
. The vulgar only 'scaped who stood without. 

In an edifice ctmstracted on the plan o£ the 
Egyptian Temple, where pillar atanda crowded 
behind pillar, in range beyond range, to pve sup- 
port to the ponderons architrave and marble roof, 
the overturning of two of these columns would 
produce but a very partial disintegration. Tbe 
very circumstance, also, of there being no re- 
mains in a country where once stood tbe most re- 
nowned cities, proves the perishable nature of the 
stibstance chiefly employed. There is evidence* 
also, that stone and wood were often, perhaps 
nsually, combined— the first as a columnar or pier- 
like support, for horizontal beams of the latter. 
This ])laln]y appears to have been the case in the 
oldest ruin existing in this part of the world, 
namely, Fersepolis, where the marble columns 
evidently bear marka of havina been connected 
bjr OTwa beams (tfwQod|flod,tomve avf^octed a 
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roof of the ssate light structure. Hence tlie easy 
coii^agration of this abode of ilie Persian kings, 
in a debauch of Alexander, Tlie columns are 
loftier, further apart, and fewer in nnmber, than 
-in Egypt. Had not the illuatration of the genB- 
tsi subject been of more importance in tbe esta< 
-blishment of this point, reference might at once 
hare been made to the early temples of Greece) 
trhich, even to the age of Xerxes, were structores 
of wood ; and to the well-known diiference of 
style between them and those of Ecypt. Thus we 
have the second specit'S of arcbite(;tural design ; 
and again find tbe facts, recounted by history, ac- 
cording with deductions from a jiriori consider- 
ation ^ tbe nature, objects, and origin, of the art 
itaelf. It may afford illustration of the certainty 
with irhich the principles of reasoning operate, 
while the fact is singular, that ancient writers de- 
scribe tbe huts of the nomadic tribes on their dis- 
persion, or, at least, the earliest recorded resi- 
dences of mankind, as composed of poles, formed 
of the branches of trees, fixed in tlic earth, enclo- 
sing a circular space, and meeting at top, the slo- 
ping sides being covered with leaves, reeds, or 
^ins. This is exactly the w^wain of tbe abiMi- 
ginal inlialntant of America. So much is msn tbe 
creature of the same instincts, under similar cir- 
cnmstances. 

. Climate will necessarily operate a considerable 
effect upon the external arrangements of arcliitect- 
nre. According to tbe latitude of the situation, 
buildings will be contrived to admit or exclude the 
sun, to give shelter from biting cold, or to secure 
against scorching heat, or merely to yield shade, 
witboat immediate reietence to either estr«ne. 
All thesc^ bowevff, irill not affect the intanwl 
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harmonies or proprieties of the constitnent pntlL 
Climate, therefore, is only modifying, not creB> 
tive, M the two preceding causes ; it may sng^^mt 
composition, but hardly design ; for, with the 
ception of the pointed or flat roof, according to tb* 
humidity or dryiwas of the atmosphere, cods»- 
qnently the angolar pediment snrmounting the 
rizontal Imes of the entablature, little of real faru 
or order has been added, or materially inflaeooa^ 
by climate. This cause, howerer, has ^ren rHfe 
to, or permitted, many pictnresqne combinatioas. 
: Purpose, bendes the constitutional effects upoa 
the adence already described, necessarily occa- 
tAooB tbe variou classes under which ^e labonrs of 
the architect my be ai Mn g ed. Aidntectat^ bv 
tlm pcinc^le, is •qinvted Into two grand dm* 
tion^— CiWl and Military. The fonner of thMi^ 
from its greater rariety of purpose, is farther anb^ 
divided into subordinate heads, namely^ plating 
each in the order of it» probable antiquity, amtni. 
Monumental, Municipal, and Domestic These 
modi6cations of pmpose do not, indeed, give no- 
Tel prinuples, nor do they aSiect any of the con- 
etnsioss uready explained; they bars oidy,tboadb 
Btroi^y, influenced the pnetiee sf ibe art. In 
yre o enciag an abstract of the Ma Wry ef At id— ■ 
•( Ardntecture, llien, it b hat nqaiuta to dwell 
]rarticnlariy upon these divisions, nor to be guM oJ 
by thaa in the future airatgenent of our matter. 
But as we may ocearionally remt, by a passn^ 
word, to the obvioos distinctjona xtinch ae thus 
perceived, a short explanation, apeciaHy as Bei>e- 
ral srattered particulm (ff very eariy times cbb 



Saend jirMtlyn b m tem aiifflijiLMllj a» 
feMMM afihs awn b^oKt.- Uwm^jA^Am 
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effbrt of the present race of man ; tbe tint UBfHm 
of his exiatence left upon the soil, yet moiat firoB 
the watei'9 of the deluge, was the erection of $m 
altar; and the noblest eridenca of faismottaoMMN 
pitted shtU has been a teuifdei 

" His gre&test ornament of ftme, 

And Htrengtb, and art." 

VtoB ibe *• balded I7 HoaV ^ ><MHHtt- 
iBg t»Mlow oattbeeSsatoof OMSDCMlvoUabla, 
bin, wb«n OBgoidM], srriar aeadamt, m tke Me»d- 
ftnt ^e«— ^ Mffa of Mafbiwi kn^" in tbft 
giarioiB pf gpert i om of feeecey wtog 

" Doric piUara, 

Coniice, and frieze, with bossy sculptures graven," 

rear their ^acefnl height, looking tranquil magni- 
fleence, — down even to the mde circle of grejr 
Wones on the bleak bfath I Far tlna enquiry, vist- 
Me materials are indeed wanting ; hot does not the 
Word of Trnth supply the general inference, " The 
imaginations of man's heart are wicked — he haa 
sought out many inventions — but I will be Iki>- 
noored among the generatiesa of men P" 
' Incidental alliision has idnadr been made f 
the marvellous fabric reared hy Momem, whkd^ 
If not in grace, in splendonr of decoration appears 
to have exceeded all the erections of the early 
a^s, and is the first of which written notice re- 
mains. The descriptions of this building enable 
US to form a reunion of the arts of Sculpture and 
Architecture at the commencement of the tenth 
rentory before Christ. This date, however, we 
conrider to be at least six bandied years later thsu 
«be M «f any Egyptiao Mi a uiua cnv not of 
Mr a>MM tfaroqgbMt thi.i>^ «nm «C ilia 
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Nile. In considoring, also, the countries whence 
Solomon obtuned workmen, will be remarked the 
confirmation of the preceding observations on the 
originating^ causes of styles in architectiire. The 
beirers 4^ ttoQe^- m ne iokamit mn fnm 
D^Tpt ; asd the MUd aobitnictimu of the Jswidi 
tetnpte, lite maasire proportioaa of die sepnste 
parta — resemblances still more striking in Jos»> 
phus' account of the second edifice— show exacts 
ly the same principles and practice as can to ihaH 
day be traced in the Egyptian structures. From 
Phmnicia, a^^aiu, a country abounding in timber, 
were brought the most akilful " hswera of wood," 
that is, workmen instructed in the arts of the 
joiner and carpenter, and also, as may be inferred 
from various descriptions of the oraamental 1^ 
pendages, of the csrrer or acnlptor in wood,-^ 
" and the cedar of the house within was carved 
with open knops and flowers again, and " he 
made two cherahims of olive tree." These sculp- 
tures, however, might hare been finished, and, 
from the state of art in that country, most pro- 
bably were the work of artists from^ ^g^t. There 
can be no doabt that the " House," as the muni- 
ficent pile is etapbfttically twowd, was of a qn^ 
drangalar ontltne, erected ap«n a solid ^tfentt of 
stone, bearing a strong resemblance to the andent 
temples still extant. Indeed, there is, in this res- 
pect, a most striking analogy between the dimen- 
sions as given in Scripture, and those of the old- 
est Greek temples, especially of ^Egina and Febs- 
tmn. ' This latter we Jwto examined, end^ agree- 
ing to the fidelity of the grounds upon which Wil- 
-kins bas founded bis-reBmnimgs, in the admu'able 
idissertaticm on this subject b bis preboe ta Hob 
AatiqaitiH of Magna Gmisi" ve cwiwt coii» 
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cide in the fintil concIaBion, that the Greeks bor- 
i nwed the Doric order from thiB ancient temple of 
Solomon. Reference to this snhject is hereafter 
to be made. In the mMDtims* vbile facta are 
imb m the laaad, H most b« <4>rio(u to the read* 
to, that, akee tbe iheM or carcMa of iha t«mpla of 
^tenualem waa of itone, and bnilt by Egypiin 
workmen, alone skilled in that material, the g^ena* 
ral arrangements wonld resemble those of tha 
Egyptian temples. Consequently, the Greeks airf 
the Jews, deriving tbeir leading orders from one 
source, would natmnlly, though imconscionsly, 
imitate each other. Again, since wood was em-^ 
tdoyed in every part of the roof and interior by 
homaon, on tks [Nriiunples tirt^y •nbiofldf 
the Tdatire proportionB of tb* puts, and ^ awaa* 
ber of the snpporta, would neeesawniy be di^reat, 
compared with the similar metaberB of Egyptian 
art. But the Greeks also in part followed the lawa 
of wooden structure ; consequently both differing, 
on similar principles, from the original model, 
would yet preserve mutual resemblauce in that 
▼ery difference. 

MonvmetUal Arehitechtre, deriving its origin 
from alMtd fteliiiga wd nannniilinni. would be oo* 
mA, at M«riy m, wM tlx of aocnd. In- 
deed, it is not posnble alwaya to a^nrata tbe two 
distinct purposes. Monuments bave two objects 
in view — to lionour the memory of the dead, and 
to preserve remembrance of the transactions of the 
living : both of which are recorded in Scripture. 
The animal a monumental erection, and con- 
K^Qeiltiy its design, will always, in early times, 
be detormined by the circnmstanees of die vicinity, 
die atKb exe^tioa of wsed. Hence |HUara af 
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coi'ds of boUi life end death. lu a more' adv&DGeil 
age, when stone conld not be readily procared> 
brick would be employed. The magnitude and 
beauty will accord with the skill of the times. 
Hence arise sourceB of determining the relatire an- 
tiquity of monuments, and the circumstances of the 
age. Under almost every privation of means, and 
in all countries, *' heaped earth" would present a 
durable and an accessible material. Hence the uni- 
rersality of this species of monument throughout 
the globe. This primitive accumulation of efforts — : 
for an earthen mound Can be considered as nothing 
more — seema to bave 'giren origin to the most gi< 
gantic labours of human architecture. The pyra- 
mida of Egypt, and the cognate structures of India, 
seem to be imitations, wonderful indeed, of the 
more ancient barrow. They are, in fact, but mounds 
of higher ait an<i more valuable materials. Tlieir 
intermediate forms, indeed, may be traced in both 
countries, at least in the cui-ve which would bound 
the perpendicular section of the mound. In In- 
dia, however, pyramids seem, ftova the extent of 
the interior, and the facility of access, to hare been 
chiefly intended fofplacesof crowded resort — most 
likely, therefore, temples. In Egypt, again, the 
single chamber, the imperviously closed entrance, 
appear to indicate with precision their original 
destination to have been sepulchral. It has al- 
ready been remarked, that the Arts are themselves 
their own best interpreters, and that little faith is 
to be placed in the remote analogies of philology, 
which have too frequently been admitted in evi- 
dence beyond their value ; but it has often been 
matter of surprise, that two words, belonging to, 
ibe most ancient forms of the Syriac language, 
■boold hare been orerlooked in numerous de-. 
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rivations oF the word pyramid. Feer and Mmdt 
as the words in question may be rendered in onr 
characters, united, aa in Eastern languages, form- 
ing compouod expressions, would {rive almost 
identical sound, and in signification j " the liiU or 
mountain of the dead," would be nearer the pur- 
pose and appearanco than any derivation with 
wbicli we are acquainted. 

Under the head of Munieip(d ArehitaHttn is 



purposes of sooal life not indnded under the for* 
mer beads, sndi as public bnitdings of all deBcriI^^ 
tions connected with the civil Imsinesa oF life, np 
to the arrangements of entire cities. Men, there- 
lore, nrast have been assembled together for some 
timCi they must have agreed upon certain com- 
pacts and regulations of society, before this branch 
Could have made any progress in the world. Yet 
we find, that not more than a century after the 
flood, a city was begun, a fact already attempted 
to be explained ; and to what was then said it may 
be farther added, that the Tower of Babel, which 
belonged to this city, was clearly monumental — 
it was " to make a name." Although no vestiges 
of the ancient cities of Asia or of Egypt remain, 
sufficient from inspection to corroborate the de- 
scriptions of history, these lead to the belief, that, 
in many instances, the plan and architecture were 
both regular and grand. The' reader, however, 
ought to he on his guard against the amplifications 
of Scriptural and Homeric accounts contained in 
later authorities, in as finr as the former describe 
relatively, according to the state of things in their 
own ttge and experience; whereas the latter, too 
often forgettmg this distinction, convey tbe int- 
pressimi, that grandenr and maguifiocnee were al^ 
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solute. Yet, even with this abatement, there re- 
mains sufficient ground of admiration iu tLe ideas 
excited of Thebes, Babylon, Nineveh, or Memphis. 
There appears, iu thia respect, a very etriking dif- 
ference between the cities of the second age, af- 
ter tbe arta had migrated into Europe. Many 
pircumstances tend to confirm tlie opinion, that, 
even in Greece, Municipal Architecture IQ geo^f)! 
was not mach studied, and that there were few, if 
any, really fine cities among the numerous capitals 
of that country. Their magnificence was con- 
centrated in particular spots — in tlieir agorai, or 
squares. Their temples usually stood npart; so 
diat, like the aties of modern Italy, whatever 
XQ^ht be tbe beantjTt or the romantic effect of tb^ 
distant appearance, intemallf they often appear to 
have been little more than an irregular assem- 
blage of narrow winding streets. Such we know 
Athens to have been to a very late period. Sparta 
was long an unwalted village. Argos, Thebes, or 
Corinth, cannot be placed in comparison with the 
before mentioned capitals of Asia and Egypt. 
Even Rome, to the age of Nero, was crowded, 
unwholesome, and mean, over a great portion of 
its less important Bnr£ace. In one re^et, bow- 
ever, it seems to have differed greatljr from amy 
other ancient city of whicb we read, jaxedy, u 
the great elevation of tbe bonsea ; in almost ererjr 
other instance we are led to an <^poute infermioi 
— which is fmther corroborated Tiy tie prennt 
appearance of Pompeii. 

With tho Domestic ArcIiUecture of the primi- 
tive ages, to which our accounts have hitherto been 
confined, tbe acquaintance to be obtained is ex- 
.ceedingly limited. In tbe descr^Uon of Solomon's 
inlace^ and in TBiiow paas^gos of Homer, conv- 
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derable details are g^ren of the palatial dwelliDgsf 
bat bow the greater part oF mankind were lodgei^ 
few means of determining remain. Protection 
against the Ticissitndes of climate would first em- 
ploy the instinctive ingenuity of man ; next con- 
veniency would be consulted, by enlarging the 
dimensions of his abode. Both these objects might 
be obtained, while yet the original circular area 
was retained. As some ideas, however, of the 
comforts and decencies of life prevailed, seclusion 
of the different orders and sexes in the members 
of the family would be sought ; and hence division 
of one common apartment into separate portions. 
But as circular space admits of division very im- 
perfectly, and with loss, this new necesaitjr would 
introduce, or at least render permanent, Uie rect- 
angular shape of the <Iomestic abode. 

MiHiari/ Architecture is but liule connected with 
the history of the science, from the pecnHar na- 
ture of those principles of construction wMdi it 
recognise. Here design is regulated by circum- 
Btances external to the art, and which, therefore, 
though enriched by novel combinatious in its later 
and more impure modes, received originally no 
component elements, from a branch which has 
universally and lai^ely eugrosse<i the attention 
of mankind. The application of architecture to 
the purposes of defence, would not take placB 
tin a comparatively later period in the history 
of the species. Men would previously have ac- 
q'aired ideas of the right and value of property, 
and divided into separate communities by politi- 
cal or moral distinctions. Mere defence would 
be the first object in military erections ; a wall, a 
rampart, or burier, of altitude and strength mffl- 
twnrto reust, or rather to dimppoiitt, any sudden 
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attack, would be all for some time required ; uult 
•nbsequently, with facility of access to the sUniiiiit, 
for the purpose of hurling stones from vantag* 
ground upon the assailants, these defences for long 
would be complete, by the obvious addition of a 
ditch. As the arts of violence, and especially as 
nisaile warfare improTed, experience would point 
ami tfae inpowib^iU <tf de4adii^, area a 
^tcb, a, ImmmhP'mM ^ of wall, caiHHteBtly 
wUb^(WlMgr^ >«» ' defenders, wbo, in the at- 
IHiWpt to overlook the whol^ would necessm'ily 
]Hf exposed to tbe hostile weiqwns. To obvi^ 
AiB defect, and that iJie whole line might be seen, 
and the approaches commanded from points within 
itself, towers proiecting beyond the face of the wall 
were constructed — thus finishing the whole of the 
science of ancient fortification. Citie^ with towers 
and baMleHtents on tbia plan* were fouod bj tbe 
JewB in Symtirbim ibey had existed foi tea cen- 
tnries brfws. The ume was tbe-syBtMn of tbe 
Greeks and Romans ; and all the varieties of feu* 
dal defences are but appUcattona, and even the 
inventions now in use are bat modificationa of 
the primeval fortress, which, in adaptatimis to tbe 
exigencies and science of tbe time, have also re- 
moved from it all picturesque effect and all scenic 
grandeur, such as the fortalice of old, even in its 
" ruins grey," yet produces. 

Such is a i-apid sketch of the origin and princi- 
ples of ai'chitectmat design ; and such tbe extent 
to which, in practice, iiistory informs us tbey had 
been carried in the ancient world. The details, ne- 
Cessarily very imperfect, now given, belong to what 
IBajr be termed tbe first age in tbe history of the 
art. Tbo »eoo»d era conMrncea with tfae oaittail 
■ pyw r wa oa id KgaHts a(«bit«ctwiiL «mwe in 
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Barop% fawked by Uie srectua of tei^lM ia 
Greee% awm after, gr acarl^ tentimfonty nisbt 
the laboAra of SolomoB, wwh wwe eonsmced 

1015 B.C. 

Before entering upon Enropean art, it will be use- 
ful, as formerly hinted, brieSy to examine the monu- 
ments etill exiatjng in Egypt of the architecture o£ 
^fintagV— tbe ^«iMble MRm» tboM |mni* 
tivB.BMdw, which, adopted ia ToAmem, by Gie* 
eian taste refined and natnnd, hm becone iB»> 
nmtable. In addition to what akeady been 
stated in the first article, and in reference to the 
present subject, it will be neceeaary merely to ex- 
plain the general character and principles of these 
aboriginal BtructnreB, with the view of ascerttuning 
whether, and to what extent, theee have infiuenced 
the aubseqaent and more perfect science of the Gre- 
cian architect. 

Of ancient £^ypt, the goremment was not only 
peculiar, but contemplated peculiar results — pur- 
sued, too, with undeviating purpose, through ao 
unknown succession of ages. Hence the endur^ 
log greatness of the works it has left ; but as the 
ends were, from the commencement, so fixed as 
to fot'bid progressive means, hence the uniformity 
of inipGrfect character in these labours, exhibiting 
much of the elements, but none of the pa£eeti(m» 
of taste. 

' The etevnal durability to which, tn d lbmg;>» 
the hierarchy aspired, p<H]ited eat a style of arcnt*' 
tectnre, especially in their sacred buildings, retain- 
ing, as raoat substantial, only the simplest forms 
and the lai^st masses. Hence, in these myste- 
riotiB structures, whatevflr deficiency may be pa« 
ONWd in bmty or gna^ kcoa^OBstlled bywt* 
BwiMlijni^Mitfithft MM pmwiRl dkMOto 
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of the grand. ' In beholdb^ tbese mighty febrics, 
^n, even laTing snde the associations of unnum- 
bered centuries, if smther the most refined nor 

agreeable emotions be experienced, the imagina- 
tion is exalted to a high pitch of awe, astonish- 
ment, and admiration. Long withdrawing litien, 
unbroken stirfaces, simple contours, immense 
blodtti, eren while the individiial' forma are desti- 
tute of propor^D, barmony, or grace, will pro- 
duce a solemn sublimity of effect. 

But it now occurs to enquire, before tlie merit' 
of rational desi^ can he granted, or these architec- 
tonic labours admitted among the works of genius, 
Do these lofty effects arise from principle, or are 
they purely accidental ? Are they the meditated 
results of science and taste, or are they merely in- 
evitable consequences of the large and enduring 
style which the political system recommended? 

Upon the nature of the reply to these questions 
will, in a great measure, depend the rank of the 
Greeks, as original inventors and refiners of taste 
in architecture. Now, there can be no doubt that 
in these, to nse Strabo's expression, "barbarous 
monuments of painful labour," the sublimity and 
imposing solemnity of the general effect is inci- 
dental, not inherent. It is the grandeur of mass, 
not of proportion. The imagination is subdued, 
indeed, by vastness, but neithitr is the fancy de- 
lighted by tracing a well preserved resemblance 
to any acknowledged prototype, nor is the judg- 
ment instructed by the contemplation of a harmony 
consistent in itself, though deriving its elements 
from no immediate source. -We discover neither 
imitation nor creative taste, for imitation is ever 
destroyed by aoon nMnatfoas jucwigrtitty, aatl 
originality becomv liirien tlinnie^ htflna^ 
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ble varietjr of acceesories. As a ataeaot, 
faeyond. the rulea necessarily impoeeil by tbt 
leading intention of durability, we detect nothii^ 
in tfae architecture of Ht^ypt like the universal lier> 
monv c;iveti to it in Greece. The sanie is the cbft" 
racter of Indian ait, with sttU more of incongrur 
ous anion ; for here the massive simplicity of tba 
tHiginHl, or at ieatt earUert source, for eo we bar* 
■Iraidjr abown Egyp^an art to be, is broken dowa 
and loaded with frittered and pretending orna- 
ment. Syria,ortheTaatdiBtrict1yingbetweai,far< 
nishes nothing beyond conjecture, or rather in the 
only instance, that of Solomon's labours, where 
we attain some information on which implicit re- 
.fiance nay be placed — clear manifestations are 
'diuorered of mixed art, in which that of Egypt 
-pBsdsaunated. Tbas, ia the whole of the ancient 
world, about a tfaooMiid yeus before qw present 
era, and when the Gredca first, or soon after, be- 
gan to erect temples, there existed no science 
complete in itself, or whose principles even had 
been elicited from the chaotic mass of materials, 
by which they could have been directed, in their 
oWn matchless monuments. Whatever of grace 
and of beauty— of dignity and truth— of anblhnity 
and harmonicas proportion, — whatever of archi- 
tectonic excellence, grounded on the moet pn^onnd 
principles of taste, and established on the sure basis 
of geometry, — whatever of all this can be disco- 
vered in the building of Greece, she owes it to 
the superiority of native genius. Yet the obliga- 
tions to Egyptian predecessors were neither few 
nor unimportant. The rectangular area, in which 
the breadth shoald bear a proportion less to the 
length, a sh^ of all others best adapted to beau- 
ty Bod convenience, wu introduced. A atill leas 
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obvioniHsonrce of almost every higher heanty in 
the BdeDce— colnmnBT architecture — was there 
practised so early, that whether it originated in 
the country, or was introdncei), is unknown. Even 
the Bystem of ornament may, in its ri^e at least, be 
traced in these primeral remain^i ; for not a single 
detail afterwards introduced may not, in a rudi- 
mentalj often nearly perfected state, be remarked ; 
«ape(»idly the beaatifnl idea of floral ornaoients. 
LasUy, in works of Egyptian art, veiy peifect 
examples of mechanical practice, both in dressing 
and laying the materials, might be obserred in al- 
most every instance. All these elements, how- 
ever, the last excepted, jarring among themselrcs, 
whether as wholes or parts, were to be selected, 
urangedj methodized, and animated bygrace, har- 
mony, nobleness, — in short, the science of archi- 
tecture was yet to be abated. 
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CHAPTER XVIt 



is treating brieflj^of the arcbitectnre of Greec^i 
though there still exist remains of astonishing msg* 
nitude, and of the greatest beauty yet attained 
among men, there are, not withstanding, manifold 
ditKculties in the attempt to treat historically of 
its origin ajid progress. Whatever information is 
to be derive<l from native writers composes merely 
incidental notices, mixed up with those wild tradi- 
tions and dreamy lore, in which the Greeks, from 
ignorance or vanity, or both, seem to have delight- 
ed imrnqiping up the sources of their knowledge* 
It is almost certain, indeed, that they never poa- 
sessed, on the present subject, any writings be- 
yond the mere technical treatises which must have 
been in the hands of architects. The compilation 
of Vitruvius might be supposed amply to supply 
this defect of more original materials ; but, as re- 
spects the history of the art, this is not tlie case. 
His accounts of the state of architecture in hia 
own time, tliat of Augustus, and the varioos 
•dMtttifio details ioto wuch he.ei^tOTi. an tofsdir 
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lent ; they show him to have prohabljr poBsesaed 
all the requisites which he eDumerates as necea- 
sary to form an accomplished architect, high as he 
rates the profession. The historical department 
of his work, again, is extremely defective, not only 
in point of research, but in the fanciful nature of 
the theories. He entirely keeps out of view all 
reference to skill anterior to the arte of Greece; 
while, with the incredible fables recared in that 
conntry, he mixes up no less groundless notilDiM 
of his own. To those difficulties in the more an- 
cient sources of infwmation, there is to be added 
the obscurity arising from modem hypothesis. 

Under these circurnstances, and while the pre- 
sent limits preclude lengthened discussion on any 
topic, the most eligible and useful procedure ap- 
pears to offer in a plain narrative of focts, illnstra- 
ted by a deacriptioB of actvai r^nutm, by reierencc 
to mment anUion, partieokriy Homer, and fay 
analogies drawn ftwD liie Mate of society and man- 
ners. Here there can be given only the general 
resnlts of ancb an enquiry. 

The earliest architectnral remtuas in Greece 
appear to have been military erections, or at least 
eonstmctionB for Ute purposes of defence. TUa 
corresponds with the condition of a country, pee* 
pled> as we know ttaa portion of Europe to hav* 
been, when first noticed in history, by diffemt 
tribes, hostile, generally speaking, to each oAar, 
and in all instances fearing and feared by the rude 
and fierce aboriginal possessors. In the instancM 
where Gomparison can be instituted, the gigantic 
elements of these stractures, and the manner of 
their nnim, refer as to Egypt, or the cognate style 
ot Syrk; moat prohaUjr, honraw, to the fumr, 
by iwy<f Qmt, i^MchJ alwirfy ahcwy Saami 
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the intervening station in llie progress of civilisa- 
tion. The ti-aditions, iviiether poetical, or niurely 
narrative, connected with these inonuiiients — wije- 
ther tbey be escribed to the labours of the Gods, 
or to the art of the Cyclops, whence tlieir com- 
mon q>pellatioa — all point to a foreign origin, and 
to imported bIeiII. This knowledge, too, must 
liai-t; been brought from a dii^tanec. Even on tlia 
adjacent shores of Asia, wa find the walls of Troy 
ascribed by Homer to celestial skill — !i clear proof 
that in his time there existed, neither in Greece, 
nor in tlie neigliboiinng regions, experience ade- 
quate to such a work. 

Of thasa fortresses, the most celebrated, and 
probably the most ancient, in Tyrna, in the pliun 
of Argoa, and attributed to. the LyciauB, about six 
generations prior to the Trojan war. This cyclo- 
pean wall includes a circuit of about a quarter of 
a mile, enclosing; an inconsidcralilif elcv;ui<jii aliove 
the general level of the plain. Tlius have evident- 
ly been composed the defences of the included 
town ; but the diapropordon between the meaua 
of MGOtity and the object protected appears ams- 
zin^ and must have been considered as wonder 
fnl eren in the age of Homer, who, in his cata- 
l<^;ae, diatjngiusfaeB this i»ty by the epithet " well- 
walled," or, as Pope has rendered the passage. 
Whom strong Tyreiitiie'a lofty walls surround. 

Indeed, of all the characteristics added to the 
Grecian confederates, the distinction of their wall- 
ed cities is by far the most frequent. Of all these, 
however, the one now mentioned only retains a 
degree oF regulanty seeming to bid defiance to 
' further dilapidation from time, and capable of be- 
ing overtdmed only by a force eq^ual to that em- 
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ployed in the constrnction. Several entratifes tte 
yet to be traced, one of which has, opening into it, 
a gallery formed ia the thickness of the wall. It 
is worthy of remark, that the top of this passage 
is covered, exactly as in the great pyramid, by im- 
mense stones, placed one on each side, and meet- 
ing at 8TI acute angle in the centre. Near in poiTit 
of sitnation, but somewhat later in time, art) the 
walls of the " proud Mycente" of Homer, an in- 
, terestib^^ rniii In the age of Thucydidee, four hun- 
dred years before our era. These remains show 
evident correspondence with the style of Egypt. 
The very gateway, described by the author just 
mentioned, and enbaeqnemtly by Pansanins, stiti 
rfludnt ; flmned of ah^le blocks, the j«nb« Incline 
BtTrowhiff upwarda te eight feeti and rapport a 
lintel twSve feet ]n length.* 

Next in point of antiquity and preservation to 
the preceding are those singular remains inGreece ; 
to which the name of Treasury has been given, on 
the supposition, that as the former were construct- 
ed as defences against hostile violence, the latter 
were erected as places of security for valuable 
property. From the frequent mention of such 
Btructures dnriag the beroie age, and £roin the 
preftervadon of toe natnea, true or hiee, <rf two 
ardiitecta, Agamidea and TrophoiiiDB, most emi- 
nent in their conatrnction, they seem to have been 
regarded as of no ordinary importance. We are 
informed that both slates and individuals had such 
places of safe custody, before temples either exist- 
ed or were employed as repositories for treasure. 
Of these buildings, one of the most perfect, and 

* In IhsH ruinfl are tn-q lions cculfitiire^ in relievo 
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Indeed the most interesting r^ic of Umu nrliMt 
times, is the treasurv of Atreas Rinid the raina of 
MyceiiEB. ExterD&ily it pnaeota the apfoatvUM 
of a moaud of earth ; but the interior is £aund to 
be a magni&cent structure, circular, fifty feet in 
diameter, and rather more in height, composed of 
stones of great size, eacti course projecting intrards 
and orer tbe one below, till, meeting in a small 
torture at top, the whole is shut in by a mass of 
very large dimensions. The general form is thus 
a liQllonr cone, or paraboloid, tbe surface of which 
appears to have been coated with plates of metal, 
as brazen nails still renuun in many parts. These 
defences, both for person and property, prepued 
with such skill and solicitude, afford a very stri- 
king view of the torbuleot and dangerous state of 
society. Tbey are, ia fact, records, lasUng almost 
as ti» Iliad itself, of an age o^iabk of aoch duU 
rtgtts M gm foanda^ to that divina pmbi> an4 
to wboM TuiumilttiuU they Uuw snppfy iraeqni- 
vocal testimony* 

Into tbe condition of domestic architecture du* 
ring tbe same period, neither the poems of Homer, 
nor any cnllatwalBOwe^aftwd much insight. Both 
in the IKad and Odyssey, nlwes an described, 
bnt ia as extremely general as well as indefinite 
taaoner. Between these loose accounts and the 
graphic delineaticms which the same author has 
given of sculptured ornaments, as in the shield of 
Achilles, it is easy to perceive the difference of a 
description witboat a model, and from reality. 
Seulptare, as a regular art, had already made pro* 

Sss ; the science of architecture was yet unknown, 
ese palaces, which B|i|)ear to have answered all 
purposes oS pnbUc edifices, are described as very 
eajMcions, as coatwjaing nomerens apartmentSr 
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and as very ricli in doors of ivory and gold, with 
posts of silvei'j but not the sligtitest impression oc- 
curs ioflictitive of any regular order of arriiitecto- 
iiic onisinient or dfisiffn. Magnificence and lavish 
profusion of splendour are everywlitro confound- 
ed witli iwauty and grace and ren;nlar art. Du- 
ring the Homeric age, then, it is plain that the 
orders were yet unknown-— a dednctimi exactly 
t8ll}mif|:with the state of art ta Egypt, where from 
the inspection oF existing moniinieiits, it is eri- 
dent, that a system or order was in like manner 
undiscovered. True, the Egyptian edifices re- 
semble each other in general character, and even 
to their measurements agree ; but the same build- 
ing rises into endless mnltiplicity of snbordinate 
parts and forms. So Homer heaps riches upon 
riches, ornament above ornament, making that 
fine which he cannot i-ender great. Thin affords 
mure valuable evidence of bis veracity than it de- 
tracts from Win genius. Even the palace of Troy, 
tliongli Paris himself is represented as a great 
architect, is described in the same general terms : 

And now to Priam's itfttelj courls he came, 
lUisnl OD atch'd columns of UDpendons frame ; 
O'er these a laoge of marble Btracture luiu, 
The rich pavilion of bis fifty son«, 
In iifC7 chambers lodged ; and rmmi of state, 
Opposiid to these, where Priam's daughters sat : 
Twelve domes for tbem, and their loved spouses shoDe» 
Of equal beauty, and of poliiihed stone. 

This, and indeed almost every other passage re- 
ferritifj to the pntttioal .irts of antiqnity, is vei-y 
incoiTfrtly translated. From a comparii-on of va- 
rious original descriptions of palatial buildings, a 
tolerable idea of the highest e£foits of architec- 
ture daring the Homeric and SHCceediog «gea may 
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be obtained. They appear universally to bare 
been placed so as Xo enclose a court, along the 
sides of which ran an open r^rridore, formed by 
pillars ; for the word corresponding; to column 
iloes not once occur in the Iliad. These pillars, a« 
may still be seen in Egyptian buildings, were uni- 
ted by flat epistylia or architraves, for the phrase, 
" aiched columns," is nonaense. During the times 
of the Iliad, no division of stories appears to have 
been practised ; the expression lofty cham- 
ber, so often occurring, seems to imply that the 
whole was open to the roof ; for the apartments, 
with the exception of the great hall, do not other- 
wise induce the idea of great magnitude. In the 
Odyssey again, to this mode of division distinct re- 
ference is made, a dnmmstance which, with many 
others respecting, the arts, points %» a later as the 
age poem> The roof itself may be in- ' 

ferred from kicideatid remarks to b&ve been point- 
ed, composed 6i wooden beams inclined towards 
each other, and supported in the central angle 
by columns or shafta of wood ; for wherever the 
word occurs in the early poetical literature of 
Greece, an internal member is implied, and from 
the camal introduction, one of necessity, not orna- 
ment, the only adjunct being lofty or tall, exactly 
corresponding with the distinction here supposed. 

It is evident, then, that we must examine else- 
where for the origin of ornamental ai'chi lecture 
in Greece. And the only other department of 
the art refers to buildings for saered purpoaes. But 
even here, mighty and graceful as tre exiBting 
loiins, many ages elapse before we reac^ tin era 
of the temple — where 

Tht wboh ■» mnmmi tnw, u iMMi'd tg, 

2b2 
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Forni'il 10 repd ihi stjll or «tormy wiiate 
Of toUinf^ ^cs, light as fabrics look'tl, 
Tliat ftoin the m;:gic wand aerial rise. 

Tlirous^liout tiic wiiole of tlie Iliiid no montion 
occurs of a temple in Greece, excnpt in the second 
book, evidently incidfnfal, and the interpolation 
of some viiiiilypiitriotiu Athenian rhapsodist. The 
passage, indeed, might be condemned, on the 
grounds of pinlologicul discussion, but it contra- 
dicts both the history of art and of religion in that 
country. Id Ttoy, the temple Of Minerva ap- 
pears to have been a mere ehrine, in which a sta- 
tue was enclosed, and probably, in Tenedos, a 
temple of Apolio is merely alluded to. During 
the age of Homer, then, the primeval altai', com- 
mon both to Europe and Asia, was the only sa- 
cred edifice known. This differed little from a 
common hearth ; the sacrifice being in fact a so- 
cial rite, the victim, at once an oflering to heaven, 
and the food of man, was prepared by roasting ; 
the first improvement upon this simple construc- 
tion appears to have been the addition of a pave- 
ment, an obvious means of cleanliness and com- 
fort. Yet even this appeai-s to have constituted 
a distinction at least not common, since, in par- 
ticular instances, the pavement is mentioned as a 
peculiar ornament. Subsequently, ia order to 
mark in a more conspicuous manner, and with 
more dignity, the sacredspot, while the riteaflhoold 
be equally exposed to the spectators, an open co- 
lonnade was added, enclosing the altar and pave- 
ment. Thus the roofless temple might be said to 
be finished ; bat whether this pvimevsl stmctore 
existed in his natiye country during tlie age of 
Homer^ does not sfipesr. We reawn: here « very 
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Btrildn^ resemblance between the ancient places 
of devotion in Greece, and the Droidical temple 
of the more northern regions. In fact, the asto- 
nishing remains at Stonehenge present the best 
knotvn, and perhaps one of the most 8tupi?ndoii8 
examples ever erected of the open temple. This 
speries of religious erection appeal's to have been 
ro-cxtcnsive with the spread of the human race, 
and not, as ^'cnerally supposed, limited to the 
northern portion of the globe. 

The pevolutiona in Greece, which abolished the 
r^al, while they respected and increased the pon- 
tifical authority, the gradual additions of magni- 
ficence and convenience to the places of sacri- 
fice, producing at length the regular temple ; the 
change of design fiom the circle to the quadran|:;]e ; 
all tliese can now only be conjectured as to their 
causes and proirressivi' vicissitudes. One thing 
appt'rns (■cilain, t!i:it tl)i; earliest approaches to 
the perfect temple were erections of wood; and 
this materially contributed to fix the character of 
later architecture : yet there still remain temples 
of stduf, whose date transcends the epochs of 
known history. During this interval, Grecian 
architeclure assumed regularity and science, for 
the earliest dawninga of authentic information 
light us to monnmtiuts of a systematic style, dif- 
fering from the Egyptian in tbe rejection of all 
vanety of ornament, yet, like it, solemn, massive, 
and imposing. This is the order w.hich snbse- 
quently, under the name of Doric, extended over 
the whole of Greece and her colonies. To this 
the most ancient species of tlie art various origia 
has been assigned ; bnt from our imperfect know 
ledge of contemporary events, and from the im- 
poMibility.of «zt«n^g leseucb, it is pltdo that 
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nothing can with certainty be known. The most 
ably aapported, but not ]ess unprobuble theory, is 
that of Dr Wilkins, already refeiTed to, who sup- 
poaes the order to have been directly introduced 
from Syria, and Solomon's temple ; his reasonings 
and calculations on this subject present a rare cotnbi- 
aalion of ingenuity, leaming, and practical science. 
The premieea, however, are asBoined, namely, that 
tba werd tranalated *■ chapiter" in the coroiapn 
rersion of the book of Kings, means not only die 
capital, bnt inclndes the entablature also ; a gra- 
tuitous assumption, opposed by the dimensions atill 
risible in the parent source of Egyptian columna^ 
and which, even granted, would not prove an 
identity in purpose and proportion with the Greek 
order. The hypothesis of Vitruvins is iancifiil, 
namely, that the proportion of the haman foot to 
the height of the body, was adfmted as the rule for 
the proportion of the base to the elevation of the 
column. The most probable view seems to be, that 
this order sprung up as the fruit of continued obser- 
vation on the practice of Egyptian iiri, an conipai ed 
with the methods of wooden erection employed 
among the early Greeks themselves. This would 
necemiil^ an intermediate style in aimpli- 
ci^ and li^tneu ; the pine> common in the aa- 
dent forests of Greece, ttimcated for any pur- 
pose, gives at once a xery near approximation to 
the shaft ; the aame tree converted into a squared 
beam, gives the horizontal binding or architrave ; 
the merely ornamental or subordinate members 
would be suggested in progressive operations of 
experience, or they might be introduced by selec- 
tion; for, as already noted, every ornament of 
socceeding art, thot^ sot under the sane com- 
MattiwM, M t>befiMad in tbe Egyptian Mclea* 
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TIio whole history of taste, even as toudied upon 
in these pa^^f^s, favours this slow and native {growth 
of an art among every people remarkalile for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. The three orders — the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian, exhibit also this 
gradual process of discovery and advance to per- 
fection. It is historically, aa well as poetically 
true, tfaftt 

I First, uDadom'd, 
And nobly plain, the maol; Doric lOBS ; 
The Ionic tiien with decent matron grace 
Her niry pillur heaved ; luxuriant last 
The rii:li Coriiithiau spread her wanton wreath. 

The character of genius in Greece likewise fa- 
vours these views, more exquisitely alive to beauty, 
to propriety, to decorous simplicity and grandeur, 
than distiuguished for those qu.nlities that more 
decisively helong to invention — fire, impetuosity, 
wild irregularity, or rude majesty. 

Neither then were the primitive elements in- 
vented, and thence witliout aid of more ancient 
knowledge, the ordere or systems of architecture 
brought to perfection in Greece ; nor was any 
one of these iatroduced wholly or at once in a 
state approaching to perfect symmetry and ar- 
rangement. Id this, as in all thrar aits, no less 
than in their literatore, the Greeks borrowed, imi- 
tated, selected, — and yet they created — they assi- 
milated discordant variety to one solemn breath- 
ing harmony — they brought out every latent germ 
of beauty that lay overwhelmed in the mass of 
more ancient thought. From the dark yet mi^lity 
accumulations of Eastern knowleilgu atid skill, 
their genius spake forth that light and that per- 
fection which, in homan wisdom and taste, still 
gnidee, corrects, asd anitniitefi. Yet their im- 
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provemeiit» were but so miuiy — important indeed 
— intermediate gradations in tbe univeraai system 
of obligation which nations owe to each other. 
But while sound judgment constrains the rejec- 
Uqb of tbe ezclnsire preteneiouM of tbe Greek 
writers on the purticnkr subject m qoeatioo, it 
moat be confessed there is in these aomediiiig 
more than pleasing. They are not selfish ; they 
are deeply connected with the sympathies and the 
feelings— the truest, best associations in objects of 
art. Though we fiad all the elements of compo- 
sition in Egyptian architecture, and must believe 
tbat the Greek orders were in their origin thence 
derived; yet the very idea, that the sedate grau' 
deur of the Doric borrowed ite majesty from imita-, 
tion of man's vigorous frame and decorous car- 
riage ; or that the chaste proportions of the grace- 
ful Ionic were but resemblances of female elegance 
and modesty, — the belief of all this, so carefully 
cherished, was calculated to produce the happiest 
e£fect upon living manners. So also, though the 



object emblematic over tbe wbole &st, and not 
tUiknown eren in some C^iriatjan forms, the mys- 
terions lotus, whose leaves so fiequently constitute 
the adonunent of the Egyptian column ; stilt, how 
dear to the heart the thought of most perfect skill 
receiving its model from the humble tribute of af- 
fection placed on the grave of the Corinthian maid, 
round uliicii nature bad by dmnce thrown the 
graceful acanthus I If, in the sober enquiries of 
history, such opinions are removed, the act is dona 
with regret. Yet in this onwai-d path of truth, if 
one blossom planted there by human feeling moat 
be beaten down, how gratefw the ioMOse ereg of 
the crashed flower I 
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The three orders now mentioned constitute the 
wholo system of Greek architecture. The Do- 
ric appears to have been the most micient, and 
continued down to the period of the Itoman con- 
quest to be most extensively employed in the Eu- 
ropean states of Greece, as these were colonized 
chiefly by the DorituiB— 4ience the name. Of this 
order are the nuwt celebrated remaiira of ancient 
ar^ whldi may be dirided into two great dosses, 
namely, tline of Greece, and of the Greek settle- 
ments in Sicily and Southern Italy. The first 
class of hmldings comprehends a space extending 
from the earliest traditions, when ^achns, in 
the comioencement of the tenth century before 
Christ, is reported to have built the temple of 
Jupiter still remaining in Egina, to the erection 
of the Parthenon, tlie noblest monument of this 
order, which, from its beauty, and the predilec- 
tion in its favour, has been termed the Grecian. 
Subsequently, decline appears- so early as the 
era of the Macedonian empire ; but the latest 
erection is supposed coeval with the reign of Au- 
gustus. Within the ten centuries thus compre- 
hended between the first and last application of 
the Doric order, must have been erected those 
magnificent structures whose ndns atSIl adorn 
Greece, llie probable ages of these are as follow: 
commencing with the ^genetic ruin just mention- 
ed, whose date is lost in remote antiquity, and 
which seems to have formed the second remove 
only in the march of art westward from its prime- 
val sources, to Crete, Mf^na., Greece. Next, the 
celebrated four columns near Corinth. Tlie tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Olympia either precedes or fol- 
lows, Uie srdiitect Libon, and toe roof, the first 
of the kind, formod of mwbh tiJm, the inraottott 
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of Byzes of Nasos. An interval occurs iieiT, carry- 
ing ns forward to the Atlieniiin titructiuvs, the most 
ancient of wMcI], the teiii])ie of Tlu'seus, belongs 
to a much iater period than any of tbe preceding. 
The date of the Fi'opylea and the Parthenon 
crowning the Acropolis, and placed in siUi&tion 
as in excellence eminently conspicaons, is fixed 
by the moat splendid names in Grecian art ; — ^they 
were built under the direction of Phidias, the for- 
mer by Mnesicles, the latter by Ictinus, encoura- 
ged by the patronage of Pericles. 

Ancient of days ! august Athena ! vhcte. 

Where ale Ibj men of might P thy grand In soul ? 

Gone — glimmering tliiougn the dream cf things that were. 

First in the race that led to OIOTj'a goal^ 

They'nc sought in vain, and o'er each monldeEtng tover, 

Dim with the mist of yeaa, gtej flits tbe ^ade of power. 

To Ictinus ia also to be ascribed the most per- 
fect vestige of antiquity now in existence, the 
Temple of tbe Apollo Epicoriua, in Arcadia, and 
which is reported to have been one of tbe most 
splendid buildings ef the Peloponnesns. Tbe 
magnificent columns which " crown Saninm's 
marble steep," belong to the same era, and pro- 
bably to the same school. For sixty years after- 
wards, we have no decline in the grandeur or pu- 
rity of the Doric, as yet appears in the ruins of 
Mesaene, a city built by Epaminoiidae, and still 
exhibiting the most perfect specimen of ancient 
military arcbitectuie. But the victories of this 
warrior were parricidal triumphs ; they were gain- 
ed over those who ought to have been as broilers. 
In sculpture) we hare alreikdy.seen that this era 
mai'ks tneretrogFes^oaoftlie manly and the grand 
in style ; it is so in ardutecture, for in lees than for- 
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ty yean, a great declensioii in these respects must 
mre taken place in this the grandest and most se- 
me of the orders, as is attested by the specimen 
ID the isle of Ddoa, inscribed with the name of 
'I^iltp <^ Macedon. After this the Doric either 
Ml into deanetnde, or the works have perished, 
for the (Mily remaining example is the portico, 
OTGCted by Angnsttis in one of Uie agorai or 
sqtmeB of Atbma. 

Of the remains of Dwic architecture in the an- 
- cient setta of the Sicilian and Italian colonies, the 
dates, eraa with ordinary acfuracy, it is impossi- 
ble individually to ascertain. The former claim 
the hig-hest antiquity in some, but not in all in- 
staiiciis, Tliu templu of Egcstii, in iIk; inlu'rior of 
the island, is pftrhaps one of ihi; oldest, yel among 
the least imperfect monaments of the art in En- 
rope; contemporary or eariier, is the temple of 
Minerra, at Syracuse ; the other remuns near that 
aty ate of a later date. The ponderons ruins at 
Selinna, which consist of no less than six temples, 
one of which, three hundred and tliirty-one feet 
in length, composed of a doiible peristyle of co- 
inmns sixty feet high, must have presented one of 
the sublimest objects em reared by human art. 
Ruins at Agrigentum — Temple of Juno most pic- 
turesque, of Concord very perfect — three others, 
last the grand Temple of Olympian Jupiter, one 
of the most stupendous buildings of the ancient 
world, and whose buried materisk swell into hills 
or subsi<le in valleys, over which we have our- 
selves wandered, without at first knowing that we 
trede upon ilie prostrate labours of man, and not 
the workings of nature. i 

Witb'tbe exception of the two first, these re- 
• »c _ , 
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mdnB, as ako ibe Temple of Apidlo^ at Oeh, 
seem M be ne&riy of the asme Indeed, tbeir 
erection can be fixed between certsia limits, hy 

comparison of historical details, in which, either 
by direct mention or inference, a connexion is tra- 
ced between the political condition and the arts 
of the Sicilian cities. Proceediog in this manner, 
it is fonnd that all of these enormous piles rose in 
little more than a centary, embracing the greater 
part of the fifth, and the early portion of the fourth, 
before our era. These edifices thus foil in with 
the interval already noticed between the earliest 
Doric buildings in Greece, and the erection of the 
Athenian temples. Accordingly, there appear in 
them more noble proportions ami a greater eleva- 
tion of column than in the former, atill without the 
graceful majesty of the latter. Under what circnm- 
naDCee, howerer, or hj what Kienee, louy of tiieM 
wonderful fitbries were reared, hiatory affords no 
informaUott. Of the rise and the OTcrthrow, for 
instance, of the temples at Selinus, we know no> 
thing; some even doubt whether human power 
eonld hare overthrown what it had elevated ; and 
Mcribe the regular prostration of the g%antic co- 
lumns, each often exactly in a line, extending out- 
wards from its base, as if overturned but yester- 
day, to the concussion of au earthquake. These 
eppeareneeB we have eertainly remarked with 
aatoniehHent, mi have befaeld, amd measwed, amd 
wandered amid the rains, with admiration not an- 
mingled wid awe ; but the truth was obvione, 
that the same age which could arrange these 
masses into symmetry, could also have cast them 
down as they now lie. And we know that it was 
the same age — ^or one page, almoet one sen- 
tence, reeorde both thalr lisa and tWr fall Yet 
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' of the energiw and knowledge of tbgt age, our 
own bas no conception. The riches of any one of 
the sovereigns of Europe, and ^le skill of liis wisest 
Bnbjects, woald barely sufBce for the erection of 
only one of the six Selinuntine temples — tlie worku 
of a distant colony of Greece. Tliat this may not 
appear exaggeration, let the reader contemplate 
Mr • moment an edi6ce — the portico«a of which 
d<Mie would require one hundred columns of stone, 
each aixty feet high, and thirty in circumference— 
nich was the great Temple of Selinns. 

The celebrated rains of Pffistum, consisting of 
two temples and a quadrangnl&r portico, contain- 
ing ei^teen columns in flank, and seven in front, 
compose the cmly Grecian Doric remains I[i Italy. 
The date and origin of these structures n ill pro- 
bably ever renitun liable to doubt. This arises 
partly from the singulai' nature of some of the 
buildings themselves, as well as from the obscu- 
rity which rests upon this portion of history in 
general. The greater of the two temples bears 
erident character of the same design and architec- 
tural principles as the Sicilian edifices ; between 
which latter, indeed, as compared witJi each other, 
tlMTo «wt% in tliia m^aot, a -wery Mrildng noi- 
ftnaity, nointiM te « bmHjt oOBtanBonry eno- 
tiM. Hence rae inferoice aeenis t^ear, that to 
die same era the Pnstan ruin is to be referred, 
and that it is the work of Greek colonists from 
Sybaris, who, from the middle of the sixth century 
B. c., for more than two hundred years enjoyed 
peicetdtle possession of this })art of Lui ania. This 
temple, though not equal in magnitude to some 
nuns m Sicily, is a very noble, and the largest 
pil« in s atate «f taA podeotian oat of Graaee. 
Not a cekwin af the ontar pvist^lia U 
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waAtin^. It wso witlim this " pilkred mg^" do- 
ring the mooii%ht of a tronUed sky, we e^qtori- 
enced eniotioiiB of the awM and snblirae, ench as 
impresB a testimony, never to be forgotten, of the 
power of art over the affections of the mind. 

The other ruins, which some consider a temple 
and a hall of jnsticeit otbera, with greater probabi- 
lity, two temples, thoagfa, like the formw in titna- 
tkni, 

They stand between the mountain and the sea, 
Awl'ul memorials, but of wlioni we kuoiv not, 

are far inferior in (iignity of effect and purity of 
style. Nor are tht'se defects the consequences of 
a progressive knowledge advancing to better things, 
they are evident cormptiona of ancient simplicity. 
Both these are to be referred to a peiiod posterior 
to the Roman conquest of the dty, wincfa cohe- 
red in the ASlst'year of Home, that is, not ^ree 
cMitaries before our era. Of the some a^ are 
the walls, Temaining in flooaiderable entirenesst 
especially the eastern ffOe, as represented in the 
vignette, where the TonsBoirs, or arch-stonea, still 
span the entrance. 

Here it may be proper, without going into the 
particular facts and reasonings upon which the in- 
ference is founded, merely to state, that, regard- 
ing the inftwlnction of the arch into classic arcbU 
tectare, weight of evidence is agunst any 
knowledge of its nee or constmetion prior to the 
era of Alexander, Indeed, the arch is contrary to 
the whole genius of the Greek system, which de- 
iightfl in the simplicity of horizontal and perpen- 
dicular tines, to which the contrasts, minute divi- 
sions, and cotutantly reotining lueaks of arched 
btulding, are most directly opposed. During Ha 
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pure Bgm of truly Grecian taste, the vary im- 
proTements and changes which meceadvmy ea- 
sned, all tended to guide invention felbflst from 
the arch. To add elevation to the column, and 
to increase the unbroken length of the eniablature, 
were objects most directly pursued. The greater 
richness or variety of ornament thos admiuedj 
■nm u adnntaige ntther iaoideatal tJiim oonteu- 
pkted, tbM{^ wUh ex^tawite akm tmiimd stw1< 

~— withmit o'eiflowiDg—fuU. 

Whether the Ionic order of architecture ori^a> 
tsd merely as a variation on the *' Dorisn mode," 
or as a separate invention, it is not easy, and not 
of much importance, to deternaine. The two ideas 
may be reconciled; remains of Ionic are found 
ooemJ with the earliest certain accounts of the 
Doric edifices ; so far the former was independent, 
and having arisen among the Ionian stat^ wheEe 
subsequently it continued to be employed ia pre- 
ference, it thus obtained a distinct naaie and cba* 
raeter. Afterwards, however, on h&ag Immgfat 
into use in European Greece, architects appear to 
have studied its capabilities, chiefly in contrast 
with the corresponding proprieties of the Doric 
Here something like an encroachment was made 
on its separate identic ; or rather, the artists 
^ titen tunes eonteni{datfld each system as a nio- 
dification, in part, of one great whole, bearing a 
relation only to tlie emotions of grandeur and 
beauty. This is still the jumper view in which 
the orders are to he regarded in reference to 
excellence in architectural coupotition. How, 
ndead, A« modems peaam ibe ■dranlwe * 
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prinuple then tmknown — tlie prin(»ple of assodtt^ ' 
tion, which both limits the field of tiioiee, and in- 
creases the beauty of a just selection. 

Of the Ionic order, few remainH are extant 
in Gieece or her coloniea — few, we mean, as 
compared with the amazing atrucinrea just con- 
sidered. The Temple of Juno, in the lale of Sa- 
moa, raised about the first Olympiad by R^echns 
and Tlieodorus, already noticed as the founders of 
the Samian School of Sculpture, supplies the ear- 
liest specimen. This, in the age of Herodotus, 
was tiie grandest building in Greece. How rapid- 
ly the order must liave improved ' Many ariiha- 
isms, not to say barharous inventions, occur. Next 
in a-'e has bffn placed thv singular but not ungrace- 
ful monument at AL'ri^oiitum, called the Tomb of 
Theron. Here we discover, indeed, Ionic colnnmst 
bat erery thing flse is Doric — proofs, first, of the 
antiquity of the monument ; and secondly, of 
the truth of our opinion, more than once hinted 
in these pagex, that the Dorian colonies in Sicily 
were original settlements from the East, little or no 
intermediate connexion having taken place between 
them and the Dorians of the Peloponnesus, who 
aflPected to iici considered as the mother country. 
If puisiucd to the full ext(!iit of ils eonseqaences, 
tliis position would go far to explain several doubts, 
in regard to the early power and arts of the Sid- 
lim and Lucunian cities, llie eariiest taaaa^e f£ 
tbe true Ionic, is the Temple of Bacchus at Teos, 
erected, rooat probably, soon after the Persian in- 
vasion, or not later than fifty years after, or about 
440 B. c. At Athens, however, in the temples of 
Minerva, Folias, and Erectfaeus, is to be found the 
Bio«tiMri«otY«iisn of tbis order, bat of what pre- 
cise date u nnoenab,— fEobobly about ^ era of 
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the Peloponnesiaa xnx. Near Miletus, tfie Temple 
of Apollo, erected by the an^itects Peoniiu and 
Daphnta, brings na down to ^t of Mifierva at 
Prieiie, by Pitheas, in the age of Alexander ; after 
which no Bpecimcns are to be found more ancient 
than the Roman conquest, with the exception of 
some in different parts of Asia Minor, whose dates 
cannot be ascertained. 

In these two orders, now described, almost every 
beauty of composition had been attained, except 
facility of arrangement, with that extreme simpli- 
city in which the taste of " early Greece" seems 
to iiave placed the very perfection of the art. In 
the Doric, the triglypha broke in upon the unity 
of the entablature viewed in perspective, produ- 
cing also coniplexity in the interrals, or difficulty 
of menagin": them. The Ionic, by removing the 
divisions of the ^oophorus, left guiding^ lines of 
tlie liorizontal members of the wder iinlHvkeD, 
and with greater aptitude for the introdnction of 
ornament; still the capital deviated from the siin- 
ple harmony — the object contemplated by the art- 
ist, as it presented different aB])ects viewed in 
front or in flank, and also was not equally adapted 
to all sitimtions in the same range. By the in- 
vention of the Corinthian, the beauties of the for- 
mer orders were combined, while their defects 
were also obviated { the removal of the tr^lyfdn 
left ^e arrsDgement anembamssed, while the 
em;nlar capital presented always the same ontline, 
and adapted itself equally to all positions. The 
system of Greek architecture, the most perfect 
combination of the necessities of science with 
forms most pleasipg to the eye, that ever did, or, 
we nay Tentnre to say, will exist, was completed. 
Wbw thiB perfectiaa was aUaiBad is dunbtfol, as 
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we bara elsewhere shown ; * but the question ia 
of less importance, since it is known that the Co- 
rintbian order was employed by Scopas in the 
magnificent temple of Minerva at Tegea, erected 
between the 94ith and 104th Olympiad, or uewl^ 
400 years before the Christian era. 

OF the remaining monaments of thia ordar, few 
can be ascribed to the best ages of Gredan tastek 
It became the faronrite style after Alexander, nd 
especially of the Roraana, to whom is to be attii' 
bided by far the greater part of the Corinthian re- 
mains now in Greece. The circular erection of 
Xi^cratea, commonly termedf front the occasion 
coRimemoratedftheChoragic Monument, built 342 
B. c. ; the octagonal edifice of Andronicas Cyr-. 
rhestefl, apparently not much later ; most proba* 
bly the mt^nificent lemmm of the temple of the. 
Otympiaa Jopiter; and, acoocdiiur to Stuart^ an> 
other rain, which bf» Galls the Poikde Stoa, or- 
punted ptHlico, compose sole THnains of Utft 
order prior to the Roman conqaest. The first is 
one of the most exquisite and perfect gems of 
arclutectui'al taste, and the purest specimen of the 
order, that has readied our time, whose miiuite* 
ness and nnobtrusive beauty bare preserred it al- 
most entffe amid the miiis of the mightiest piles 
of Athenian art. The second is curious in its 
contrirauce to supply ignorance of the arch. The 
fourth is of doubtliil antiquity ; but of the third, 
the columns, at least, are of the best age uf Greece. 
These, composed of the finest white marble, and 
of the most perfect workmanship, with an eleva- 
tion of nearly sixty feet, and belonging to an edi- 
fice four hundred long, awaken emotions of reg^t, 

' awlilMiHh Biinili|iriU|ftf.M«i.THig.IL 
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of idsgoificeiice, and of beanty, dif&cnlt to compre- 
hend or to itnpnrt. 

In tJms briefly following out the history of the 
ordera, as far as researches can be authenticated 
by remaining examples, the narrative has conduct- 
ed us to the death of Alexander, a. c. 324, while 
it has incladed the consideration of ecery essential 
principle, for the Greeks never widely deviated 
from their established modes. The caryatic sup- 
ports of the Temples' of the Nymph Pandrosos, 
still almost perfect at Athens, and the Persian por- 
tico eaid to have been at Sparta, form the only ex- 
ceptions to this observation. These, however, were 
never imitated — they were suffered as individual 
fanla.'iicH — not allowed as models. The period 
just coHsi<lered, comprehending a space of about 
113 years from Pericles to Alexander, was occu- 
pied alBooM exclnsirety with the perfecting and 
[tppIieaCHm ttt the Ionic and Corintiiian orders. 
The art had now attained, in all its modes, tlie 
highest character of purity and magnificence. 

I'or more than two successive centuries, the his- 
tory of the art would conduct to consideration of 
the labours of the Greek princes in the East, when 
Asia receired back the early information given to 
Europe. How vast the interval of obligation I But 
of all the labours of those times, great as they 
must have been, when one alone of toe Seleticidui 
dynasty fotittded forty dties, only a few remains 
in lonw, with one or two in Greece, are known, cat 
have been explored. To this period are doubtleas 
to be referred ruins in the Greek style, said to exisC 
in Syria and Pereia, while, as already noticed, the 
Romans justly claim those more commotdy visit- 
ed ; but over all these hanga an obscurity perhaps 
Tipvf impeaetndrfe. . InasTatioui npoa the severe 
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purity of ancient taste were now certainly intnh 
dnced ; still the art had not suffered 'any lapse; 
tlie essential principles appear to have been fully 
understood, and BufBciently respected. This, in- 
deed, is the case, to a degree of veneration not ge- 
nerally supposed, at least in the remains of Aai& 
Minor, while now, in complete possession of a new 
and mighty element of des^ — the arch ; never 
before had architecture exhibited so great capabi- 
litiea, or powers adequate to the most gigantic 
Vorks, whether of use or magiuficenes. 

In diis state the art passed into tbe haoda of tbe 
Romans, when universal conquest had left thm 
masters of the world. Thence commences a new 
era in the history of architecture, distuiguished, 
however, rather by new applications than by fresh 
inventions. The art continned esaentially Greel^ 
for, thongh to the EtfnsQami, and ashseqaeotly to 
the early Romans, sa order has been ascrilwdl, no 
specimen of tins Taacan esfiital has come down to 
our times, and consequently there exist no means 
of tracing the narrative or descriptions of Vitru- 
' Tins. But by the account even of this native wri- 
ter, the public buildings of the regal and consular 
times were rude enough, exhibiting a state of the 
science as ali'eady described among the early na> 
tions of the East — vertical supports of stone, with 
wooden bearers. This continiiiBd to be ibtw atyle 
of design and practice, till extaoding emjaie 
brought the Romans acquainted inib tfae arts at 
the Dorian settlements on the east and eouthem 
shores of Italy. The situation of tbe ct^ital, how- 
ever, distant &om accessible materials, the simpli- 
city— ^ot to say homeliness of manntifl Mid the 
eomtant beat « t^satioad geniaa towank fi>- 
mgit eoBTiwtt at fint dauMl povw to |n>fit 1^ 
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M B w i en of adioee, or rob t o quwitly direrted at< 
tMHkm away from its pkuurei and its advanta- 
ges. Down to the conquest of Asia and the ter- 
mination of the Fepid>]ic, Borne conttnned a " city 
of wood and bricli." Only with the establishment 
of the empire and the reign of Angastus, with the 
weaMi of the world at command, and the aki]] of 
Gnfloa to £ract tin amilieatioBt eonmeiioes the 
TslB^rfa bklarf 4^ anmtaetnra wnong tha Bo- 
BMoa. 

This, the last period of Classic Art, comprehends 
a space of about S50 years, terminating with the 
transference of the seat of empire by Constaqtine, 
A. D. 306. Of this interrat, however, only the 
smaller portion most be given to a taste even com- 
paratively pure ; for, great as were its resonrces, 
symptoms of the decay of art, continnally increa- 
sing, are detected even from the first years of (be 
imperial government. Without entering niinnt^ 
into these gradations, tlie death of Hadrian, A. D. 
1^, may be assumed as including both the no- 
blest erections and the better taste of the empire. 
That to this date, the essential characteristics of 
ri^ance and parity continned in a d^^ree nn- 
timmA, ihwe ia avidraae in the worin of Hadrian 
9t Atiwns. Tbw, dariag aa intctral of BOt leas 
limn 574 yean, from Peridea to the last mentioned 
emperOT, architeettire, in this respect more fortn- 
nate than eit^r sculpture or painting, flourished 
in splendour and excellence not greatly impaired. 

Of all the fine arts — poetry not excepted — ar- 
ehitecture is the only one into which the Roman 
mind entered with the real enthusiasm of natural 
and nationai feeling. Success correspooded with 
-tbe conlted acMtinent wtwnoe it aroae ; bare have 
:bMB kft for A* tOBOMiAm pS Sa»a» agaa, tbe 
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moat marmificent pioofs of ori^nal genius. This 
originality, however, depen^is not upon invention 
so niucli as upon apphctmon ot modes, io tlie 
arcl lite Clonic syaiein, indeed, the Romans claim to 
liave addea iwo nonii eieniuiiis in uimi- uwii uo- 
rlc, or Tuscan, and Composite oidei'ii. But in the 
restless spirit of i&DOvatiou which these betnty, 
the alleged inrmtom dweoftn a tetal want of 
the true feelia; aad nadentapdi^ of the science 
of Grecian deaigii. In this very desire of no- 
velty, and in the principles upon which it was 
panned, are to be tmced the immediate causes of 
rnin to the art, while yet its resources were unim- 
paired. The Romans unfortunately viewed the 
constituents of the Greek orders, and uvmi the or- 
ders iltemselves, aa so many conventional orna- 
ments, which might be changed or supersedeil on 
the laws of assodation, in the same muiner as tbey 
were sopposed to hare been framed. This it is of 
importance to mark, for the very same hare been 
the sources, and are still the operating canses, of 
inferiority io modern arcbitectnre* But the very 
opposite of all this is the case. Of this system, 
tile Greeks, in the course of centuries, bad founded 
what was conventional upon what is neceeeary; 
they had united beauty with science, by combina- 
tions the most pleasing to taste — because of this 
very union of effect said principle. Architecture, 
with them, was thna not mwe conventional than 
is every part of knowledge not immediately de- 
rived from sense — not more, for instance, than 
^'eometry ; and its modes, therefore, as constituting 
one whole, became immutable, being only conven- 
tional, as expressions or representatires of truth.. 

ThiB hwiaoajr, therefore, between the intelleo* 
tnal and the mvelf )MKU»iM--rUic^' rery pjetf^etiunt 
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of ^ M^eooe of twrte— 4lie Gtedta Boncbt not hf 
peritetts o^iefinMrt* to (tiatorb. Not taxt tauog 
them Tigoiir of indepes^mt g«u» wu cramp- 
ed ; proper latitude of compoeition being allowed, 
licentioxisness of hncy was restrained ; each artist 
thought, in dae attbordination to the principles of a 
syBtem which he knew tit be as n&diangeable as the 
laws that ensured iJie stability of his edifice. Hence, 
in every remain of Greek art, aometfatng peculiar 
is discoverable — some exquisite adaptation of parts 
to circnmstances — to proportion— to feeling ; but 
this never obmides— nerer is the general symme- 
try, or prevailing character, in the least intermpted. 
Even the orders observe the same law of composi- 
tion. They are but variations of one grand abstrac- 
tion of stability and grace, which may be termed 
the ideal of architecture. Each varies from an- 
other in detail, bat the remit is Me and the same 
eoncord ; the proportiom in each diAr, but 
analogies of propcotioii an in all oases congeniaL 
Bven when, by addition or absence of parts, tbers 
ia discriminatiTe form, atiU the same final result 
of pmpoBe or propriety ia evident. In all, the 
same master lines meet the eye, guide the com> 
prehension over all divisions, and bind thti entire 
design into one grand harmonious whole. Similar 
means and similar hutnonies everywhere occur; 
tfae aame in all ia the last inpnas on the mind' of 
aynntfiry and laajertic rcneae— of grace and £^ 
nity — of ate ad ft a t trvaqi^Hity — of onhdMnrad ele<- 
gance— and of rich aimplicity. 

The system in this, its perfect wholeness, the 
Romans never conceived, and upon this eatireness 
their style first broke. They appear to hare deemed 
tfaat ligMHaa and gnce, am the great drjects of 
ihnr pnmdt, woe to ha aMised Mt a» lud by 
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proportion between the vertical and horizontal, as 
by comparatire Blendevness in the former. Hence, 
in the very outset, is detected e poverty in the 
Komao architectore, even in the midBt of profuse 
ornament, which, as we sdrance, continnally in- 
creaBes with the practice whence it originated. 
The great error was a constant aim to leasen the 
diameter, while they increased the elevation, of 
the columns and supporting memberB generally — 
an error, as remarked by Plutarch, " to a Greek 
eye" perceptible so early as the reign of Domitian. 
Hence the incongmitiea of the Bonaon ordat^ 
which yet are mere plagiarisms from the Greak^ 
and iqton this defective principle, 

TbemaaaiTeuniplidtyuidaevcvegsaiideurflftka 
aadent Doric, diBiqmear in the Roman, the rhwr 
(eristics of the order beiagftittered down iate « mid- 
tiplicity of minute memberfi. This divitioiB is not 
onlyinitself injurious to the simple ideBofrtrangth, 
but the parts are separately composed in ignoniiee 
of the primitive intention. To their two more re- 
fined orders, the Ionic and Corinthian, the Greeks 
always added a base, to unite them sweetly and 
gracefully with the plinth step, or floor; to the- 
Doric, this accessorywasalwaysdouedilbatatKng 
contrast might lead the eye St once from the np- 
port to the firm position <^ the vertical shaft — tbw 
apparently still more secnrely planted, as resting 
immediately on the solid platform of the building. 
In opposition to these obvious principles, the Ro- 
mans used the Doric always with a base, compo- 
sed, too, of various members ; while in the capital 
they erred still more againstproprlety. The Done 
capital of the Greeka is a masterpiece of composi- 
tion ; — formed of few and bold, yet graceful parts, 
it, leads, by degrees of iiwapiaiiiig, i^fteagtb; to. th» 
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snrmountina; entablfitare, which, witb !ts triglyphs 
snd Bculptured metopes, eeems to the eye yet more 
ponderous — ready to crush the starved and flatter- 
ing members, fillet above fillet, which compose the 
capital of the Roman pillar. The Corinthian is 
the only order which the Romans have employed 
with almost the ondiminished grace of the original ; 
but even here is distincdy to be traced the pemi- 
cwas «fiecta of their system. In the Ionic, they 
have Irii comparatively few examples, while, still 
following oat -their principle, they added to the 
length of the shaft, and Battened the capital, thus 
losing much of the simple yet stately el^ance 
which distinguishes this order. Their own Com- 
posite is in some measure a combination of the 
Ionic and the Corinthian, having the volutes of the 
former and the foliage of the latter, upon which it 
is any dliiig hut an improvement, stnce it contra- 
dktB the character, and in a great degree opposes 
the advaatagea, of the primitive. As for, then, as 
concerns the invention of forms, and the just con- 
ception of the elemental modes of Greece, the Ro- 
mans failed. Their architecture was imperfect, 
both as a system of symmetry, and as a science 
founded npon truth and upon taste. 

But when their labours are viewed as regards 
the practice of the art, their merits are presented 
under a far different aspect. Whether the mi^- 
nitude, the utility, the varied combinations, or 
the novel and important evidences of their know- 
ledge, be considered, the Romans, in their practi- 
cal works, are yet unrivalled. They here created 
their own models, while they have remained exam- 
ples to their successors. Thongh not the invent- 
ow of the ardb, tbey, of all the natiims of antiqtiity, 
fint diiwrrered aad bd^apj^ed its powers; nor 
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IB there one dignified pi inciple in its use which they 
have not elicited. Rivers are epunned ; the sea 
itself, as at AacoDB, is thus enclaeed within the 
ciactore of masonry ; nay, streams were heaved 
into air, and, borne aloft Uirough entire provinces, 
pmired iato the csfiital their floods of freshness, 
mi heal^ The Belf-boUaced dome, extending a 
marble finaaoienk am: hmi, the pnmdeBt bosat af 
nodem diill* Ins fet protot]rp* iti M^fdor 
IB ^ pgrnthaott— 

Relic of nobler dmand iwblartattgl 

Daipoil'd, yet poaM, wUi th]' elwlaiydii 

A tiolincH appeiUng tt> all hmxtt 

To axt a modd. 

■ The MBe atapeodowi vad enduring character 
parmded all the cfibrta ef Roman art, even in 
^hoM iqatuneas when wan ancient principles only 
'WwebnH^ht into actum. Where the Greeks were 
fiMeed to call the ofsmaMma of nature in ud of the 
Teakneeaofart,aT«iIi^tlwmBelvea ofsomehollov 
mountain aide for the erection of places of public 
resort, the imperial masters of Rome caused sudi 
mountains to be reared of masonry, witbia their 
capital, for the Theatre, AmphitheatM, and Circaa. 
Of these vast ^tnwtarea, whore aaanniblad, 
tadea might sit un crowded, the Coinaiaain i the 
mightiest indeed, yet only one of llie laboon of th* 
reign in which it was raised — oontaios more solid 
material, broui^ht too from far, and exquisitely 
wrought, than all the works of either Louis XIV. 
or the Csar Peter — the two greatest baildesa 
mong the soVere^s of modem limeii : 

From its ni4m. 
Walls, palaces, half ciliei, hare been reuMi 
Yrteft Aaawa w MsMaWyeaw^ 
And Buml »h«H tba igoU aanlA Bam sypnaT'd. 
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lUkcea — TemplM^Ba^ia — Porticoes— Arches 
of TVinmpb — CorametDoratire Pillftrs — Bamlica, or 
HftHs of Justice — Fon, or iSqnares — Bridges— 

witboat mentioning the astonishing highways, ex- 
tending to the extremities of the empire — all were 
constructed on the same grand and magni6cent 
plan. The art, in everypart of its practice, partodt 
sf the national character of the people. Its appli* 
ttfamBWere great, sahstantial, and useful — beanti- 
fiil in execution, bat this beauty dignified yet more 
as subservient to utility. The highest conceivable 
grandeur seemed but necessary, as commensurate 
with the wants and the durability of a dominion 
which was to be universal and eternal. Roman 
art haa, in these respects, a character almost of mo- 
ral dignity beyond all relics of antiquity. The re- 
cords of their dead, though erections of more eqni- 
vocal osefiilnesB, partake of the same style, and, 
like the pyrainids of Egyptian kings, hare ce»* 
Bed to b« monnments SRve of thar own greaneae* 
Some, and those but of individuals, or even a 
woman's grave, as towers of strength have rolled 
back the shock of feudal warfare ; and the tomb 
of an emperor, turned into a palace, or a fortress, 
still overawes the city of the Caesars. 

But, alas I the passing briefness of all things 
sublunary ! The spirit's homage to this migbtiness 
of mind and power, is due only to the labours 
of little more than a century and a half. The 
very greatness of these edifices proved a source 
of after corruption, by withdrawing attention from 
the delicacies of composition, and by substituting 
brute mass for the refinements of science. Even 
under the Autonines, decline from the age of Ha- 
drian is perceptiUe — ^thot^ more in tute than 
IB pnM^ce. Under Cmmmimt anUlMton ntf- 
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fered moBt decided degradfttitm — another {iroof 
how steadily the arts leflect, not only the meuta], 
but the moral energfies of the times. The down- 
ward impulse hurries onwards, occasionally stayed 
by the personal virtues or actinties of the reign- 
ing prince. Severus has thns left evidence how 
far his age had fallen, and yet bow superior to 
those that follow I betwem his trinmplial arch and 
that of Titos, how gnat -iiw dtffennce I — yet, in 
point of design, far less than between his and Con- 
stantine'e. The last splendonrs of Koman skill 
were elicited by the talents of Dioclesian, and 
great appear still to have been the practical re- 
sources of architecture — greater thm uBQally ad- 
nutted. The circular Hall in bis Baths is l^fe- 
noT only to the I^theon, and awakened the en* 
tbnsiaam of Michael An^lo ; his Oalnutiaa P»» 
lace was the finest building undertaken f«r twelr* 
succeeding centuries. Few of the qiwlittea wfatell 
can ennoble the art, as an object of taste, sarvired 
this pei-iod. The works of Constantine, not ex- 
cepting the founding of a capita), prove how com- 
plete was the lapse, since even his zeal could call 
forth only attempts so ungraceful and ineffsctive. 
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CHAPTER XVIK. 



The history of Architecture still to be coo- 
Kiderfi(i, extends through fifteen centuries to the 
present time, Thie iaterval may be divided into 
three eras. J. PcRod «f iht Cineakr arch. JI. 
Period of tJm pMUad «tcli. III. Bennl and 
practic« of ehnsie wt. The tbeories so ■beaBdiag 
in this particular portion of tbe mbject, must be 
reviewed as in themselves forming part of the in- 
formation which the reader has a right to ex- 
pect ; bat the notice will be brief, the narrative, it 
H hoped, enabling the judgment to deduce its own 
conchisiona from facts, independently of all opi* 
ilioi). For this reason, the preceding division it 
adopted, characterised only by the style of arcbi* 
tecture, without reference to those minute di^* 
tinctions and disputes about names, the great sour- 
ces of obscurity and unsettled hypothesis in treat- 
ing of the building of the middle ages. It m&y 
be remarked, in limine, that the term, " Gothic 
Ardiitecture," is of late iavration, and appears 
to be Qwd in two diatinsl^ or indMd oppat^ 
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arcbitecttual erecHon interrening between the de- 
cline of the andeni classic modes, and their re-ap- 
pearance-BOon after the reWval of letters. In this 
sense, it is usually employed as expressive of 
somethuig barbarous and unscientific. In the se- 
cond place, the phrase is employed by a large 
school of writers and artists, to denote a system 
or systems of art, arising, it is acknowledged, 
among men of rude cnltivation in other respects, 
yet claiming original principles of invention, and 
very refined rules of practice — so far even as to 
be an imitation of natural prototypes of very dis- 
tant, yet tasteful associations. Each of these 
theories exclusively token, seems to be disproved 
by the course of history, when all preconceived 
notions are laid aside, and when art, as ought ever 
to be the case, is fairly made its own interpreter. 

L It has been ^own that the Romans, in ob- 
taining foil mastery of a powerfal engine in build- 
ing — the arch, were at first bold, subsequently 
lavish, and, it will appear, finally barbarous, in its 
application. From the reigns even of the early 
Cfflsars, a tendency may be traced in their archi- 
tecture to become great in mass, but little in parts — 
to lessen, in the first instance, the vertical or sup- 
porting members ; and in the second, to load the 
superstructure, or supported parts. The progress 
of corruption might be traced, foy r^lar steps, 
from vast arches, with groins planted on a sb^le 
Corinthian column, to the arcades of the palace of 
Dioclesian at Spalatro. These still are left, ex- 
hibiting external and internal ranges of arches, 
springing directly from the ca[ntals of the co- 
iDmns, without any intervening entablatare. What 
morcj we ask, -is fnntiiig to one of the 
mott decided cbnct«istiQS «f one Bpddes, «t '■ 
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least, of Gothic srchitectnre, and an elemental 
principle in all kinds P nothing, save a little less 
elegance ot' workmanship in the supports, a pier 
substituted for the column, and the so£Bt of the 
arch bevelled instead of being square i steps suc- 
cessively apparent in posterior remuna. Surely, 
then, it is carrying theory beyond all moderate 
limits, to contend for a separate origin of the sys- 
tem, when the principles of Gothic building are 
thus distinctly recognisable in a corruption <iS 
classic modes, at an era while yet vigorous practice 
prevailed, with resourcea undiminished for its sup- 
port. This corruption, indeed, evidently pro- 
ceeded, not BO much from inefficiency, as ftom 
too eager pursuit of novelty— 4lu8, too, unrestrain- 
ed by the immediate presence more simple 
fmms; for, in the baths of iha same Emperor, 
appears a less licentious taste. Fot* the exterior, 
indeed, such Gothic arcades do not seem to have 
been soon imitated ; but for the interior, their adop- 
tion was almost immediate. These intermediate 
steps it is unnecessary further to pursue at pre- 
sent. 

The era of Constantine, though justly regarded 
as marking the final disiqipearance of the Iwt 
lingering rays of ancient taste, proves yet a nmt 
important epoch in the history of archilectnra. 
The reception of Cbristiasity as the reli^oa the 
empire, not only changed to a very great extent, the 
CTitire frame and aspect of society, but in a parti- 
cular manner influenced the practical art of build- 
ing. As in the heathen temple was traced the 
great source of perfection in ancient art, so in the 
Christian church then ^tablishei], is to be found 
the «ri^ of those nodes and fonos, wfaieb. It 
■e QMdBiiMy gBMted BBodwn pjwdioft. Bat 
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the former stmcture was one of external msg- 
nificencB only; internally, it was neither intend- 
ed, nor, unaltered, adapted) to accommodate 
]arge aasemblies. In the new religion, this be 
came the primftrjr object in its places of wor- 
ship : trhUe tbe early Chiiatians refused to mtla 
UBe of the " housea of idols." In this 6in»- 
gency, there remained only one course~to convert 
the most cspacious of unobjectionable buildings 
into churches. Of all these, tbe Basilicon pre- 
sented, not only no difficulties as having been de- 
secrated, but also was directly accommodated to 
the necessities of the case. The ancient Basili- 
con was a bnildiog of great extent, adjoining the 
foram or great sqoare, in every tity, aerviag at 
once the polioses oF an exchmge ror the traB»; 
action of biumesB, of a court for the admimstrfr- 
tion of justice, and of a place for general resort. 
The exterior was adorned with porticoes more or 
less magnificent, while internally it was separated 
lengthwise by two or four ranges of columns, into 
three or five longitudinal divisions, according to 
its width. Of these, the middle one was the largest, 
open to the top, and uncovered ; the side ones were 
smaller, roofed in, with galleries opening isto tbe 
centre compartment, and to which accaaa was had 
by stairs at the two extremities. Undo: au arched 
niche, usudly at the extremity of the central di- 
vision, was a tribunal for the judge, exactly in 
the situation where the Christian altar was after- 
wards placed. From the whole descripUcHi, it is 
evident, that the only alteration necessary to con- 
vert this edifice into a complete church, with its 
nave and lateral aisles, was to place a roof over tbe 
middle portion. Thus the first Christian clmrdiei 
were fondedi.aod lience jnanyof those in Rwoe 
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sdW fetwn the naine of Builicon. Sabsequently, 
tlte tnuuepts were added, to imitate the cross, 
tboagh thu form seenu to have beeo very early 
known in the East. 

The general form of the chnrdi being thus de- 
termined, more through chance than design, yet 
with great convenience and propriety, this accident- 
al form was adhered to in the snbsequunt erections 
for sacred purposes ; bat with certain intemal ar- 
rangements, modified by the iessened resources of 
the art, the prevailing taste, and the novel eugenciea 
of the case. Inatead of the horizontal entablature 
retting upon the intemal ranges of pillars, as iu 
the more classical Basilicon, churches were con- 
structed internally of arcades, the arches resting 
upon the capitals of the columns. These latter 
were torn from more ancient edifices, but com- 
bined, and often with considerable effect, by the 
ruder eiforts of existing art. Thua, with columns 
for supports, united with ranges of semicircular 
arches abutting against the walls, we soon find the 
p^ect Gothic church established. 

This style of building, recommended at once by 
conveuictice and necessity, rapidly spread over the 
whole of Italy and the Empire, for Constantinople 
wan erected from pilfered monuments, which, 
when taken to pieces and transported thither, 
were Bnbseqnently set np in a most confoBed and 
impetfeet mamier. When the supporting columns 
conid no longer be obtained from andent stmo 
tares, or where this resource had never existed, 
the whole was to be reared ^om the foundation. 
Here it would soon be discovered that a cylindri- 
cal, square, or bevelled pier, without diminmioD, 
would be a fitter and more easily erected 8tq)port 
for die arch. ' From tiie desire oi stabiUty, or the 
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imperfection of skill, this pier, of whatever form, 
begiDfl gradaalljr to decrease in altitude, while it 
becomes more massive, still with a base aad ca- 
pital palpable though rude imitations of the same 
members of the classic column. 

In this state was tbe art, when Italy fell under 
the power of barbarian conqnerDis. This style 
Uny adopted in their own bnildings ; for, after 
conquest was secure, they patronised the arts of 
tbor Mib}Mti, introdndng a Btill greater profa- 
rfin «f onHunent, rudely executed, and in vone 
desiga. Yet tin whole effect of sach works ia 
often not inAont grandenr. Beginrdng with 
Rome, we m]giA instance, from onr own obserra- 
ticm, a continnoiu series of monuments, of a style 
such as now described, still remaining in different 
pJKts of Italy, especially the Gothic capitals of 
Lombardy,as llavenn a, Verona, Pa via, introducing 
the eaily revival in Pisa and the cities of Tuscany, 
Such a survey would unite the labours of Metro- 
dorus, tbe first Christian architect under Constan- 
tine, with those of Bnscbetto and Diotisalvi, in 
the commencement of the eleventh century, lad- 
ing to the mention of various architects of the 
Gothic kingdom, as Cirladea, of Rome; Aloisius, 
of Padua, author of the femous tomb of Theotlo- 
ric, called the Rotunda of Ravenna; St Germain, 
of France ; St Avitiu, of Clermont ; Agricola, of 
Chalons ; Romnaldus, of France ; l^etland, of 
Germany ; with others. Such an enquiry, how- 
ever, is not here necessary, inasmuch as it must 
now appear obvious, that the style just described 
might be termed Gothic, as practised by tlie mix- 
ed race invadera, who, vaidtx the name of Goths, 
ndidBed Italy ; bnt that ndi a style could w>t 
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iMve been introduced by them from the foresta of ' 
Germany and the wilds of Pannonia. 

From Italy, religion, and consequently eccle- 
siastical building, extended over tlie rest of Eu- 
rope. In France and Germany, the names enu- 
merated above, with the works still remaining 
there, might be examined in corroboration of the 
fact, thai the circular arch prevailed at the same 
time in these countries. But as of most import^ 
ance, attention is better limited to British art in 
the middle age. This species of building is dis- 
tinguished, in native antiquities, by the appella- 
tion of Saxon or Norman, — displaying, aa charac- 
teristics, low, thick, and rotund pillars, with bases 
md capitals often fantastically carved, with heaVy • 
semicircular arches, springing directly from the 
top, corresponding exactly with the corrupted Ho* ■ 
man. Regarding the propriety of this designation, 
however, doobti may reaBonably be entertained, 
since it by no means certainly appears that either 
the Saxons or Normans were the introducers. 

There is evidence that sacred edifices existed in 
Britain prior to the Saxon invasion ; and, indeed, 
when Const&ntine wrote rescripts to the various 
ptevincei, bis own birtb-place would not be mmI- 
ted tmtmg those enjoiiied to enct and mpac ■ 
dinrchw. It mmld appear, dso, that tbe Saxeos 
were attached to wooden erections, as is expressed 
by the verb gefymbrian, to build, — a similar ana- 
logy, from the same cause, as in Greek, wliere the 
word wood is used to denote the constitaent mat- 
ter, or material, of any diiB|^— aa " thi tnwd," 
meaning the matto: irf " on aignmmt.'' It is pro- 
bable, then, that Ae stose bnildii^ of the SaxMW 
were rather copied ironi existing edifices among 
tte craqwnred people, consequently direct ienta*' 
3e 10 
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tiona of the parent corruptions of Italy. Thk' 
last {act, the only one of real importance in the 
present case, is not left to conjecture ; for, in the 
acconnta of the earliest stone structures of the 
sere&tfa centary, it is sdd they were erected, io 
the original pfaiase, " more Romanorum," in the 
style i^tbe Romans, that ia, the style already d»>. 
scribed. Between the Sason, or supposed Saxon, 
«Dd Nortnan, there exists no difference, except in. 
the saperior magnificence of the latter — a circnm- 
fitance accounted for by the progress of society. 

It has thua been establisbeil, that the style of 
building with circular arclies is clearly a corrup- 
tion trom the ancient classic forms. With litUe 
distinctiTe change, or characteriatic difference, this 
mode vas pmctieed throngfaoat Ewc^ during bom 
centnneB. 

II. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
an innovation upon the long monotony of the cir- 
cular arch begins to appear and to be perfected. 
This was the introdtiction of the pointed, or hue- 
cet Gothic, to which species the term is mom 
strictly limited. The origin and progress of die 
pointed arch, has been rendered one of the most 
complicated problems in the history of architec- 
tare. The subjects of dicuasion here involve two 
questions — first. Whence and by whom this style 
was introduced ? secondly, From what prototype 
the idea was originally derived? 

On the former of these subjects, the various 
conflicting opinions may be ananged tmd^ two 
general heads : that the proper Gothic, or pointed 
■rcb, bod its origm in. the cattwdial bwldings of 
Englandi whence the knowledge and practice .of 
ibis style was lUffiued tbron^iant Gnn^ dnriag 
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tin tlurtemdi centmy; or that this architecture is 
af Oriental growth, utd was brought into Europe 
by the Cntsadeiv. The sathor of the first system 
we believe was Walpole ; but it has since betin 
adopted by Britton, and a large proportion of the 
English antiquaries. The second opinion has beett 
ably msintained by Lord Aberdeen, and is that 
MOre generaUy adopted in other countries. It ib 
aot here poaeible to enter into the details of the 
cmttroreny; the latter view certainly appears to 
be supported by the analog both of history and 
ef the arts. This, in absence of positive evidence^ 
and vitix similar buildings of equal ^e and cha- 
lacter in France, aflFords far more conclusire argu- 
ment than any to be deriTcd from the greater per- 
fection which the style, compsiiativoly speaking, 
displays in Engluid, when the extent of the coun- 
try and the nnmba: of fine buildings are consi- 
dered. Bntindiridiiiil edifices, espedally in Ger^ 
many, bn not only eqmlly ancient, but more 
splendid. Onr pretensions to exclnsire invention, 
under circumstances so notorious, that, in Italy, 
the Gothic is more frequently styled " Tedesoo," or 
" Gerrmn," have exposed the national informatioD 
in matters of art, to the severe Imt merited ani- 
-randversions of foreign writers. The asnUnptioii, 
'faowever, appears to have little connexion mtb' 
aationa) opinion, having arisen among antiquaries 
whose almost sole study liad been English build- 
ing, or, at least, who had viewed the history of 
Architecture under this peculiar mode alone. In 
this respect, extensive research and elegant erudi- 
tion enabled Lord Aberdeen to bring to the sub- 
ject every reqnbite of decision ; and were we in- 
dined to place ^th in any exclonve the<H7 of in- 
trodocdm* it wonld be that which Us Lordsbip 
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. haa so ably advocated, in mamtainiiig (be EMtm 

-origin of the Gothic or pointed ardt. 

From what eseniplar this form vraa coneeired, 
or by what prototype Bu^i^ested, has, in the -se- 
cond place, exercised, speculation to a wide ex- 
tent. The following are the principal opinions : 
1, Theory of Warburton, — that, natural grores 
flt^li9d tiye jHimitire idea, the tnmks, brKaeha^ 
-and foliage of - the trees being re^vBonted in .the 
'pillaiB, arcbefs and tracery of the Go^bc. 2.Tk» 
system of Sir James. Hall, — that the whole style, 
in all its varieties, is but an imitation of wicker- 
work, — an opinion frequently, though very impro- 
perly, considered ae a modification of the ftmnec : 
it is independent^ and ^as been very iogenionsly 
followed out in detail. 3. Theory m Sir Chriato- 
{>her Wren, remarkable at least in its propounder, 
>— that the Free Masons were the inventors of the 
pointed arch. 4. Opinions of many German and 
Continental writers, — ^that this arch is but an imi- 
tation of the Egyptian and Indian pyramid. 6. 
Hypotliesis, first incidentally proposed by Ben- 
tliam, subsequently meihodizcil iind illustn^d by 
Dr Milner, and pretty generally received,— that 
the iBtsraeotion of semicircalar arcbes fomiag 
interinediate piHnted ones, gave die piiaulavB nw- 
^el. TKa interlad^ <^ arches is a comMOB ar- 
nament in buildings of the old Gothic, already ex- 
plained; it occurs frequently in relievo, and, if 
we recollect rightly, also with disengaged co- 
lumns in several of the fa^des of old churches in 
Italy. Durham and Lincoln catliedrals, likewise 
Acclesiastical remEuns in Scotland, as Kebo Ab- 
bey, furnish examples. 6. Opinion of Mr Wbit- 
taker and olliers, — ^that pointed Architects m was 
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known to, and practised by, the Romans, early 
under the imperial p^ovemment. 

Sucii are the leading theories on this interest- 
ing sabject; an examination of the facta would 
lead to a history of the ecclesiastical architecture 
of a great portion of Europe for upwards of three 
centurieB. Id. France, the pointed arch was ear- 
ly iiHrodnoed ; but the light style of Gothic archt- 
tsctare wu not generally carried to such perfec- 
tion 88 in Grerm&ny and Flandere, having been 
eooner affected by the introduction of the Italian 
taste. The German style was perfected about 
the close of the fourteenth century, and subse- 
quently appears to have undergone little varia- 
tion, even to the middle of the sixteenth, thus 
retiuning the elegance of the beat age in the 
art mach longer. Compared with our own, the 
best examples have much the same character, with 
lighter forms and richer tracery, — but of such ex- 
amples there aie fewer in proportion than with 
us. In Italy, the pointed arch never obtained. It 
is found, indeed, in Venice and Milan, and occa- 
sionally elsewhere ; but the style to which it gave 
birth is not characteristic of Italy, where the early 
churches are of the old or circolar, and the more 
modem of the mixed or Lombard style. In Eng- 
Jand, four general periods mark so many changes 
of Gothic 

1. From 1235 to 1272, inclnding the reigns 
from the accession of Stephen to that of Edward 
I., termed Early, English, Simple, and Lancet 
Gotliic, characterised by long narrow openings 
with a very slmrp high arch. Eaily part of the 
period shows the gradual introduction of tbe 
INfiated style. 

1273toI377,totbe80Ge8abmorRich- 
2e2 
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wrd ![■ This has been designated the of tibe 
Pure Gothic, or Decorated English, being more 
b^hlf ornamented tban the fonner, but without 
exuberance; especially characterised by an arch 
which circumscribeB an equilateral triangle, hence 
proposed, to be named. Triangular Gotkic- 
. 3. From 1377 to 1509, terminating with the 
aeceasion of Henry VIII. This constitutes the age 
4^ the Fhrid Gothic, which, between these dates^ 
underwent a succession of changes ; first, from a9» 
piling, to fiatly-pointed and obtuse arches, witii 
lai^ daylights, in panels and straight mullions, 
instead of tracery; bence the names Obtuse and 
J'erpendicKUer English! becomes more and m«re 
ornamented ; ceilings df tiie ricbaM and most oo» 
plicated tracery, wiUi prndestB; Heary ViL'a 
'chapel fine specimen. 

4. From 1509 to 16S5; when the reign of 
Charles 1. introduces Inigo Jones, and the revival 
of ancient architecture. First part of the reign 
of Henry the Eightb a contiaaation of the Florid 
Gothic ; subsequently the designs of Holbein, and 
of the Italian artists employed by that monarch, 
entirely ruined the Gothic, introdndng a most bar>- 
b&roos mixttffe of Romas, Italian, and GtotU& Ik 
tacceeding leig^s, aetiff ud most iiimiimiiii^ 
•tyle arose ; and, in Scotland, tra trace m near 
proacb, if not in magnitude, at least in excellenco, 
to the English examples of Gothic; while the for^ 
tunes of the art are found to assimilate to its his^ 
tory in Germany, in as far as a character of great 
perfection was early formed, and longer preserved^ 
than in the south. It must appear a singubr 
proof of hasty and inconclusive enquiry, that, while 
an English origin has been claimed for the poioted 
arcb, its elements are fennd of a date more aociait 
9 
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-IB Scottish ecclesiastical buildings, not to men- 
tion those on the Continent. 
' In opposition to all the preceding theories, we 
coBsider the Bystem of pointed architecture, or that 
fwopriy daooininated Gothic, to have arisen in- 
iepwieBllft iboagh almoat contemporaneously, 
lODong ibe nadona of Europe most couspicuooB for 
^ 'e^ltrBtion of this pecn&u' Btyle. in dm w« 
cn borne out by a series of moouuMtita ia oadi 
country, sbowing the pn^naian rise and introduc- 
tion of the pointed arch, from the form of two long 
stones, placed on supports, and meeting at top — 
a GontriTance as still visible in the walls of Myce- 
tiffi, of three thousand years' standing, up to the 
finished lancet arch, as in Salisbury cathe<h^. Or, 
granting even the Eastern introduction of the arch 
— ^nd here the monuments are of very doubtful an- 
tiqidSy,*-— wbu dMi tta» prove with regard to the 
wigis <rf tbe ■juliwi ?— Absolutely nothing. This 
ImnHa^e alnw mnld not go farther to enable 
the architect to cons tract a Gothic cathedral, than 
would 009 of tlie TOMSsoirs in teaching him tbe 
properties of tbe arch itself. Tbe system is one 
Wlam and isdepead«t «^le, in which tbe poink 
•d mnh it nstely an intnuent snfaawnent to 
{ffisoiplss, in oaemipMan of irkiAt if not ivrmt-* 
od, it WM at lent imptmd and rendered peifecS. 
In tliis.l^Jit tboMfajcct bw tM addom been riew^ 
•d : • Kgfat whicb jacm Godue architecture in its 
tnn and dignified pontiin^anindepentBat Innnali 

. ' Sfan c^su^ig OUT opiakm, in an early psrt of tbe 
Wum^ on the doubtful antiquity of Indian atchitecture, 
we have percaved, with pleasure, that Bishop Heber's ob- 
servations Gcmfinn the inierence we lud veDtored to diair 
from du analo^M of ait. 
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of art, gOTemed by its own precepts of conrenU 

ence, stability, and ornament. 

When, In consequence of an extraordinaiy oat* 
breaking of religious zeal and enthtraiasm, an asto- 
nishing change was wrought in the frame of Ea- 
ropean society, one of the first impulses was to 
provide, in those countries hitherto comparatively 
ignorant of the arts, more suitable edifices for the 
services of that religion, in whose cause multitudes 
were shedding, or ready to shed, their blood io 
distant and nnknown regions. Thns the Cmsadea 
were, but not as usually supposed, the cause of 
the introduction of art. They operated as one of 
those moral springs of action by which the arts, m 
the coarse of human life, are finmd to be di> 
lected. 

Under each impressions, when the amUteet 
cotttMDplated Ae ancient stmctnrefl, the pria^f^ 
of convenience would at once sn^iest the necessw 
ty of beigfatotii^ ^eir low arches, and deereasiiq^ 
their enonnons smpports, by which light was ob- 
structed, and space filled up. He saw, however, 
these efforts could not be accomplished on the old 
methods : — here the principle of stability — no «i>~ 
•tract the<My, but the knowledge of the practical 
boUder — tnight him, that by elerating the crown 
of the BTch, and thns removing in part the lateral 
pressure, both objects would be accooiplisbed ; for 
while height was gained, the weight would be 
thrown more into the perpendicular, and conse- 
quently would remain firm with diminished snp- 
port, Tbe [mnciple once Introdaced, wm eenifed 
even to fngfatfbl boldness. But again, titongh the 
Iat«al preasnre was removed from the arcade it> 
self, abutment was still to be provided at the ex* 
trat^tiea and aide>walb. Hence ^ pect^arcfaa- 
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ftariitic of the battress. This iodeed esiBted i> 
the old Gothic ; but here the feature aanuned « 
novel appearance. The arches being placed higb, 
required additional altitude to be added, as a coun- 
terbalance, at the opposing point ; thus the but- 
tress was couTertL'd into a turret or pinnacle, sus- 
oeptible of every variiid form which it afterwards 
j^teiwed, when tho dwin <rf oraameDt, without 
the gniduica of twte, wandered kito ever^ maze 
of fantasy. Thus the whole system depended 
upon principle — neither rising, like an exbalati(»% 
in consequence of imported knowledge, nor emvf 
lating some remote association or model, hut by 
the slow and gradual process of expenence. 

The Gothic cathedral, thus contemplated in ik 
urtiTe chai«ct«r and principles, — established in 
lUQ moved aecnrity by the very agency of thoM 
iorcea which teiid moat durectly to destruction, 
displaysau evidence of science, perhaps, when the 
.times are considered, the most wonderful in tb« 
whole history of intelligence. Never have the 
stereometric precepts of building — one of the most 
difficult branches of the art, been better exhibited 
ihm m these piles. Mass coonteracte maev— the 
yery cmiffiotion of downward cffiHta mholds the 
ned-Uka coluam, xai. hugs on high toe ponder* 
ons ranll. Setf-hftlaBeedt tiie entire system coa> 
tfuns within itself the essence of its own exiBtence 
in the chain of means and end, of minute contri- 
vance, and of one purpose. Yet amid all this no 
elFort is apparent, even while the mind starts at 
the power of its own ingenuity over the prop«ties 
of matter, and the laws of nature— the artist seenu 
to sport with his subject, to tempt the prostrgtioa 
«f luB wry fabrics. Here come into aid the prin* 
c^as jA Ch>tfaic wnamen^ tb«n which notbiag 
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^ertainiiig to the style more merits adroiration, 
whether as enabling the architect to extend the 
fantasy of his'plans, or Btlll more as eesentiall^ 
produrin^ those effects which these plans contem- 
plate. In no system of arcbitectnre, the Grecian 
not even excepted, do the omsmental, so com- 
pletely integrate and hannonize with the neces- 
aary modes. Ornament conld not here be remo- 
ved widmnt destruction both of beanty and sta- 
Ulity; it BQ^ngthens, yet conceals the necessity 
support ; aud, like the gamitmre of herbage, and 
■flower, and twining plant, upon the ru^ed face of 
f arth, it spreads to the delighted eye its mazy er- 
ror, where would eke be only a frightfnl and nn- 
forme<l nnaa of Boddng lUesoiiry. 
' Sxuii are the merits of Gothic architecture, ec> 
■mined in itself, and in reference to the timeB 
which gave it birth. Apart &om these consider^ 
ations, viewed as the object of refined perception 
or cultivated taste, the entire system is defective. 
In architecture, pleasurable emotion arises from 
a two-fold cause — the modes, and the associations 
of the art. In regard to the former, it may be 
laid down as an universal precept of t-aste, that 
in ardutectm«, of all the arts, according to the 
exhiMtion of principle, md to the focility with 
vriaA the mind conceives design, and traces inten- 
tion, will be the mental pleasure prodaced by the 
work. This constitutes the very essence of ex- 
alted feeling in Greek art, which, grounded upon 
obvious principle, consonant with natural appeiiav 
ancee, and panning beanty aa a final aim, wis the 
nind widi delif^ and admiration. In Ootlnc 
arditectare, all this is reversed : ita first prindple 
iB> to conceal all princi}de ; to dazzle and to mrpriM 
by efiecti seemingly at varimce vith all the nrail 
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^ann<Hues of things. Hcaee,on«BtflriiigftGolUo 
edifice, Uioogh tfae nunfl, at first, be stnng^y itf> 
fected by the magnitade and daring ar mi gama nt 

the forme, where 

the tall pile. 

Whose ondmt pillars rear their marble heads, 

Bearing aloft the sreh'd andpond'rouiroof, 

B; its own weight stands steadfast and immovabk ; 

yet neitlier the judgment nor the fancy expe- 
rienceB those continually increasing emotions of 
fielight which a Gredan building inspires. Again, 
the associations connected with Gothic structures 
are temporary, and, in great measure, local. They 
are dependent oa oar aaaiuaiice of antiquity. Re> 
jfu>ya from such tbeir antique reminiscences, and 
venerable traditions, and they are despoiled of all, 
or good pMt, of their power over the imagination. 
With religious Gothic, our associations are more 
congenial ; the holiness of the sentiment mingles 
its permanency even with the abstract forms ; we 
love the very semblance of the plac^ 

- Wher^ ibtough tbe Imig-diavn aisk and fretMd vault, 

^ Tbe pealing anthem swells the note of praise! 

But there can be no doubt that this effect is ac- 
cidental, not intrinsic ; for decidedly tbe most im- 
pressive interiors in Europe are those In churches 
on classic models. To snch style we are, indeed, 
qot accustomed ; yet certwn it is, the first Chris- 
tian hymn, when ChriatiaBity had now obtaisad s 
temple, rose to hmrm from amid the bowmaii* 
majeatv of tbe Gredan mders. Sublime aaaodaf 
^mof oow mock more in wamm with rinml* 
. . «> . 
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ffttuSeax at the reforwed service, than the anste^ 

rhjr and niperstitious gloom of Gothic erection ! ' 

As a system, then, adapted to its own age — ad 
poBseaaing indepeadent, if not dignified, principles^ 
we consider the pure Gothic, as now described, as 
one of the moet singular and ingenious modes of 
architectonic science. But in its revived and mo- 
dem applicstioa no useful purpose can be served, 
whether of good taate or legitimate effect. 

III. Having thus considered, at some lenr^h, the 
ooly original and distingnbhing characteristics of 
tiie architecture of the middle age ; the revival of 
ctassic forms, as already described, and therefore 
offering little of novelty, seems to reqvire here on^ 
ly-hrief notice. Indeed, to reader a detailed bc-' 
QBWit interesting, would iatrodnee discossionetoo 
Imgthened for oar limits, on the present state of 
ike art in the different countries of Europe. 

' So early as the commencement of the eleventh 
omtiuy, the Italians began to depart from the 
ungraceful style of the firat period ; a departnre* 
which, if not a renovation, was at least an im- 
provement, in some measiue founded upon closer 
conceptions of mcieat art, and with the Roman 
orders, though improperly applied. Hub st^le, 
heavy, highly decorated, but not unimpressive, 
continued to the close of the fourteenth century,' 
wd has been named the Ttnlian. Its principal 
mast^s were the sculptors already mentioned as 
belonging to the period. With tJie coramaice- 
nentof the fifteenth eeittiffytanewaad Ar h^hcr 
Bcfaool arose, which, tlM^^ (gr from pum, was yet' 
much improved ; and woold have bem stiH m«e' 
flB^ had Bat ita fwAHNM bae* eUefiy paiatera, tev 

ready to aapn to 4ibe Md and pecoliw effects 
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^AraroiniHt. BntmmM, tlte fintardiiteGtof 
St Patei^s, DaVmci, Rapliael, Julio Romuo, mti, 
abore all, Michael Angclo, were the rasstew of. 
this era. Hie liiat mentioned mighty name, here,- 
as in all tlie arts, created bis own style : robast, 
area to the abuse of strength ; incorrect, and 
sometimes barbu'oas, in detail ; in general effect, 
always grand and original. In St Peter's, with 
many defects, and still greater beanties, he has 
left a moDoment of iaa genius, the most glorioos 
■troctnre that now adrnm lite &ee of Uie eutb, 
mt^nUed in extent as in fldenee. 



Yd, Uhhi, fitiaafita old or altan m 



t, villi nochii^ Uke U 
Wmdiieatof God, IheludT indlbetnuk 
Knee Zion's deMlsdon, vaai that He 
Fonook Ui former 01^, what could be ■ 
Of authly stnictraea, m his honour piled, 
Ofaniblimsaipeet? Ifajeity, 
Pom, 0Bir, sangA, and bowtj, Iben m aidedc- 

Great as was this school, much waa yet Ivant^ 
ing to retrieve the golden purity of ancient art ; 
and this, in the succeeding century, was added 
by Palladio, so far, at least, as the severe ma- 
jesty of the primitive modes could be rbVovered 
from a Roman writer, and by the study of lloman 
exemplars. Palladio is refined, rather than ner-. 
TOU9, — elegant, rather than grand ; but of all the' 
modern masters, he is the moat chaste in design - 
and ornament, prior to more recent knowledge of 
the fountain of all excellonce — the remains of 
Greece. His ecliool was numerous, at least the 
maatera who followed out his principles ; which, < 
■p r w& moTer £nn^^ finnly flstabli^hed the Ro-- 
tflninhiifi- a butard nedea t^ RoiiMai> 
8f 
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Gothic, by which both systems had beat £«grs-- 
ced, and their characteristic distinctions confoniid- 
ed. Of the Palladian, or reformed school, Bemitii- 
was the Wt disciple of genius ; bis circular colon- 
nade, in front of St Peter's, is worthy of its site. 
With him, and the conceits of Borromimi, Italian 
architecture may almost be said to bave ceaned. 
la Eraacflt the two A^svflB, dniag tfae^nilffi^ 
Kign ofLoiAi XlVn htvf l^biNErymtit^M^-tf 
ihe Michael- A nget]e«qiie style; stfll, to th« artitt 
writers of that country, the art owes mbch. It is 
there more regularly studied than in any o^ber' 
country in Europe ; and in one specimen, the fa- 
^de of the Lourre, the grandest exceUeoce has 
been attaioed; but the genera] cbaracter of na- 
tional building is too fluttering, wanting repose 
and majesty. From the two schools, the follow- 
ing ten have been selected, undfir the name of the 
modem masters, because, in their writings or 
bialdlngs, the best precepte are obtained. Ranging- 
the names in order of merit, we have Falladio, 
Scamoasi', Vignola, Albertt,:De Lorme, Serlio, 
Viola,' Cataneo, Boallsnt, Btnbaro. 

The graces of the FBlladian school were caaght 
hy ibo congenial spirit of Inigo Jones, in wboapi 
labowra the English school of classital arcbil^e^'. 
ore took its rise, and, we might almost say, re*' 
eeived its completion. Whitehall and Greenwidi> 
will rank among the finest architecture of Eimqw 
— evidences at once of the skill of the artist, aicA' 
the taste of Charles I. Sir Christopher Wren, in 
the succeeding reijiTi, with the same chaste design, 
brought to the profession more general sdence than 
bis predecessOT. His opportunities, from the coa- 
aeqnenees of the g^sat &e, veinpeiter tbua ^et-~ 
bare fidlm to dw lot of abj mfdHBf 
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Md, in the erectioo of the Metropolitan Cstbe* 
droll tie proved the capabilities of his genius Id b« 
•qnal to his good fortune. He has reared the ee^ 
cond, and barely second, edifice in the world. The 
art has nothing finer than the western front — m 
rich, so noble, and, notwithstanding the donble 
arcade, m pure. On the whole, toe exterior of 
St Pnl's ia to be preferred, be rffeet aliil 
deaign, to St Pet«r's. Not so the iateii«r. lie 
fiotesh BsMlicon opens upon the view witb • calm, 
tnajestic, expansive capaciousness ; the Eoglidi ea> 
tbedral is broken into parts, and scattaied in iti 
entireness. 

Jones and Wren have remained the great omb- 
tam of the Englisii soheol : tbongh VanEm^h hard' 
If dnemd Swift's satire- 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Lud mtaj a heavy load ob thee ; 

while the Earl of BnrliDgton, in spit« of Pope, 
did understand building. Gibbs, Kent, Hawks- 
more, left no successors ; and during the reign of 
George II., English architecture was at its lowest. 
His late majesty is reported to have understood, 
and certainly bad a taste for, the idence; bnt his 
majesty was scarcely happy in the artiat triKHR 1m 
patronised, Chamber, the architect of Sotnerset- 
house, and whose character may be tfaas mmmed 
up : — he introduced the Chinese style, and denied 
tliat the Parthenon ever existed, Ar that, if it did, 
it must have been a clumsy piece of business. It 
is unnecessary to pursue the subject. For the 
mixed Roman — the modern Gothic — and Orien- 
tal styles, which have since prevailed, we can find 

jdnee mcaoBg the modea of arU 
-..1^ iwttxeeait itnpranDMnM iA Ae ftitiafa 
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jn^tropoUa are in better taste than tfaoee immedi- 
fXtHy preceding ; but in followiDg the varied forms 
of buildings among the Kom&ns, rather than the 
fiimpler outline of the Greeks, though no error has 
Jbeen committed, but perhaps the contrary, sulE- 
dlent care has not been emploj^ed to place these 
varied masses adrantageoualjr, both as respects 
their own fprandetir, and their decorative effect in 
Atreet architecture. 

A more promiaing aspect, also, of things, inntM 
jiQention to the Nortbem cental. This singularly 
romanUc and beantiAil ^y, combining the associ- 
ations of centnriea with oar admiration of the living 
e^fi, and szbibiting in its buildings the radest and 
the most refined exemplars, constitates a featnti 
in the history <tf our national ardiitectnre, an4» 
amtHtg the cities of Europe, an isolated instance of 
nndecided mastery between art and nature. The 
earlier of the new buildings of the Scottish metro- 
polis, are, generally speaking, in the Palladian, or 
Koman style, with the exception of the college. 
Adams, in the kst, has left a most .splendid proof of 
genius. \ iewed, as it ought to be, in itself, within 
the quadrangle, it fills the eye with a burst of splei> 
did magnificence, equal to any effect we bare ever 
e:Kperienced in modem building. Recent stmctnTes 
are iu the true Grecian modes, transcripts from iJia 
Theaenm and the Parthenon. We rejoice in this ; 
it is the only source whence renewed vigour can 
be derived to our fallen art— for fallen it is at pre- 
sent among ns; nor do we perceive, in the British 
empire, such decided mariis, not of reviving, bat of 
vigorona taste, as in.tJie Scottish school of archi- 
tectnra. The Natitmal Monnment on the Caltoo, 
emnlatee, in mantic mass, the Athenian sti iictuiea 
^hemaelres ; While ia the new Hig^ Scbod is jn- 
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Bented a perfect gem of art — where the purest 
Greek modes are combined and adapted with the 
happiest originality. The laborious and nsefiil 
inrestigatioDB which hare rendered onr artiste M 
well acqnainted vith eren the minutest details of 
the Greek forms, cannot remain without ftntt — 
provided architects will be true to the best inte- 
rests of their profession. Let it ever be borne in 
mind, that, magnificent as are tfae specimens of Ro- 
man skill, we desert the parent source when for 
these we forsake the remains of Grecian genius 
and art. 

On renewing these pages, it scarcely appears, 
that incidents or principles of importance bare 
been overlooked, without sach notice as limhi 
permitted. In treating of the Fine Arts, indeed, 
the suliject of patronage may seem to demand more 
separate consideration than is bestowed in occa- 
sional remarks. Brief, however, as these are, they 
will be found to contain, on this question, the im- 
partial dectsions of history, which onifbrmly de- 
clares the only wise, whcdesom^ and inspiring pa- 
tronage to consist in national sympathy and na- 
tional regard for the objects, purposes, and pro- 
fessors of Art. Here the conntenance and pro- 
tection of government are necessarily included, as 
affording the most distingoiabed assnrance of the 
existence of this feeling, and as goring direction 
to the national efforts. In Brittun, the genius of 
onr institutions, and the character of the people, 
require, while Uiey will add power to, the effects 
of this anion. These institutions are more na- 
tional—the opulence and intelligence of the sub- 
ject, abler to strengthen the hands and to aid the 
de^pis of gOTOumen^ lludi inimy othev empire 
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that ever existed. Our Fine Aits have .fcidwto 
l>eeo the only conatituent of national glory t« 
which the cheering influence of lluH united BjDif»- 
tby has been denied. 



THE EKD. 
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rAin-l WOKE, cAMosoAn. 
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